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When you visit the Orient, what will you see—what will you find? Much that is beautiful, 
strange, fascinating. And more —friendship! Because in a very real sense world travel 
can be a force for world Peace. It’s easier to be friends with people you know and have visited. 


PLAN NOW FOR THE ORIENT—The world’s supreme travel experience 


When we urge you to ‘Plan now for the Orient” — 
when we tell you the story of our speedy new fleet of 
luxury American: President liners, now building — 
we are promising even more than a trip of rest and 
enchantment. 

We are going beyond the unprecedented ship- 
board comforts planned — the outside staterooms, 
beautifully decorated and smartly furnished, the 
swimming pools, sports and entertainment, the air- 
conditioning, the unsurpassed cuisine, the cafe-grills. 
We are saying all this and more. 

We are saying: "Travel—make friends—and through 


friendship make Peace more real and lasting.” 
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Normal ’Round-the-World service 
touches 14 countries and 23 ports 
of call: New York + Boston 
Havana + Cristobal - Balboa - Los 
Angeles + San Francisco + Honolulu 
Yokohama «+ Kobe « Shanghai 
Hong Kong + Manila - Singapore 
Penang « Colombo + Bombay « Suez 
Port Said - Alexandria + Naples 
Genoa + Marseilles « (New York) 
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At your service —75 years’ inherited 
experience in trans-Pacific travel. Ask 
your travel agent. Or wnite or « all onus 
at 604 Fifth Ave., New York 20; 177 
State St., Boston 9; 716 Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington 6, D.C.; 110 
South Dearborn St., Chicago 3; 226 
Henry Bldg., Seattle; 510 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 14; or 311 C2! fornia 
St., San Francisco 4 (Head Office). 
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1. Get U. S. Royal Butyl Tubes! 2. In the toughest test a tube can take... 3.We drove 91 miles on the puncture... 


Buty! is a new kind of rubber — makes a better kind of we deliberately drove a heavy building nail into atire with an ordinary tube, we’d have expected, every min- 
tube. One that holds air many times longer—needs less containing one of these new tubes. It was a puncture for ute, that the tire would let us down—that we'd have a 
cheoking . . . lessens the danger from punctures. sure. But we mounted the wheel and drove off. roadside flat. But not with the new U. S. Royal Butyl Tube! 


Butyl is the new rubber the army used in 
soldiers’ clothing to keep poison gases out. 
Butyl is the new kind of rubber used in U.S. 
Royal Tubes to keep air in. That means less 
frequent inflation . . . a safer ride—and longer 
mileage for both tube and tire. That means 


you'll want the new U. S. Royal Butyl inner 
4. Here’s the tire at the end of the test. tube five wheels round on your car. 
24 hours later —still 25 pounds of pressure! Still safe to drive 


oal Dramatic proof that the new U. S. Royal Butyl Tube SEE YOUR U. S. TIRE DEALER Now! 


is far better than any prewar tube you ever knew. 
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Despite all warnings, the 
“Amateurs of the 
Amazon” will try again 


BY RICHARD L. FIELD 


A YEAR AGO a young clerk and his school- 
teacher wife quit their jobs to go wild- 
animal collecting in the world’s most 
dangerous jungle. 

Men who know the Amazon Valley 
thought they were crazy. The idea of two 
inexperienced amateurs who had never 
before been more than two hundred 
miles from their Philadelphia home sud- 
denly deciding to go adventuring in the 
little-known Brazilian jungles was ridicu- 
lous, and tragic. “They’ll never come out 
alive,” was the prediction. 

Charles and Gertrude Darlington dis- 
regarded those warnings, and almost lost 
their lives as a result. For sixteen days 
they were marooned and starving in the 
deep jungle. When they were finally res- 
cued and brought back to civilization, 


their escape was called “miraculous—but 
pure luck.” : 

The vere lucky—the Darlingtons ad- 
mit it—but now they are going back. Any 
day now, this fall, despite new warnings, 
they W 


sail again for Brazil, and lead 
another expedition up the Amazon. This 
time they will be explorers too. They plan 
© push through parts of Brazil’s “Wild 
West” no white man has seen, plan to 


Charles W. Darlington, left, promises Director Shelly, of the Philadelphia Zoo, he and his wife will “bring ‘em back alive” 


We're going back to the Jungle 


visit and study Indian tribes known only 
by rumor, in territory where all white 
men who entered have been killed. 

Their first stop will be Man4os, that 
jungle-crowded city 1000 miles up the 
Amazon. There they will pick up the 
jaguar cubs, the twenty-two-foot ana- 
conda and the other animals they left 
behind when they had to abandon their 
last expedition and fly out of the jungle. 
They will ship those animals home. Then 
they will head up the rapids-filled Jurua 
River to its headwaters in the mountains 
of Peru. It is unknown, unexplored ter- 
ritory. 

On the way they will study and 
photograph the warlike Indians who live 
in jungle clearings far from the Jurua’s 
banks; if any white man has visited these 
tribes he didn’t live to tell about it. And 





The ex-clerk and ex-schoolteacher will 
explore jungles, photograph natives and 
bring back zoo specimens 





somewhere along their route—they’re not 
disclosing where—they hope to find some 
trace of Col. P. W. Fawcett, the British 
explorer who disappeared in these jun- 
gles twenty years ago, and who hasn’t 
been heard from since. 

Darlington knows what the jungle ex- 
perts are saying. “They feel our new ex- 
pedition,” he says, “is too dangerous 
even for experienced explorers, let alone 
amateurs like us. This time, they tell us, 
all the luck in the world won’t pull us 
through. I got a telephone call the other 
day from Brazil. A man I met there last 
February had heard the route of our new 
expedition. He telephoned all the way 
from Mandos, just to say, ‘Don’t try it!’ 

“Maybe they’re right. If they are, the 
joke will certainly be on us. But Ger- 
trude and I are going ahead with our 
plans—and we’re counting on coming 
back alive.” 

Darlington knew that he was going 
back, even when they were lost in the 
jungle, even when he lay ill with fever. 
He was fascinated by the thought of ex- 
ploring the unknown, of studying and 
photographing Indian tribes that no 
white man has seen, of perhaps stumbling 
upon a forgotten ancient city or a lost 
civilization that, legend says, once ex- 
isted here. But he never thought Gertrude 
would go with him. 

‘The dangers and the hardships Ger- 
trude went through on our first trip,” 
he said, “‘had wrecked her nerves. She 


Wuen YOURE MAKING LIKE 
A BIRD TOWARD A BIG 
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CANDING YOU FIND YOUVE AN 

ACUTE CASE OF PHONOGRAPH- 
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Vestpok is the greatest invention since 
the face! A quick, efficient dry-shaver 
that’s actually as small as a match folder! 
Carry it in your vest pocket; use it any 
time, any place. Vestpok can’t cut, scrape 
or burn—needs: 


© NO SOAP OR WATER 
e NO ELECTRICITY 
¢ NO MIRROR 


Vestpok is priced to retail at $3.00, in- 
cluding 10 blades of the finest razor steel. 
If you can’t find Vestpok, write us direct. 
We are working day and night to meet 
the enormous demand. If stores in your 
town do not yet have Vestpok, please be 
patient ...we expect to supply them soon. 
Vestpok Division, Ward Machine Co., 
Inc., Brockton 64, Massachusetts. 





never wanted to see ‘that green hell’ 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Patented & Patents Applied For. 





















































Believe me, we haven’t 
really been asleep! 
..» far from it! We've been busy 


on new, lighter, better, more 
beautiful Crown Luggage. 


. « » Soon, more of this new pace- 
setting Crown Luggage will be 
available. 


The Traveler's Mark of Distinction 


Cc ad 


LUGGAGE COMPANY, INC. 


Factory & Main Office: 
230 Fifth Avenue 409-421 W. Redwood St. 
New York City Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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CHECKS 


They‘re spendable anywhere you travel—in the United States or 
abroad —at shops, hotels, gasoline stations and tourist camps, at 
railroad, airline or steamship ticket offices. No thief, no finder of 
your Travelers Checks can use your funds. For your signature, put 
on them when you buy them, and your counter signature, put on 
when you spend them, identify YOU ALONE as the rightful owner. 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen uncountersigned. Backed by one of 
the world’s greatest banks. In denominations of $10—$20—$50 
and $100. Cost only 75¢ per $100. 


GET THEM AT YOUR BANK 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Tisst in orld Wide Banking 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















again; didn’t want me to go back either. 
She wouldn’t look at the newspaper clip- 
pings about our trip, wouldn’t go to the 
Philadelphia Zoo to see the wild animals 
and birds we had brought back, wouldn’t 
talk about her experiences to anyone, not 
even her sister and friends. 

“T took her to the doctor. ‘She’s suf- 
fering from the same thing a lot of sol- 
diers had during the war,’ he told me. 
“The experiences she went through have 
given her battle fatigue. She’ll snap out 
of it.’ 

“Then one morning she asked me to 
take her to the zoo; she wanted to see our 
animals. A day or two later she asked 
what I had done with those newspaper 
stories. Before long she was helping me 
with plans for the next trip. And one 
night she announced she was going back 
with me. She was her old self again.” 

Darlington refused at first, thinking 
his wife would change her mind. Then 
he agreed to take her as far as Mandaos, 
leaving her there while he pushed on up 
the Jurua. And before long she had 
wheedled permission to go on short trips 
into the jungle. 

“That’s where it stands now,” he says. 
“But if I know Gertrude she’s going to 
keep on begging until I let her make the 
whole trip with me. Actually, I won’t 
be sorry. She will be one more person 
I can trust with a gun. And she is a crack 
shot. We used to go deer hunting to- 
gether in the Pennsylvania mountains 
every fall. I always had a lot of fun, but 
it was Gertrude who shot the deer. And 
her marksmanship kept both of us alive 
when we were starving in the jungle.” 

The trip they are planning offers the 
greatest opportunity left in all Brazil for 
the explorer. That isn’t only Darlington’s 
opinion. In Belém, northern Brazil’s 
main port, and in Manaos, the chiefs of 
the Brazilian Indian Service told him 
that the Jurua is absolutely unexplored. 
No white man has fought his way through 
the rapids to its headwaters; none has seen 
the hostile Indians of the region. Some 
of these tribes are cannibals; many are 
so little known that the Indian Service 
could not even tell Darlington their 
names. 

“It is too big an opportunity to miss. 
That is why I am hurrying back to the 


Old jungle hands have warned, “If the rapids don’t get you, Indians will.” 
They hope to penetrate parts of the wild west of Brazil no white man has seen 


jungle. I want to be the first White man 
to explore the Jurua, to see and photo- 
graph those Indians. And though the 
Indian Service experts warned that we 
would never get through—that if the 
rapids didn’t stop us the Indians would— 
I am going to undertake it.” 

He knows that it won’t be easy or free 
of danger. While he was in Mandos last 
February Darlington heard the story of 
two United States soldiers who had tried 
to photograph some other, more peaceful, 
Indians. The soldiers were members of an 
aerial mapping expedition in the lower 
Amazon. They had accumulated some 
leave, wanted to try a jungle expedition 
of their own. They journeyed up-river to 
Manaos, hired some caboclos—part Indian, 
part Negro—as guides, pushed up the 
Rio Negro in a dugout canoe. Two or 
three days later they saw Indians along 
the river bank. The soldiers landed, be- 
gan making pictures. They did not know 
that many Indians of the Amazon Valley 
fear a camera, believing that when the 
shutter is snapped the soul leaves the 
body and makes the image on the film. 
Both soldiers and four of the caboclos 
were killed, shot with arrows. The fifth 
escaped and brought the story back to 
Manaos. 

The hostile tribes along the Jurua will 
present an even more difficult problem. 
Some of these Indians, says Darlington, 
have turned back government expeditions 
that sought to penetrate their territory. 
They have disappeared before the in- 
vaders, to creep back at night and murder 
them in their sleep. Some tribes are said 
to use war clubs like the cave-man bludg- 
eons of the feared Chevantes who dwell 
in the state of Matto Grosso. Others use 
long bows and have showered low-flying 
planes with their poison arrows. 

How will the Darlingtons get along 
with these unfriendly Indians? How will 
they conquer the rapids of the Jurua? 
The answers to those questions will mean 
success or failure, life or death. 

“J Jearned a lot on my first trip,” he 
answers, “and have learned more by 
studying the records of other expeditions. 
All the expeditions attempting to pene 
trate hostile Indian country have been 
large affairs. To the Indians they must 

have seemed invading armies, and the 
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streams, such as the above, where they met triumphs and failures just one year ago 


Indians wiped them out. My party will 
be small—just Gertrude and I, and a few 
Indians to portage our canoe, forage for 
food. We will come as friends. One of 
my guides will be an Indian chief. Be- 
fore we enter the land of each new tribe 
he will precede us, will emphasize that 
we want nothing from them but friend- 
ship. 

“The hatred of the white man that 
exists among these Indians comes largely 
from fear that the invaders want the 
Indians’ women. All of the other expedi- 
tions, so far as I can learn, have been 
made up entirely of men. If Gertrude 
goes up the Jurua, and I expect she will, 
she will be evidence that I am not after 
Indian squaws. Nor will I try to get any- 
thing else from the Indians. I am not 
looking for gold and diamonds, as have 
other expeditions, and my Indian guides 
will advertise this fact.” 

Their best weapons against the rapids 
will be both their equipment, and lack of 
it. They will travel light. There will be 
no trunks filled with tinned meat and 
other foods such as burdened their first 
expedition and which spoiled in the 
damp jungle heat before they opened it. 
Their portages around the rapids will be 
easier. The fifteen-pound aluminum out- 
board motor, which they are taking, will 
speed their progress, lessen the labor. 
And the Indians who go along will be 
“rapids men,” who are picked for their 
experience. 

How will they photograph hostile In- 
dians who think a camera will rob them 
of their souls? 

“First,” answers Darlington, “I will 
have to make friends with them. Then, 
with the help of my guides, I will explain 
that the camera will not harm them. As 
proof I will make pictures of Gertrude and 
our guides, and she will make shots of me. 
And either Gertrude or I will pose with 
the Indians of the Jurua as further evi- 
dence that there is no danger.” 

Wherev: r they go they will be hunting 
animals, and there are many varieties 
that they hope to bring back. They want 
wo add another anaconda to the one wait- 
ing at Mandos. Darlington has been told 
that this huge snake sometimes grows to 
thirty-six feet; he wants a really big one. 
The rare black jaguar is another prize 


he will be seeking. He saw one on his 
first expedition; they are in the jungle— 
if he can find them. He will be after 
iguanas, too; he literally stumbled across 
one of these six-foot lizards in the jungle 
outside Mandos. It lashed at him with 
its long, whiplike tail and for a moment 
he thought his leg was broken. That 
iguana is in the collection at Man4os; he 
hopes for more. 

He will be looking for giant anteaters, 
like the one he brought back to the 
Philadelphia Zoo, and huge tapirs, that 
ant-eating animal that looks something 
like a rhinoceros and is about half its 
size, and jararacas, the deadliest snake in 
the world, and other poisonous reptiles. 

He will be hunting rare birds, too, such 
as the beautiful cock of the rock, a solid 
orange in color, with a unique all-feather 
comb that droops over its beak. 

There is one other thing these two 
amateurs hope to do. Should they suc- 
ceed, it will dwarf any other achieve- 
ment of their expedition. They hope to 
find some trace of Colonel Fawcett. That 
is the dream of every explorer who goes 
into the Brazilian jungle. Some of them 
claim to have tips as to Fawcett’s where- 
abouts, stories from people who swear 
that he is still alive, that they have seen 
and talked with him. Others tell of 
Indians and caboclos who say that the 
entire Fawcett party was killed by In- 
dians, who claim to have seen their last 
camp, even their remains. 

“While I was ill in Man4os last Feb- 
ruary,” says Darlington, “I met an In- 
dian guide who swore that he had seen 
and talked with Fawcett—recently. The 
long-lost explorer and his son are living 
with Indians in the jungle. They are not 
held prisoner. They have no desire to 
return to civilization. Fawcett wanted to 
get away from the world, and that—not 
the discovery of ancient cities and lost 
civilizations—was the purpose of his last 
expedition. Other Indians told me that 
Fawcett is still living. Perhaps all of them 
are playing on the gullibility of a jungle 
amateur, but if Fawcett is still alive, after 
his twenty-year disappearance, I want to 
be the one to find him.” 

When the boat sails for Brazil this fall, 
an ex-clerk and a former schoolteacher 
will be aboard. THE END 
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/ 
7 
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i ODERN Motor Hotels are the 


| 
! choice of seasoned travelers because they 




























are clean, comfortable, casual; 


no fuss, no bother, no “dressing up.” 


H] ERE you find not only 


/ 





restful quarters but personal, homey touches 
that spring from individual ownership 


and on-the-job management. 


A. members of the American 


Motor Hotel Association ask you to remember 


\ 
\ 
“ AMHA as a Symbol of Service: your 


1 clue and cue to happy motor-travel today! 




















HOLIDAY NEWS 





American Shipping Fleet Should 


be Ready for Travelers by Spring 


AMERICAN passenger vessels will be operat- 
ing at about twenty per cent of prewar 
normal starting this month. By February 
they should be on a fifty-per-cent basis, 
and by next spring, seventy-five per cent. 
Service will be world-wide, but emphasis 
is on the South and Central American 
voyages on smaller cargo-passenger ships. 

A recent estimate indicated that more 


‘than 20,000 persons in Pacific areas are 


waiting to get back to the United States, 
and about 24,000 in this country and 
Canada want to go to Pacific destinations. 
Moreover, thousands of persons in this 
country have been officially cleared for 
foreign travel, but are still awaiting ac- 
commodations. And there are estimates 
that more than 275,000 United States 
citizens would like to obtain passage on 
ships, but have not applied for passports 
or Official clearance because they realize 
that the Government is not yet issuing 
passports for pleasure travel. 

In continental Europe, accommoda- 
tions this winter will continue to be 
strained. They will improve in the United 
Kingdom, but will be only fair in Italy 
and the Mediterranean. Service will be 
excellent and still improving in Latin 
America and the West Indies, although 
hotels may be crowded because of the 
huge travel movement. The Far Eastern 
situation will continue poor. 


Big Ships are Coming 


There are approximately 200 C-type 
cargo-passenger vessels, either in Amer- 
ican service or coming off the ways, that 
will carry up to twelve passengers. Big 
ships are in prospect, built and operated 
either by the United States Maritime 
Commission or private lines. The Com- 
mission has called for bids on a number of 
larger vessels, such as three 650-passenger 
ships for Mediterranean service and two 
fast passenger ships for operation to South 
America. It also has plans for two 1000- 
passenger ships for the Pacific, and two 
or three vessels the size of the liners 
Washington and America, of the United 
States Lines, for North Atlantic service. 

Bids have also been asked on two luxury 
liners for the trans-Pacific trade, larger 
and faster than any ever built in the 
United States. To be known as Great 
Circle Liners, they will sail from the West 
Coast to Japan in eight days with 1238 
passengers. Almost all of the superstruc- 
ture, starting from a point about one 
third aft of the bow, will be built of 
aluminum. Another innovation will be a 
circular marine veranda on the tear- 
drop-shaped sun deck. 

Many large liners are being recon- 
verted and still more are under con- 
struction. The problem of reconversion 
is a titanic one. The Lurline, owned by 


the Matson Line, is now undergoing re. 
conversion, and will be in dock until] 
some time early in 1947. Enormous 
quantities of materials are needed to refit 
the vessel for passenger service. The 
company’s Monterey and Mariposa will 
also be reconverted. Currently, Matson 
has the 548-passengtr steamer Matsonia 
in operation to the Hawaiian Islands, 
The company, however, can’t promise 
to have a single ship up to its normal 
standards of service until after the first 
of the year. 

Higher standards of luxury and com- 
fort are being incorporated in five new 
sister ships which the Atlantic Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines will place 
in service through subsidiaries this win- 
ter. Rooms will have private baths and 
intercommunicating telephones. There 
will be permanent built-in swimming 
pools, modern furnishings, and air con- 
ditioning. Each ship will cost about 
$4,000,000. They will sail from New 
York to Puerto Rico, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Cuba, and Mexico, and will carry 
140 passengers. 

Grace Line expects to have six new 
combination cargo-passenger ships in 
service by the first of this month. Carry- 
ing fifty-two passengers each, five will run 
from New York to the west coast of South 
America, the sixth to the Caribbean. By 
January, all nine of the line’s fifty-two- 
passenger ships should be in operation, 
providing weekly sailings. 

Another reconversion that will be of 
great interest to prospective ocean trav- 
elers is that of the America, called the 
West Point in wartime service. The big 
ship is expected back in North Atlantic 
service sometime this month. It car- 
ries 1200 passengers and has been com- 
pletely reconverted, redecorated and 
streamlined. The 1000-passenger Wash- 
ington, reconverted, is expected back in 
North Atlantic service soon after the first 
of the year. 

American President Lines has two 602- 
foot, twenty-knot war-built transports, 
the General M. C. Meigs and the General 
W. H. Gordon, in trans-Pacific service. 
Each carries 450 passengers. The Presi 
dent Polk and President Monroe, ninety- 
six-passenger liners, have been returne? 
to world-wide service and should be 
joined by four sister ships about the first 
of the year. Early in 1947, American 
President Lines expects to launch and 
place in service its two new luxury liners, 
the President Cleveland and the President 
Wilson. They are 622-foot, twenty-knot 
cruising vessels with accommodations for 
522 passengers. 

Moore-McCormack Lines of New York 
is reconverting the prewar Uruguay, # 
600-passenger luxury liner, at a cost dl 
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| Brazil, are expected to be returned from 
"war service shortly and will probably be 


_ $4,500,000. The ship is expected to make 
her first postwar voyage to the east coast 
~ @fSouth America during the early spring. 


Two sister ships, the Argentina and the 


converted and renovated for the same 
. service. 

Schedules to Brazil, Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina will be started this month by the 
Delta Line of the Mississippi Shipping 
Company, with the maiden voyage of the 
Del Norte. The vessel is the first of three 
sister ships carrying 120 passengers each. 
The two other ships will make their first 
voyages later in the fall, probably on 
forty-seven-day luxury cruises. 

The Alcoa Steamship Company, of 
New York, has the George Washington, a 
270-passenger cruise ship, providing 
weekly round-trip vacation service be- 
tween New York and Bermuda. The com- 
pany hopes to place three new combina- 
tion cargo and passenger vessels in service 
by early December on the run from New 
York and New Orleans to the West Indies 
and the northern coast of South America. 

American Export Lines, New York, is 


now operating the former Italian liner, ° 


Vulcania, between New York and Med- 
iterranean ports, as well as two war-built 
transports, the Marine Shark and the 
Marine Carp. 

Overnight schedules between Miami 
and Havana will be started about the first 
of November by the Peninsular and Oc- 
cidental Steamship Company. The sched- 
ule will be met by the Florida, now un- 
dergoing reconversion. It carries 600 
passengers. 


The New Small Ships 


BUT THAT ISN’T ALL of the shipping picture 
from the American standpoint. There is a 
great deal of interest in the C-3 cargo- 
passenger ships that will carry up to 
twelve passengers. They are being built 
to fill a mushrooming demand for lei- 
surely trips that were springing into 
popularity just before the war. Primarily 
for freight, the ships will afford comfort- 
able, but not luxurious, accommodations. 
There won’t be the salons of the luxury 
liners, the extra services or the organ- 
ized entertainment, but there will be 
quiet relaxation for a small group. 

Typical of the modern cargo-passenger 
ship is the Mormacgulf, first of a fleet of 
seven for the Moore-McCormack Lines. 
It is 492 feet long and operates at seven- 
teen knots. Six passenger staterooms are 
equipped and furnished for two passengers 
each. 

The following American companies 
have announced they will operate cargo- 
Passenger ships. Most of them also oper- 
ate larger vessels, 

Alcoa Steamship Company, of New 
York, expects to have several fast cargo- 
Passenger vessels in service late this fall 
with additional ships next spring. They 
will sail from New York, New Orleans 
and Canadian ports to the West Indies 
and northern coast of South America. 

American Mail Line,of Seattle,expected 
by this month to have at least three ships 
lm operation between Seattle and Port- 
land to Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. The company has applied for 
mine vessels of the cargo-passenger type 








and expects all will be in service by the 
first of the year. 

American South African Line, of New 
York, now has two postwar, C-type, fast 
cargo-passenger ships in service between 
the United States and South and East 
Africa. Four sister ships are expected in 
operation on the same run by the first of 
the year. 

Atlantic Gulf and West Indies Steam- 
ship Lines (Agwilines), of New York, ex- 
pects to have a few fast cargo-passenger 
ships with accommodations for twelve 
passengers each in Puerto Rican service 
starting this month. 

Black Diamond Steamship Corpora- 
tion, of New York, expects to operate seven 
war-built Victory ships, with limited pas- 
senger accommodations, between North 
Atlantic ports and Holland and Belgium. 


The Mormacgulf on her maiden voyage 


Lykes Brothers Steamship Company, of 
New Orleans, expects to operate fifty-six 
fast cargo-passenger ships from Gulf ports 
to points all over the world. Ships will 
have accommodations for eight or twelve 
passengers. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, of New York, 
expects to have seven ships in service by 
the early winter months to the east coast 
of South America. At about the same 
time the line plans supplementary fort- 
nightly service to northern Brazilian 
ports by smaller vessels, each with accom- 
modations for twelve passengers. Two, 
and possibly four, of the ships will be oper- 
ated to Scandinavian ports, stafting 
within two or three months. 

Robin Line, Seas Shipping Corpora- 
tion, of New York, planned to have four 
ships in operation by the first of this 
month to South and East African ports, 
and eight additional vessels on the same 
run by the first of the year. 

United Fruit Company has in serv- 
ice, or being constructed, eighteen 
fast cargo-passenger ships for service to 
the West Indies, Central and South 
America. 

United States Lines will soon have 
nineteen new cargo-passenger ships in 
service with limited passenger accom- 
modations, sailing from New York to 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand and 
the Far East. 

Waterman Steamship Corporation, of 
Mobile, has twenty-two ships now in 
operation between Gulf ports and Puerto 
Rico; Atlantic and Gulf ports and the Far 
East; Gulf and North Atlantic ports to the 
United Kingdom; Gulf and Atlantic ports 
to France, Belgium and Holland. The 
company plans twelve more ships for 
ultimate world-wide service. THE END 





Wild geese flying ? 
Make a date 
To change to Cold-Test 
Quaker State 
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Der quart 
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CALENDAR 
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However you look at it, 


October holds gay prospects 


AGAINST A BACKGROUND of blue skies and 
falling leaves, October stages a vigorous 
pageant of events ranging from artichoke 
festivals to duck carnivals. A heyday for 
the spectator sportsman, with the World 
Series and collegiate football, it is also the 
time for exciting new art and music. 
The wave of county and state fairs 
which sweeps the country between August 
and November moves southward. Sailing 
and yachting events are still numerous 
along the Atlantic and Pacific shores. 
Southbound vacationers will find in Mex- 
icoan endless succession of fiestas. Topped 
by high-spirited Halloween carnivals, 
October promises a gay and busy time. 


NATIONAL 
oct. 1-8 Newspaper week 
5 Yom Kippur, Jewish holiday 
6 World-Wide Communion 
Sunday 
6-12 Fire prevention week 
6-13 National Business Women’s 
week 
Leif Ericson day 
11 Pulaski day 
12 Columbus day 
12-19 Wine week 
15 Introduction 1582, Gregorian 
calendar, Roman Catholic 
countries 
27 Navy day 
27-nov. 2 Girl Scout week 
31 Halloween 


=) 


NEW ENGLAND 


Opening of the scallop season, 
Rhode Island 
1-3 Endicott Cup golf tournament, 
Providence, R. I. 
1-12 Foliage Tours, 
Monadnock region, N. H. 
5-6 Fair, Harwinton, near 
Torrington, Conn. 
Horse show, Middletown, 
Conn. 
8-10 Fair, Topsham, Me. 
Founder’s day, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
11-13 Field trials, Enfield, Conn. 
12 Fair, Riverton, Conn. 
12 Fair, Sandwich, N. H. 
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Note: 





I . 
‘LOLIDAY cannot be responsible for 


changes «7 cancellations made after the calendar 
Res to press. 








14-19 Music festival, Worcester, 
Mass. 


16 Born 1758, Noah Webster 
28-Nnov. 16 Racing, Rockingham 
park, Salem, N. H. 


NORTHEAST 


oct. 2-5 Union Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society night 
show, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
2-6 Fair, Hughesville, Pa. 
2-30 Racing, Laurel, Md. 
3-5 Farmers’ day, New Holland, 
Pa. 
3-nov. 4 Art Alliance invitation 
exhibition, Philadelphia 
4 Opening of Philharmonic- 
Symphonic Society concert 
season, New York 
Chester County day, famous 
houses open to public, West 
Chester, Pa. 
5 National business show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York 
5-6 Essex County dahlia, zinnia 
and marigold show, Newark, 
N. 3. 
Horse show, Boumi ‘Temple, 
Baltimore, Md. 
6 Cooper River Yacht Club 
chowder race, Collingswood, 
N. J. 
6 Hutchinson horse show, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
7-11 Antiques exposition, 
Philadelphia 
7-26 Horse racing, Garden State 
Track, Camden, N. J. 
9-11 Community farm show, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
9-12 Preston County buckwheat 
festival, Kingwood, W. Va. 
10 Opened 1845, U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
10-12 Community exhibit, Mount 
Joy, Pa. 
10-pec. 8 Founder’s day exhibition, 
Carnegie Art Institute, Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa. “Painting in the 
United States, 1946” 
New Rochelle Yacht Club 
overnight race to Stratford 
Shoals and return, Long 
Island Sound, N. Y. 
12 Huntington Valley hunt race, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
12 Columbus day celebration, 
Philadelphia 
12 Cruising Club of America 
fall rendezvous, Long Island 
Sound, N. Y. 
13 The Centre Archers 
tournament, Rockville Centre, 
N.Y. 
13 Duck-hunting season opens, 
New Jersey 
14-15 United hunt meet, Belmont 
Park track, N. Y. 
14-16 Southern Maryland agricul- 
tural fair, Upper Marlboro 
14-18 Antiques show, City auditorium, 
Norristown, Pa. 
16 Rose Tree fox hunt, Media, Pa. 
16-19 Heidelberg community fair, 
Schaefferstown, Pa. 
16-29 Horse racing, Jamaica, N. Y. 
18 State Department show of 
contemporary American paint- 
ings, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 
19 Boys’ Town choir, Lincoln 
Auditorium, Syracuse, N. Y. 
19 Re-enactment of first inter- 
collegiate football game in 
history, played Nov. 6, 1869, 
Rutgers-Princeton, Prince- 


ton, N. J. 


1 
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22 1883, Metropolitan Opera 
house opened with presentation 
of Gounod’s Faust, New York 

23 Marian Anderson concert, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

23-25 Venango County farmers and 
fruit growers fair, Franklin, 
Pa. 

24 Pennsylvania day, observing 

birth of William Penn, 1644 
24-26 Community fair, Unionville, 
Pa. 

25 Born 1890, Floyd Bennett 

26 Monmouth County Hunt, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

27 Navy day open house, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia 

28 Dedication 1886, Statue of 
Liberty 

30 Essex fox hounds hunt, Far 
Hills, N. J. 

30-nov. 12 Racing, Jamaica, N. Y. 






































” Picnicking at a 
Virginia State Park 


The waning year 
adorns Virginia in a 
coat of many colors. 
Amid the mountains 
of the famed Blue 





Capitol of the Ridge, and _ farther 
Contedainan, westward in the loft- 
Richmond . fer Alleghenies 


in fact, wherever you 
go in the Old Domin- 
ion this month and 
next, you'll find Na- 
ture bedecking her- 
self in brilliant hues 
to please your eye 
for beauty, 


Natural 
Tunnel 







You'll find good 
roads throughout Vir- 
ginia, leading you to 
beauty spots in every - 
section. You'll also 
find Virginians hospi- 
table and neighborly, 
eager to help you fill 
your Fall vacation 
with pleasant mem- 


Salt-water 
Fishing 


ories. Plan your 

Autumn vacation Seaton Pacts 
now, in colorful Vir- Church, 
gini a. Williamsburg 


Write for FREE Copy} 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 


Golfing in the 
Virginia a 
Highlands +S 












Supreme in the arts of hospitality 
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CALENDAR OI 


31 Halloween parade, Easton 
and Allentown, Pa. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


oct. 1-3 Fair, Loudonville, O. 


1-5 Fair, Ottawa, O. 
1-5 Fair, Coshocton, O. 
1-5 Fair, Hartford, Mich. 
2-4 Fair, Georgetown, O. 
2-5 Fair, Ottway, near Greene- 
ville, Tenn. 
3-4 Fair, Saline, Mich. 
4-5 Fair, Aurora, Ind. 
4-5 Fair, Smithland, Ky. 
6 Allen County singing con- 
vention, Scottsville, Ky. 
7 Born 1853, James Whitcomb 
Riley 
8-9 1871, the great Chicago fire, 
initiating observance of Fire , 
Prevention week 
10-12 Fair, Springfield, Tenn. 
10-Nov. 17 Emil Zettler memorial 
exhibit, Chicago Art Institute 
11-12 Fair, Mount Olivet, Ky. 
11+12 Fair, Brown City, Mich. 
13 Autumn song festival, Pikeville, 
Ky. 
16-19 Pumpkin show, Circleville, O. 
17-20 Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion of America invitational 
tournament, Knoxville, Tenn. 





22-23 Fair, Barryton, Mich. 
31 Halloween Mardi Gras, 
Greenville, O. 


SOUTHEAST 


sept. 30-ocr. 5 State Fair, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
oct. 1-4 Fair, Danville, Va. 
1-5 Indian fair, Cherokee, N. C. 
1-5 Mississippi-Alabama fair and 
dairy show, Tupelo, Miss. 
2-5 Fair, Shelby, N. C. 
3-5 Fair, Lexington, Ala. 
3-5 Fair, Bolivar, Tenn. 
7-11 Fair, Hickory, N. C. 
7-12 State fair, Jackson, Miss. 
7-12 Fair, Summerville, Ga. 
7-12 Fair, Athens, Ga. 
7-12 Chattahoochee Valley 
exposition, Columbus, Ga. 
7-12 Fair, Forest, Miss. 
7-12 Fair, Melton, near Fairfield, 
Fla. 
8-12 Western Carolina fair, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
9-12 Fair, Oberlin, La. 
10-13 Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion of America invitational 


tournament, Montgomery, Ala. 


14-19 Fair, Bainbridge, Ga. 

14-19 Central Georgia fair, Cordele 
14-19 Fair, Kosciusko, Miss. 

14-19 Fair, Swainsboro, Ga. 

14-19 Fair, Sandersville, Ga. 

14-19 State fair, Macon, Ga. 

14-19 Fair, Petersburg, Va. 


EVENTS 


14-19 State fair, Raleigh, N. C. 
15 Fox-hunting season opens, 
Virginia 
15-18 Fair, Ahoskie, N. C. 
15-FreB. 15 National sea-trout derby, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
18-20 National moth-boat 
regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 





19-20 Farmington Hunt Club horse 
show, Charlottesville, Va. 

21-26 Fair, Yazoo City, Miss. 

21-26 Fair, Chester, S. C. 

21-26 Fair, Walterboro, S. C. 

21-26 State fair, Columbia, S. C. 

23-nov. 12 Fair, Mobile, Ala. 

27 Navy day celebration, 

Norfolk, Va. 

28-nov. 2 Northeast Georgia fair, 
Gainesville 

28-nov. 2 Fair, Panama City, Fla. 

28-nov. 2 Fair, Augusta, Ga. 

29-nov. 2 Fair, Florence, S. C. 


MIDDLE WEST 


oct. 1 Fall flower show, Salina, Kans. 
1-4 Fair, Pawnee City, Nebr. 
1-4 Fair, Hillsboro, Kans. 
1-4 Fair, Stafford, Kans. 
1-6 Ak-Sar-Ben livestock and horse 
show, Omaha, Nebr. 
2-6 Fair, Caruthersville, Mo. 
3-4 Fair, Belle Plaine, Kans. 
3-5 Fair, Cheney, Kans. 
3-5 Fair, Sedan, Kans. 
4-5 Agricultural exposition, 
Carthage, Mo. 
4-5 Grange fair, Auburn, Kans. 
7 State day in Missouri 
7-13 Fair, Charleston, Mo. 





8-9 The Veiled Prophet parade 
and ball, St. Louis, Mo. 
10-11 Fair, Memphis, Mo. 
10-11 Fair, Wakefield, Kans. 
11 Ki-Yi days, Watertown, S. D. 
12 Gypsy Days festival, Aberdeen, 
S. D. 

12 Pow Wow day, Huron, S. D. 
Founders’ day, Springfield, 
S. D. 

12-13 Antique show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
15-18 Fair, Newton, Kans. 
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15-18 Fair, Harper, Kans. 
77-19 Fair, Inman, Kans. 

19 Hobo day, Brookings, S. D. 

19 Pioneer day, Yankton College, 
Yankton, S. D. 

19 University of Kansas 
homecoming, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

19 Eastern day, Madison, S. D. 
19-26 Horse show, Kansas City, Mo. 
24-26 Fair, Buhler, Kans. 

26 Homecoming day at the 

University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 


SOUTHWEST 


sept. 29-oct. 6 New Mexico state fair, 


Albuquerque 


oct. 1-3 Fair, Mount Ida, Ark. 


1-4 Fair, Russellville, Ark. 

1-5 Yei-be-chi dance and Indian 
fair, Navajo agency, near 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

1-5 Fair, Leesville, La. 

2-4 Fair, Bentonville, Ark. 

2-5 Fair, Paris, Ark. 

2-5 Livestock show and fair, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

2-5 Fair, Batesville, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, West Helena, Ark. 





3-5 Livestock show and fair, 
De Queen, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, Hampton, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, Hamburg, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, Haynesville, La. 

3-5 Fair, Lamesa, Tex. 

3-5 Fair, Mena, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, Pecos, Tex. 

3-5 Fair, Perryville, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, Piggott, Ark. 

3-5 Fair, Boise City, Okla. 

3-6 Fair, Pocahontas, Ark. 

3-6 Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion of America invitational 
tournament, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

4 Elk dance and fiesta, Nambe 
Pueblo, N. Mex. 

4-6 Fair, Oak Grove, La. 

5-6 State singing convention, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

5-20 Texas state fair, Dallas 

6-12 Texas Pan-American 
exposition, Fort Worth 

7-12 Texas forest festival, Lufkin 

7-12 Central West Texas fair, 
Haskell 

7-12 Fair, Magnolia, Ark. 

7-14 Fair, West Monroe, La. 

7-14 Southeast Arkansas livestock 
show and fair, Pine Bluff 

8-10 Fair, Alexandria, La. 

8-11 Louisiana Delta fair, Tallulah 

$11 Fair, Fayetteville, Ark. 

8-12 North Central Louisiana 
fair, Olla 

812 Fair, Ruston, La. 

911 Fair, Prescott, Ark. 

%12 Fair, Conway, Ark. 





9-12 Eastern New Mexico fair, 
rodeo and old timers parade, 
Roswell 

9-12 Fair, Bellville, Tex. 

10 Fair, Monterey, La. 

10-12 Fair, New Roads, La. 
10-12 Fair, Jourdanton, Tex. 
10-12 Fair, Anderson, Tex. 
10-12 Fair, Waldron, Ark. 
11-19 Fair, Palestine, Tex. 
14-19 Fair, Jonesboro, La. 
15-18 Fair, Pondcreek, Okla. 
17-18 International rice festival, 
Crowley, La. 
17-18 Fair, Shreveport, La. 
17-19 Fair, Doyle, La. 
17-19 Fair, New Verda, La. 
20-27 Quarter horse show and race 
meet, Eagle Pass, Tex. 
21-25 Fair, Enid, Okla. 
21-26 Fair, Henderson, Tex. 
21-26 Fair, Sulphur, La. 

24 Completed 1861, 
transcontinental telegraph 
line, marking end of pony 
express 

24-26 East Texas Yamboree (yam 
festival), Gilmer 

24-27 ‘Tri-Parish fair, Eunice, La. 

31-nov. 3 Fair, Jennings, La. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


oct. 13-14 Hereford show and sale, 
Dillon, Mont. 
14 Duck carnival, Brigham, Utah 
16-19 State Farm Grange 
convention, Polson, Mont. 
17-18 Youth fair, Kalispell, Mont. 
18-19 San Luis Valley seed show, 
Del Norte, Colo. 
18-28 Deer-hunting season, Utah 
22 Ram sale, Miles City, Mont. 


FAR WEST 


oct. 1-3 State Federation of Garden 

Clubs flower show practice 
school, Women’s Century club 
house, Seattle, Wash. 

1-6 Fair, Fresno, Calif. 

1-6 50th District fair, Lancaster, 
Calif. 

3-6 Fair, Madera, Calif. 

4-6 Mendocino County fruit and 
apple show, Boonville, Calif. 





4-6 Cavalcade of the Golden 
West, Huntington Beach, Calif. 

5-6 Barnacle Bill’s sailboat cruise, 
Seattle, Wash. 

5-6 Horse show and speed trials, 
King City, Calif. 

6 Puget Sound Star Fleet round 
robin sailboat race, Seattle, 
Wash. 

6 Horse show, El Cajon, Calif. 
6-12 Homecoming week, University 
of California, Los Angeles 
7-12 National doll show, Goodwill 
Industries Building, San 

Diego, Calif. 








Ciasr orr the lines that moor you to the daily 
drag . . . cruise into the flashing blue seas of 
adventure at the helm of a new 32-foot EDDY 
Custom Cruiser, greatest thrill in boating. Proud 
and beautiful as a pirate queen, she rides the 
waves with a grace and ease that conceals the 
savage power beating in her heart. Your EDDY 
Custom Cruiser is a friend to share new freedom 

. to point at golden atolls of romance and 
bring you safely to new ports of comfort and 
luxury ... and adventure, 


See Your Dealer or Write the Factory 





SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Power Boat Division © Bay City, Michigan 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS BUILDERS OF INBOARD AND OUTBOARD BOATS 












CALENDAR OF EVENTS (Continued) 




















































9-13 County fair, Ventura, Calif. 2 Racing, Hillsborough, County 
10-13 Fair, Watsonville, Calif. Down, North Ireland 
12 Columbus day pageant, 2-6 Music festival, Torquay, 
Aquatic park, San Francisco Devonshire 
12-13 Artichoke festival, Castro- 3 Goose fair, Nottingham, 
ville, Calif. Nottinghamshire 
15 Apple Tuesday 5 Yetholm Border Shepherds’ 
18 Alaska day, celebrating show, Yetholm, Scotland 
transfer of Alaska from Russia 5 Greyhound St. Leger racing 
to U.S., 1867 final, Wembley, Middlesex 
18 Fiesta days, San Rafael, Calif. 5 Racing, Brighton, Sussex 
20 Horse show, San Rafael, Calif. 7 Pudding season opens, Cheshire 
23 Swallows depart from San Cheese, Fleet Street, London 
Juan Capistrano Mission, Calif. 8 Flower-arrangement 
26-27 Chrysanthemum show, competition for professionals, 
Women’s University club, Horticultural Hall, London 
Seattle, Wash. 8 Centenary concert performance 
31 Halloween festival, Anaheim, of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, 
Calif. Birmingham 
31 Nevada day 9-10 Racing, York, Yorkshire 
11-12 Racing, Ascot, Berks 
CENTRAL AND 14 Pack-Monday fair, Sherborne, 
SOUTH AMERICA Desset 
oct. 1-31 Fair, dances, fireworks, races, 14 1066, Battle of Hastings 
Atzcapotzalco, D.F., Mexico 15-18 Racing, Newmarket, Suffolk 
3 Holiday commemorating birth- 16 Born 1854, Oscar Wilde 
day of hero Francisco Morazan, 16-nov. 16 Ulster Academy of Arts 
Honduras autumn collection exhibition, 
4 Festival, Autlan, State of Belfast, Ireland 
Jalisco, Mexico 17 John Peel celebrations, N 
4 Festival honoring the Virgin Caldbeck, Cumberland 
of Zapopan, Zapopan, State 18-29 Scotland’s farm exhibition, 
of Jalisco, Mexico Kelvin Hall, Glasgow 
7-15 Festival honoring Our Lady 21 Trafalgar day 
q: of the Rosary, Alvarado, 22 Orchid Challenge Cup show, 
kt State of Veracruz, Mexico Horticultural Hall, London 
~ 10-12 Fiesta, Tlacolula and Santa 23 National Cage Birds show, Bath, ; 
* tho G If Maria del Tule, State of Somerset 
Oaxaca, Mexico 23-24 Dunlop golf tournament, 
7 gi n Club Sep arator 0 Bag 12 Columbus day celebration, Southampton, Hampshire . 
Mexico 24 Oyster feast, Colchester, Essex THE 
° Here’s the golfer’s golf bag! It’s the Gihon of Sy er oe Bing yes — 
; : the new Bodleian library, month 
* Club Separator. Actually it’s three bags in Oxford Alth | 
one—yet it is no heavier than other bags of 25 “Runaway” Mop fair, ay 
@ equal size. The separate compartments Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick centri 
° minimize tangling of club grips. Selection 25-26 Autumn race meeting, servin 
and withdrawal is quicker and easier. Doncaster, Yorkshire he oft 
*e 5 29 Born 1795, John Keats in Ch 
Like all Gihon Golf bags this smart Club 29 Cesarewitch greyhound racing says, ‘ 
@ Separator bag is styled right and built final, West Ham, Essex 
right."Ask for the Gihon Club Separ- 29-31 Racing, Newmarket, Suffolk Bar 
a ator Bag* at any leading department, 31 _— pony fair, Bampton, and | 
. von boy. | 
s sporting goods or luggage store. 15-23 Celebrations and festivals, mr 
Approx. retail price — Fabric with Ciudad Guzman (Zapotlan), EUROPE lay on 
a leather trim $25 and up. All State of Jalisco, Mexico ocr. 9 Feast of St. Denis, patron of five cl 
leath France ber of 
bad vant aeons — CANADA 23 Born 1845, Sarah Bernhardt, Bar 
e *Exclusive Gihon Patent oct. 3-5 Fair, Caledonia, Ontario French actress to do. 
3-5 Fair, Markham, Ontario 24 Born 1632, Anthony van de Be 
e 7-10 Fair, Simcoe, Ontario Leeuwenhoek, Dutch teen | 
8-10 Indian fair, Moraviantown, naturalist an a 
Ontario 25 Born 1825, Johann Strauss, Politic 
10-12 Fair, Ingersoll, Ontario Austrian composer Perio 
12-14 Fair, Woodbridge, Ontario 27 Born 1782, Nicolo Paganini, Aft 
e 30-nov. 5 Maritime Winter fair, Italian violin virtuoso in 19 
+ D Gihon Ine Amherst, Nova Scotia 28 Born 1466, Desiderius Repu 
* . 7 Erasmus, Dutch scholar but ¢ 
9 BRITISH ISLES 31 Beginning 1517, Protestant Perio 
ocr. 1-4 Annual show and sale of Reformation, with the posting Wt 
TRENTON 9, NEW JERSEY Clydesdale horses, Lanark, of Martin Luther’s 95 theses, refuge 
Scotland Wittenberg, Germany Barto 


ee eoeee#e#eeeeesees ®# 





1-4 Racing, Newmarket, Suffolk THE END 
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José Bartoli, whose drawings are a compound of naiveté and sophistication 


New Eyes on New York 


BARTOLI ILLUSTRATES MANHATTAN HOLIDAY 
WITH A TOOTHPICK AND A FRESHLY IMPORTED 
VIEWPOINT . . . SEE PAGE 34. 


BY MARIA CAPORALE 


THE MAN BEHIND the sketches which ac- 
company Manhattan Holiday in this 
month’s issue is a Spaniard, José Bartoli. 
Although he comes from the same Spain 
that has given us Salvador Dali, his ec- 
centricities are milder; the only one de- 
serving an editorial note is the fact that 
he often draws with a toothpick dipped 
in Chinese black ink. It gives him, he 
says, “‘more fluid lines.” 


Bartoli was born in Barcelona in 1910, 
and lost his mother while he was still a 
boy. Every morning his father, a well- 
known musician and conductor, would 
lay out a sum of money for each of the 
five children. From there on, each mem- 
ber of the family was strictly on his own. 

Bartoli always knew what he wanted 
todo. He went to study at the Escuela 
de Bellas Artes de la Lonja, and at six- 
teen he left home and went to work as 
an artist in earnest. He contributed 


political cartoons to several Barcelona 
Periodicals 


After the « 
in 1936, 
Republic, 


but conti: 


utbreak of civil war in Spain 
sartoli, in the uniform of the 
did active duty as a soldier, 
ued doing cartoons for army 
Periodicals published in the trenches. 
When the defeated Republicans fled as 
refugees through the Pyrenees in 1939, 
Bartoli entered France and was placed 


successively in the refugee concentration 
camps Lamanére, Arles-sur-Tech and 
Barcarés. Here he conceived a_ book, 
Campos de Concentracién, sketching, 
under the most adverse conditions, the 
prisoners and life at the camps. 

In Paris, later, he turned to designing 
costumes and sets for the Folies Bergére 
and Bal Tabarin. When the Nazis over- 
whelmed Paris, Bartoli again found him- 
self in a concentration camp. He gave his 
book the final touches while interned at 
Bram. Then he escaped. 

In 1943 he managed to reach Mexico 
City, where his book was finally pub- 
lished. In 1945, at a one-man show of 
his gouache studies of Southern Mexico, 
he realized for the first time the full im- 
pact of his work on the public. A half 
hour after the exhibition opened, every 
one of his paintings had been sold. 

Then came the New York stopover, 
and an exhibition at the American 
British Art Center, which some critics 
praised extravagantly. Bartoli remains 
curiously detached. If the fates have de- 
creed that he shall put on paper his im- 
pressions for “‘los Americanos,” he is quite 
content. 

The Spanish artist’s impressions of New 
York City are best understood visually, 
as in the sketches which are published 
in this issue of Hotmay. From time to 
time his drawings of other important 
cities will appear in our pages. THE END 


FOR DEAR OLD 


You bet! “U” get plenty of “cheer” from icy-cold bottled 
Dr. Pepper. It’s a brisk, crisp, keen drink with nip, 
sparkle and that original distinctive flavor. Dr. Pepper 
is part of the thrill of big games and gala good-time 
occasions. It’s the trusty standby of millions during the 
duller week-day hours of work or study. When you 
drink a Dr. Pepper, indeed you do drink a bite to eat. 
Make it your steady standby, at 10, 2 and 4 o’clock 
daily, or anytime you're hungry, thirsty or tired. Still 5c. 


Listen...laugh...enjoy 


““DARTS FOR DOUGH” ABC Network every Sunday Afternoon 































Especially in summertime, o 
step across the street to world- 
famed Forest Park is a step into a 
gorden spot of pleasant diversions 
and relaxations, Just another reason 


to stay at the Pork Plaza or Chase Hotel. 


Under Kepler © 


ity, 


PARK PLAZ 


At King shighwey Entrance te Forest Perk 
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Soft pastels and moon- 


glow white... of 100% 
rag...in a proudly be 
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CAP D’ANTIBES is a sheltered peninsula 
two and a half miles long and one and a 
quarter miles wide, on the brim of the 
French Riviera. It is less than an hour’s 
drive from Monte QGarlo and, situated as 
it is on the popular Route du Cap, draws 
many celebrities. 

Yet whenever summer begins to close 
in, I think of it as a jutting piece of land 
separated from the rest of the world by 
the impact of an experience. For it was 
here, on the shore that points seaward 
between the Golfe Juan and the Bay of 
Nice, that I found a song only to lose it 
again—all in the magic of one night. 

It was late in the summer of 1937. I 
had gone to the resort, which is just 
eleven miles from my native Cannes, after 
a long winter of convert stages and quick 
transitions from towa to town and city to 
city. Here, I knew, I could spend days 
watching the tiny, skillfully managed sail- 
boats gliding over the water like soft-toed 
ballet dancers against a backdrop of bril- 
liant red rocks. , 

It was my last evening at the Cap, a 
typically mild summer night with a cool 
breeze blowing in from the gulf. Except 
for the year-round inhabitants whose fish- 
ing nets lay idle on the beach, my vaca- 
tion haunt was deserted. 


Lily Pons, darling of concertgoers, dreams of Cap d’Antibes, where without audience or applause, she found and lost a song 


My Most Memorable Holiday 


THE MOON AND MUSIC ON THE 


BY LILY PONS 


I walked along under a huge white 
spotlight of a moon focused on a ship 
like a large dot crossing the horizon. I 
stepped close to the water’s edge, following 
the dot with my eyes until it disappeared 
from view. ; 

Suddenly Cap d’Antibes was mine, 
and mine alone. Out of the solitude of 
the past few weeks, the meaning of what 
it was I found here year after year became 
clear to me. I thought of the compact 
fishing villages, of the protected harbor 
elbowed in from the Mediterranean. I 
thought of the houses huddled together, 
with their curious patinas of yellow, blue 
and pink. In memory I tasted again the 
delicately prepared food, the fish that 
tastes, well, like no fish ever tasted before, 
and of the rare wines that always accom- 
pany it. Like a freshly painted canvas 
held before me, I saw the narrow alleys 
and courtyards where women sit chatting 
and sewing. 

It gave me an overwhelming sense of 
power and release to stand there absorbed 
in watching the misty blue pencil line of 
the horizon. I sang one note, then an- 
other, of a melody I had not known before. 
The words came hesitantly at first, until 






RIVIERA 


they shaped themselves and took on 
meaning. Standing on tiptoe, I sang 
through to the end a song I like to refer 
to even now as my Chanson d’ Antibes. 

Because I found it hard to recall any 
one phrase after I had sung it, I lingered 
long on the last high note. When | 
finally cut it off, there was no applause. 
Only the sky and sea had heard, and were 
supremely indifferent to its origin. The 
song was no longer mine, though it had 
somehow found expression through me. 

I walked away, trying to hum the tune. 
It was gone. It eludes me still, and ! 
think now that it was too much a part 
of Cap d’Antibes itself to belong to any- 
one. 

But at times, when I stand on a concert 
platform, after the final curtain, I feel my 
throat tightening. Automatically I hunt 
up and down the scale, searching for the 
song I sang involuntarily on a sandy stage 
under the spell of a silent moon...- 

Antibes means for me the comfort 4 
sweet-smelling bread and cool sheets, and 
long hours flecked with whitewashed sails 
beyond a gleaming stretch of beach. But 
more than that, it means the wonder of a 
melody lost in the unrevealing depths of 
the Mediterranean, on a calm summer 
night at Cap d’Antibes. THE END 
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It’s twice as much fun to play in the sun 


at Sea Island, Georgia, or any other pleasant Southern resort, 
when you're dressed for the part. And who wouldn’t feel correct 
and comfortable in BuR-MiL* Rayon Fabrics? Made for smart, 


day-long wear, their colors and textures keep their unusual beauty... 


in the sub-tropics or anywhere else under the sun. 
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Waiting for the boat to come in, these vacationists wear 


full-swinging, wide-belted frocks of BuR-MIL Rayon fabrics. 


Travel-wise shoppers look for the Bur-Mit label 


on better dresses, fine lingerie and blouses, on coat 


and suit linings and on fabrics by-the-yard as well. 






















Nothing like a simple white blouse 
of Bur-Mit Rayon Crepe for traveling! And— 

to proudly pack in your bag—a dainty, easy-to-launder 
Bur-Miv Rayon Crepe nightgown, in soft tearose. 


* Registered Trade-Mark 


BUR-MIL Fabrics, sold by licensed converters, are Burlington woven and quality controlled. 


BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORATION of New York, 450 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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BACKSTAGE WITH HOLIDAY 


Noting the makeup of the current production 


THERE ARE TIMES when we regretfully suspect 
that there are more people who would rather go 
to Hollywood than Heaven. It doesn’t make any 
difference that Hollywood, as a place, is rather 
vaguely located, that its physical characteristics 
are as whimsical as the life attributed to its in- 
mates. Hollywood is an American state of mind, 
a sort of personal dreamland where all women 
are beautiful, all men charming, and all closets 
stuffed with thousand-dollar bills. In fact, there 
are as many gaudy ideas held about Hollywood 
by people who never set foot in Los Angeles as 
there are gaudy ideas about Hollywood held by 
people who have. We asked author Cameron 
Shipp to resolve some of them for us. You'll find 
his story of that improbable paradise, Holly- 
wood, on page 20, as well as a lot of practical, if 
sprightly, information on what to do, see, and 
where to go should you decide to visit the West 
Coast this autumn. 

There are, however, more people who would 
rather go to New York than Hollywood—a con- 
clusion which stems from the fact that more of 
them do. Basic reason is the delightful truth that 
no matter how many visits diversion hunters 
make to The Biggest City, there are always new 
discoveries to be made. Louis Untermeyer, native 
New Yorker, poet, author, anthologist and editor, 
reveals many of them in Manhattan Holiday, 
a twelve-page feature. Footlight and curtain 
enthusiasts headed for the city this fall will also 
find a round-up of theatre possibilities as Robert 
(Bob) Sylvester, dramatic critic, takes a look at 
the first season that could really be called “post 
war’’—plays, players, and theatres. 


Jack Frost’s Press Agent 


There is a deep editorial satisfaction in obtain- 
ing the work of a top writer engaged in his favor- 
ite subject—especially when that writer is Donald 
Culross Peattie, busy viewing Mother Nature’s 
autumnal loveliness. Peattie’s interest in botany 
goes back a long way to his University of Chicago 
days, and later, through his Harvard career. 
Not many people who enjoy his sensitive writing 
know that much of his early literary efforts were 
devoted to scientific papers based on botanical 
study. In fact, his first book was a popular 
study in economic botany. There are, of course, 
still many people who remember the nature 

columns he conducted in the Washington Even- 
ing Star, and later the Chicago Daily News. But 
fine as his talent for scientific research is, we have 
long been convinced that the poet in Peattie 
burns a bit brighter than the scientist. You'll 
agree when you read Autumn Colors on page 65. 
It won’t be long now before the cowboys will 
be playing the city ranges with that great Amer- 
ican institution, the rodeo. With that thought in 
mind we asked Arthur Carhart to get us a back- 






stage story of just what makes the rodeo tick. He 
did. In fact, for days after his manuscript rolled 
into the office we were walking around here 
wearing mental chaps and spurring the old 
swivel chair. The atmosphere of the story af- 
fected us that way. For hosses, he-men and cows 
on the prod, turn to Rodeos Are Risky on page 89. 


A Flying Séart 


Zelia Zigler, who runs the Houmay Service 
Department, tells us that some ninety per cent of 
the travel inquiries rolling in here during one 
current mail rush were from honeymooners. Any 
future questioners who can hardly see a road 
map for the stardust will want to meet the Adair 
Rogerses. The Rogerses put a variation on an 
old theme by taking to the air for a 5000-mile 
private plane junket as their honeymoon. Anne 
Broussard and photographer Art Griffin followed 
them for the story that is the Holiday of the 
Month. Look for A Flying Start on page 24. 


To Europe—Fast 


Every now and then we get an article which 
causes enough arguments among the staff to rate 
a spot on the peace agendas of the UN. Two 
Hours to Europe is one of them. It is full of infor- 
mation about rockets and stratosphere flights 
and what the future has in store for the person 
who likes to go places in a terrific hurry. After 
the editorial researchers finished squabbling they 
discovered that the author of the story is G. 
Edward Pendray, who happens to be secretary of 
the American Rocket Society, and a very 
eminent gent in the field of physics. . . . Argu- 
ments ceased, at least for the time being. 

® 

Word is out that the nation’s football fans, al- 
ready numb from the hipper-dipper of the T- 
variations, are in for still more hocus-pocus. 
Passer of this word is the master of the Saturday 
stadia, Columbia’s Lou Little. His article on 
current rule changes and what they mean to a 
faster, more open game is on page 107. Look for 
They’ve Streamlined Football. We wonder if 
Little knows that one of his star backs romped 
through the March issue of Hotmay, read a 
story on the Ballerina’s Ageless Legs, and dropped 
us a note asking if we thought ballet would help 
his broken-field running. No, we are not reveal- 
ing the name. What tough kid wants a flock of 
ends and tackles yelling “‘yoo-hoo”’ as he comes 
down under a punt? 


This is the month when hunters bribe the 
sporting-goods dealers for shells or camera film. 
With the fondest optimism they take to the 
woods looking for animals they never see. For 
those they miss, Hotipay’s cartograph this month 
brings you the “Animal Kingdom, page 84.” 
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Preview 


FEW AMERICAN correspondents know as much about 
Argentina as hard-hitting Ray Josephs. In fact, there 
was a time when the gentlemen running the country 
wished he didn’t know so much. They wished it even 
harder when his book, Argentine Diary, hit the reading 
public a year or so ago. If you are one of the man) 
people with designs on a South American holiday, y 
certainly won’t want to miss Josephs’ story on Buenos 
Aires next month. . . . Also a sixteen-page feature 
on New Mexico; Charlotte Mackey’s delightful his- 
tory of the postcard business, X Marks Our Room: 
Fredric Klees’ article on the Pennsylvania Dutch. - - 

There is a crater in the New Mexican desert lel! 
by history’s first atom bomb. The site has been 
proposed for a national monument. Will Lane tells 
you about it in next month’s Houmay. 
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NIGHTCLUBBING IS DELUXE: Broadway and Hollywood stars 
and top name bands vie for billing at the swank Las Vegas 
night clubs and hotels, provide a variety of sparkling enter- 
tainment that compares with the finest in the world. 
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SUN AND WATER: Gaudy sun umbrellas and lounge 
chairs cluster around the azure swimming pools at 
nearly every hotel...inviting dips in tempered water, sun- 
bathing with a tall glass in hand, and just plain loafing. 
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The Sunset Boulevard wall of Earl Carroll’s night club sports concrete blocks bearing the autographs of famous film celebrities, past and present 


BY CAMERON SHIPP 


LIKE HEAVEN, Hollywood is a place about 
which persons who haven’t been there are likely 
to hold glittering notions, many of them wrong. 
Like Heaven, Hollywood is something everybody 
talks about and everyone ought to see. Like 
Heaven, Hollywood should be prepared for in 
advance. The comparison stops there. 

A visitor has to make adjustments. All that 
he expects to find in Hollywood is probably here, 
and more, but it is seldom where he thinks it is, 
and some of the choicest objectives are hard to 
get at. Also, Hollywood probably doesn’t look 
the way you think it looks. 

The first impression a businessman from St. 
Louis had was that he had gone daft. He sus- 
pected himself of seeing visions, fog shapes, and 
apparitions. Everywhere he went, he ran into 


20 


people he thought he knew, but he couldn’t re- 
member their names. They spoke, but didn’t 
seem to recognize him, either. These were not 
movie stars. He bowed to decent old ladies and 
they bowed back, vaguely. He nodded to men 
in hotel lobbies; they acknowledged him and 
moved on. He bought oranges at a supermarket 
from a clerk who was as familiar, and twice as 
flip, as the corner-grocer boy back home. All of 
these haunting people were as recognizable as 
family portraits. Plainly, he was losing his mind. 

Actually, our friend was the victim of a Holly- 
wood affliction—the gag. The people who puz- 
zled him were featured players—Hollywood’s 
anonymous celebrities. They appear in ten times 
as many pictures as the stars, and get little or no 
publicity. On the street,’ visitors often identify 
them with the roles they are accustomed to 
play—lawyers, bankers, hotei clerks, or old ladies. 


Prankish players like to hop behind counters of 
favorite stores to wait on friends and to startle 
strangers. Storekeepers think this is good for 
business and encourage it. 

Hollywood, as you see, can be a very confusing 
city. Just to make it worse, Hollywood is not a 
city; in fact, no one except a civil engineer 
equipped with a forty-foot map, a compass, and a 
dream book could prove that it even exists. 

Hollywood is an indefinite part of the improb- 
able metropolis of Los Angeles, somewhere be- 
tween Los Angeles and the incorporated city of 
Beverly Hills. Nobody knows where Los Angeles 
is, either; a map of the metropolitan area, 451 
square miles of it, shows a geometrically insane 
pattern of planes, triangles, polyhedrons, canals 
connecting kidney-shaped bulges, and islands. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CY AND FRED LATOUR 
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aie: ty of Santa Monica, for instance, is entirely 
pounded by Los Angeles. The area looks as if 
daft Euclidean had drawn lines from the desert 
ye sea and had rumpled up a giant carpet to 
mountains and valleys. Plant some palms 
set off an explosion in a pastel factory, and 
w have it. ° 
Phe nearest we can come to an honest de- 
jtion is to call Hollywood a loosely-knit com- 
mity unraveling at all edges. Population ap- 
pximately 250,000. It has a post office, but no 
y government. It has a high school, but no 
pad station, a Chamber of Commerce and a 
newspaper. It covers some thirty-five 
miles. . 

social economy of this gaudy region is 
sd upon the automobile. Everybody has a 
P ar—preferably two cars. The mountains, hills, 
s, desert, and beaches offer so many pos- 
WMbilities for amusing living that Southern Cali- 
fornians have flung their towns about by the 
b The visitor who expects to find a compact 
‘: tkage of glamour in Hollywood is going to be 
“brusquely disappointed. There is glamour all 

~ over the place, but you do have to seek it out. 
There are two main streets, Sunset and Holly- 


"wood Boulevards, which run parallel to each 


‘other a few blocks apart, from downtown Los 
Angeles to Beverly Hills. The swank bistros, such 
as Ciro’s, Mocambo, the Trocadero, La Rue, 
and the Players, are on Sunset, ten miles from 
Vine Street, almost in Beverly Hills. The low- 
flung, modernistic NBC and CBS radio studios 
are on Sunset, in the heart of Hollywood. Grau- 
man’s Chinese Theater is on upper Hollywood 
Poulevard. The Hollywood Bowl, gouged out 
Of a mountain, is a few blocks from the Boule- 
vard. 
) You won’t see any studios right off the bat. 
"Although, to the world, Hollywood means mo- 


luckier than run-of-the-mill tourists, these visitors got through to the 
fanch set to watch Jimmy Stewart making It’s a Wonderful Life 
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Follow these suggestions 
to make your going easier in the 
heady atmosphere of movietown 


At a studio gate, sightseers can glimpse stars on their 
way to work. Barbara Hale brings her own lunch 


tion pictures, most motion pictures are not made 
here. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and David O. 
Selznick are in Culver City; Warner Brothers 
and Walt Disney are in Burbank; Fox is in 
Brentwood. Universal and Republic are on the 
other side of Burbank. 

That leaves Columbia, RKO, and Paramount, 
along with a handful of independents, as the 
only studios in honest-to-goodness Hollywood. 


From the outside, the studios resemble groups 
of aircraft hangars. Since the beginning of the 
war, few visitors have wangled passes inside the 
sacred gates and no move has yet been made to 
throw them open to the public. But because 
getting inside a studio and actually seeing stars 
before the camera is usually the paramount ob- 
jective of tourists, let’s consider some ways and 
means. 

First of all, as in almost any enterprise, it’s 
good to know somebody. If you have friends in 
or near the Hollywood district, write them in ad- 
vance. All Hollywood residents are badgered 
constantly by requests for passes, so don’t depend 
upon casual acquaintances or promises a year 
old. You’ll need the kind of friends who will go to 
real trouble for you. 

If you don’t have Hollywood friends, look 
about at home. Do you know your community 
theater manager? If not, get acquainted. He 
may be able to smooth your way to one or more 
studios. 

A note from a movie critic or the editor of 
your paper can be effective. Or, try your con- 
gressman. Whatever you do, obtain some kind of 
introduction. Hollywood people are unusually 
sensitive to publicity and easily impressed by 
names and titles. 

Incidentally, small children are never admitted 
to studios. They are likely to talk or cry during 
an important take, thus ruining the shooting 
of an expensive scene. The studios are not eager 
for visitors, less through churlishness than because 
their presence inhibits actors, slows down pro- 
duction and ups costs. 

You: will not often see stars on the streets. 
Better bets are some of the restaurants you have 
read about—Mike Romanoff’s, Chasen’s, La 
Rue, Mocambo, Ciro’s and the Trocadero in 
Beverly Hills, and the Vine Street Brown Derby 
in Hollywood. The very newest favored spot is 


The Vine Street Derby is still a favored hangout of upper-bracket movie folk. Young 
star Esther Williams and her husband, Ben Gage, smile happily for the birdie 
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Autograph seeking is a major tourist pursuit. This quartet caught Alan Ladd mak- 
ing his getaway from the Paramount lot, one of the few studios in Hollywood proper 


the Club in Beverly Hills, but you must know a 
member to get in. The prices at all these places 
are steep. You make reservations in advance, and 
you tip liberally, not forgetting the maitre d’- 
hotel. 

Hollywood, more than any other play spot in 
Most local 
people work in factories for practical bosses and 
keep grueling hours. 


the world, is a nine-o’clock town. 


In order to report on the set, costumed, 
made-up, and with their eyes clear enough 
to reflect passion, ecstasy, chagrin, or what- 
for the 


ever, and actresses 


must arrive at their studios before 7 a.m. Since 


camera, actors 
they probably live twenty to twenty-five miles 
away, they must rise at 5:30. Make-up men can 
achieve little miracles, but the make-up man 
doesn’t live who can conceal bad health, cold 
sores, hangovers, or colds in the head. 

All else failing, there are two places where you 
will certainly see stars. One is Schwab’s Phar- 
macy, a corner drugstore on Sunset Boulevard. 
The other is Ben Rubin’s Market, which is just 
a few doors away. 

At Schwab’s you can have your lunch at the 
soda fountain at normal prices and you are likely 
to see at least a dozen famous stars purchasing 
their toothpaste, razor blades, and chewing gum. 
They leave messages for each other at the cigar 
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counter and use the telephone, just as people 
do back home. 

At Rubin’s they go further. Danny Kaye, 
Wallace Beery, Hedy Lamarr, Lou Costello and 
others may take over the place. They will pinch 
the fruit, razz the manager, and wait on cus- 
tomers. Dancers dance and singers sing, if they 


Veronica Lake takes a break in her working day, 
and reads beside a pool on the Paramount lot 
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Schwab’s is the Hollywood drugstore that draws the biggest gate 
from movie people. And Diana Lynn proves the point with a soda 


feel like it. But the performances are not sched- 
uled, and you may have to buy a lot of cauliflower 
before the right people arrive. Hollywood is 
probably one of the most interesting places in 
the United States to do your marketing. 

For the movie fan whose visit to Hollywood 
would be ashes and dregs without several close- 
ups of his favorites, here is a sure-fire method: 
the players begin arriving at their studios at 
6 A.M. 

They drive in the auto gates and a film fan may 
station himself near by. This stunt requires get- 
ting up early, of course, but it’s worthwhile. The 
parade of extras, often in fantastic regalia, in 
beards, evening clothes, or cowboy suits, at 
6 A.M., is a sociological phenomenon worth at 
least one bleary-eyed morning of any tourist's 
time. 

A recent survey revealed that 41.3 per cent of 
the stars live in Los Angeles, West Hollywood, of 
Hollywood; 31.8 in Beverly Hills, Bel Air, West- 
wood, and West Los Angeles; 14.1 in San Fer 
nando Valley; 7.9 in Brentwood, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Santa Monica, Malibu, and Laguna 
Beach. ; 

You can see their homes, if not enter them. 7 
Do the obvious thing: take a sight-seeing bus 
You'll enjoy magnificent scenery, from beach) 
to mountain to desert, and architectural delignt® 
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Rubin’s grocery draws cinema characters on both sides of the counter. 


Warner Bros.’ Richard Walsh and Arlene Dahl wait on themselves 


As a sample, the Pasadena tour takes in old 
Los Angeles, the Federal Building, the Plaza, the 
Spanish, French and Italian Quarters, South 
Pasadena, Orange Grove Avenue, the Rose 
Bowl, the California Institute of Technology, 
Huntington Library, (which contains Gainsbor- 
ough’s Blue Boy and other world-famous paint- 
ings); San Marino, and the San Marino Mission. 
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These days you will have to concern yourself 
carefully with transportation and hotels. Reser- 
vations for both must be made well in advance. 
Most hotels limit occupancy to five or seven 
days and no fooling. 

Apartments, houses, and even tourist cabins 
are almost impossible to get. Los Angeles has 
750,000 surplus population at the moment, 


Looking south over and past Santa Monica where many movie people have week-end homes and beach houses 


Yes, it’s Errol Flynn, munching at ultra-expensive Mocambo Restaurant, with his 


wife, Nora. Spots like this offer a sure, if rather costly way of seeing the stars 


with more a-coming. Don’t even think about 
a Hollywood visit unless you are sure of all your 
reservations, 

Though other matters may surprise you when 
you visit Hollywood, the lushly advertised 
weather will not. 

The days are sunny and the nights are cool, 
as promised. There is a rainy season during the 
winter, between November and March, which 
amounts to a series of inundations, sometimes 
flooding the streets like runaway rivers. Between 
floods, the climate is frabjous. The Chamber of 
Commerce insists that the average rainfall for 
the United States is 53 per cent greater during 
this period. 

Any view of Hollywood or Southern California 


.is chromatic, optimistic, and conducive to am- 


bitions of movie-acting, chicken-raising, or siesta- 
taking. 

Looking down from the hills on a soft evening 
you can see Los Angeles, Burbank, Glendale and 
Beverly Hills in an incandescent glow of sheer 
beauty. Hollywood and Sunset Boulevards spin 
their insouciant ways like moving jewelled belts. 
Los Angeles is a dark, vast bowl studded with ten 
million little lights which march over the horizon 
to the sea. 

Like Heaven, it’s something everybody ought 
to have the privilege of seeing. THE END 
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They may pack only 60 pounds between them 


Mr. and Mrs. Adair Rogers 


a 
Nig 


Problem is what to leave behind. He ships clothes ahead 


A Flying Start 


THE ROGERSES TOOK THEIR HONEYMOON IN A PRIVATE PLANE 
AND LOGGED 5434 MILES BEFORE THEY CAME HOME 


Holiday of the Month 


CLARISSA GROss and Adair Rogers met, loved 
and, late in May, were married in Philadelphia’s 
Old St. Peter’s Church. The wedding was gently 
traditional, but their honeymoon set a pattern 
for tomorrow: an airplane trip in a blue and 
yellow side-by-side, lent them by the groom’s 
brother, Dan. 

This three-week honeymoon covered 5434 
chart miles and included a forced landing in a 
Missouri pasture. Sixty-four flying hours were 
interspersed with climbs up cliffs, scrambles over 


The newlyweds explore early apartment problem at Mesa Verde 
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BY ANNE BROUSSARD 


mountains, gallops after antelope, romps with 
tiger kittens, monologues with bears, chases after 
cows, peeks into Indian kivas. The Rogerses 
bought Navajo jewelry at Mesa Verde, went ice 
skating at Colorado Springs, gaped at Yellow- 
stone’s geysers and curried horses at Wyoming’s 
Pitchfork Bar dude ranch. The only conven- 
tional ingredient in this honeymoon was the 
moon that slid over the Western nights. 

When they borrowed brother Dan’s two- 
passenger Taylor-Craft for their June wedding 
trip, they were pioneers of sorts and planned 
their trip with care. 

Adair’s first problem was the air education of 
groundling Clarissa. She’d never flown. He be- 


ll 


gan by taking her up on short flights, explaining 
the functions of ailerons, rudder and elevators. 

“Actually, planes are safer than cars,” said 
Adair. “You have 2000 or more feet of air 
holding you up.” 

Clarissa didn’t quite see the logic of this, but 
before long she was talking glibly about ceilings 
and visibility and shouting “‘Con-tact!” Further- 
more, she made up her mind to be the navigator. 

“I’ve always loved maps,” she said when 
Adair had spread the aerial charts on the floor and 
was routing their trip. “‘Let’s see, the dark brown 
is where the mountains are; the green is the low 
country. And these little circles are the airports.” 

Clarissa pointed to one of the circles. “When 


Domesticity gets the upper hand when they look at Navajo rugs 
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Even the best-laid plans run afoul of flying weather. They wait 48 hours 


we fly from Colorado Springs to Cody, Wyoming, 
we can stop right here to refuel.” 

Adair was nice about it, but the airport hap- 
pened to be the “O” in the word Wyoming. 

Adair’s second pre-flight problem concerned a 
suitcase. He’d reckoned that since he weighs 
only 142 pounds wearing heavy mittens, and 
since Clarissa is a small-boned 110, the fifty- 
pound luggage limit could be boosted to sixty or 
sixty-five pounds. Although the plane’s useful 
load limit is about 410 pounds and the luggage 
compartment behind the seat is roomy enough to 
hold several suitcases, Adair knew that too much 
weight at this point would disturb the center of 
gravity and make the plane difficult to handle. 

Therefore he manfully limited his wardrobe. 

But the new Mrs. Rogers had a closet bursting 
with trousseau finery. Reluctantly, she left be- 
hind her wonderful white evening dress, her best 
negligee, a silk dress or so. She insisted on taking 
along six pairs of gloves (and never wore a pair), 
several cotton and linen dresses, blue jeans, jodh- 
purs, boots, black slippers, brown slippers, bal- 
let slippers, house slippers, a jade-and-pink- 
striped dinner dress, a tan gabardine suit, a frothy 
pile of underwear, two hats, a bathing suit, cow- 
boy shirts and sun dresses. 

“My topcoat I’ll wear,” she told Adair. “It’s 
the only thing that’s really heavy.” 


They view Pikes Peak from the Taylor Museum, Colorado Springs 


“That’s fine,” said realist Adair, “except the 
total is now one hundred pounds.” The solution 
was simple: Heavy riding clothes and boots were 
shipped ahead to Pitchfork Ranch. 

Flying delays are of small consequence to spar- 
rows and hawks, but the Rogerses time was 
bounded by hotel reservations and dates with 
friends. They planned to reach Albuquerque on 
May twenty-ninth, spend the thirtieth and thirty- 
first in Mesa Verde, hop over to Colorado 
Springs for several days and then continue to 
Wyoming for a week at the Pitchfork Ranch. 
But they were snafued. 

‘Adair proposes; God disposes,” said Clarissa 
the morning of their scheduled departure. Out- 
side, the sky wept. All that day it rained. It 
rained that night. It rained the next day. 

It was the third morning before they were able 
to climb into their plane and adjust their sun 
glasses. Clarissa, the navigator, wore the head- 
phones of their one-way radio to follow the con- 
stant tone of the radio beam. 

Adair taxied to the runway, saw the green light 
flash in the control tower, then gave the plane 
full throttle. Twenty—forty—fifty miles an hour. 
Adair eased back the wheel. The field, houses, 
city, river and countryside unreeled below them. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR GRIFFIN 





Days of smooth flying, and New Mexico lies in bleak beauty below 


Westward they flew: over the Alleghenies; above 
the tidy fields of Ohio and Indiana. 

When the Rogerses landed at Indianapolis, they 
were welcomed by a “Spencer Tracy sort of 
fellow” who emanated the friendliness that pilots 
everywhere feel for other fliers. Adair said to 
Clarissa: “‘He seemed glad to see us, didn’t he? 
It’s funny—maybe that’s the way the pioneers 
felt when they saw another covered wagon rum- 
bling along over the prairie.” 

Next afternoon as they cruised along at ninety- 
five miles an hour over the low hills of Missouri, 
clouds swelled on the horizon. Between Vichy 
and Springfield, the sky blackened, lightning 
flicked, and radio signals vanished in static. The 
plane, suddenly feather light, rocked and 
bumped. Clarissa forgot the safety of “2000 or 
more feet of air.’”” She wanted down. 

“Do something,” she shouted. “Don’t keep on 
flapping around up here!” 

Ahead lay Springfield, their destination. 
But ahead the sky was black with the core of 
the storm. Adair looked at his gas gauge. The 
wing tanks were empty; the main tank had about 
ten gallons. He decided to retrace his course 
to Rolla, seventy miles back. There was a good 
chance he could get there before the storm. 

“We'll follow that power line,’ he assured 
Clarissa, pointing at the only landmark shown 


—and journey to Cheyenne Mountain zoo to tickle a tiger cub 
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They take off to fly over beautiful Wyoming mountains 


on the chart. “That should take us to Rolla.” 

Less than an hour later they saw a town below. 
“We made it,” said Adair. “And just in time.” 
The rain was closing in; the wind blew stronger. 
Adair circled, anxiously looking for the landing 
field 


utes 


fifteen min- 
But the airport shown on the chart 
was not on the ground. The wind had blown him 
off his course. 


ten minutes 


The gas indicator was bumping the empty 
mark. Adair would have to land, airport or no 
airport. He remembered the time his flying in- 
structor, to test Adair’s ability to make a forced 
landing, had cut the ignition at 2000 feet and 
yelled, ““She’s coming down, bud, and you’d bet- 
ter find a good spot to land!” 

“We're going down, bud 
bud . 


on,” he said to Clarissa. 


going down, 
.” He saw a pasture near a road. “Hold 
He cut the throttle, 
eased into a sideslip, straightened out and landed 
with only a bump or two. 

From a near-by farm house poured an assort- 
ment of men, women and children—an excited 
welcoming committee. “‘This is the first time we 
ever had an airplane land in our back yard,” the 
farmer said. 

These obliging folk gave Adair their well rope 
so he could lash down his plane. The Rogerses 
spent the night in the near-by town of Dixon. 


After watching cowboys with lariats, roping calves 
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Aviation fuel was not available, and next morning 
Adair filled his tank with automobile gasoline. 

The several hours they lost in the storm were 
made up the next day. Seven hours’ flying time, 
635 miles away, they hovered above the baked 
bareness of the Texas Panhandle, flashed into 
Amarillo, weary but triumphant. They were in 
the West and enchanted with the view of a land 
tough as rawhide and dramatic in design—flat 
plains tortured by erosion, fawn colored, blistered 
in red and brown. 

The following noon they were flying 11,500 
feet above sea level, the highest altitude of their 
trip, over the Sandia mountain range of Northern 
New Mexico. Below, the sloping foothills were 
peppered by clusters of houses, green-threaded 
by the Rio Grande. 

**That’s Albuquerque,” said Adair, and he be- 
gan spiraling downward to the municipal airport. 

Adair knew just where he was and how much 
it had cost him to get there. He had pages of 
figures which proved conclusively that it cost him 
$1.73 each 100 miles for fuel. He knew his plane 
flew 17.8 miles on a gallon of gasoline; that, 
given flying weather, light-plane fliers could 
easily average 450 miles a day with approxi- 
mately five hours’ flying time. 

Since many small airports have no eating 
facilities, he had a lunch packed mornings to 
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—and to land at Cody Airfield, near Pitchfork Ranch 


take along for each day’s flying. But they 
had suffered neither from hunger, thirst nor 
claustrophobia since they landed every hour 
or two along the route. The cockpit of this 
model Taylor-Craft is a trifle smaller than the 
interior of a coupé. “To stay aloft longer than 
two hours causes fidgets,”’ Adair says. 

Their four days in the air taught Adair many 
things, but not how to turn back time. When 
they arrived in Albuquerque, they were two 
days late. But Clarissa had her heart set on see- 
ing the Mesa Verde cliff dwellings in South- 
western Colorado. 

“We'll get up early, fly over, see everything in 
one day and rush back,” she pleaded. The 
Rogerses had been married a week. Adair agreed. 

The Mesa Verde trip was an adventure 
neither of them will forget. Their route lay over 
a wasteland stretching for miles, as desolate as 
the moon, pocked and seamed by dry gullies and 
rimmed by distant mountains. In the dawn, the 
land was tenderly colored; the Sandias on the 
east, Mount Taylor on the west, floated in 
mauve-and-blue mists against a saffron sky. 

Two hours later they nosed down to the small 
airport at Cortez, Colorado, a toy town snuggled 
against the flat-topped mountain named “Green 
Table” by a Spanish explorer who saw it in 1776. 

To the Rogerses, unfamiliar with mountain 


—they drive to Yellowstone to be amazed by Old Faithful’s hourly exhibit 
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They spend a week—at home on the range—in a log cabin 


roads, the twenty-mile drive (in a rented car) 
from the entrance of Mesa Verde National Park 
to the mesa’s top was no lark. Clarissa alternated 
squeals with groans. And Adair, who can cope 
with power stalls, admitted he wasn’t in love 
with curving roads. But they were well rewarded 
by the sage-spiced air, the museum, the lodge 
with its curio shop. 

The astounding cliff dwellings, expertly made 
of stone, mortared with mud and almost per- 
fectly preserved in the dry air of the deep caves, 
are accessible only by vertical ladders and steep 
tone stairways. This rather posed a problem for 
little Mrs. Rogers, in green print dress with 
dirndl skirt. “It’s obvious,”’ said she, “I'll have 
to be the last one up every time.” She strongly 
advises dungarees for exploring cliff cities. 

They climbed up to Balcony House, down to 
Spruce Tree Ruin, and saw the mysterious 
Sun Temple. And late in the afternoon, they 
explored the largest ruin of all, Cliff Palace, 
once the home of some 400 Indians, now an 
empty, silent city crouched under the rocky 


f arch of a tremendous cave. 


Clarissa leaned over the cave’s edge. 

“Didn’t a lot of babies fall over?” she asked. 

Babies, their guide assured her, were strapped 
toa board until their first birthday and then 
were turned over to older children for watching. 


They watch rock-bound Yellowstone River roaring by 
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“Mothers had all they could do molding pottery, 
shredding juniper bark to make baby diapers, 
weaving blankets, grinding corn and cooking.” 

‘Sounds like a good healthy life for a woman,” 
grinned Adair. 

They looked out over the silent mesa where, 
in caves, on canyon bottoms and on the flat top, 
once lived thousands of peaceful farmers. The 
quiet was broken only by wind in the pifions and 
the cry of a mourning dove. Above stretched the 
azure sky, gently curdled by cumulus clouds. 

At sunset they were back in their plane flying 
towards Albuquerque. 

The Rogerses had detoured to Albuquerque to 
avoid crossing the snow-tipped Rockies between 
Denver and Colorado Springs, a route which 
would have pushed them to their service ceiling 
of 14,000 feet. They were already one day late for 
their reservations at Colorado Springs. 

The next day .was perfect for flying, the visi- 
bility limited only by the horizon. Early that 
afternoon they reached Colorado Springs, hang- 
ared their plane and took a taxi to famous 
Broadmoor Hotel, where bellhops bowed with a 
snap and chambermaids spoke in refined tones. 

There was a luxurious sun deck, facing a lake 
that reflected mountains and sky. There were a 
skating rink, golf course, tennis courts and a hot 
orchestra. Unfortunately, there were also a 
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ride white horses and dream of buying a mountain 7 


10 A.M. breakfast deadline in the dining room 
and an American plan which irritated them. 
“We can’t be here for meals and see the sights.” 
Adair and Clarissa are the first to admit that 
their three days at Colorado Springs were some- 
thing of a rat race. They met some nice people 
who took them to dinner, invited them to 
parties; there was a trip up Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Road for lunch at Honeymoon Lodge, a 
stop-off at the zoo, where they played witha tiger 
kitten, and a dash around the upjutting rocks of 
the Garden of the Gods. One thing they didn’t 
see was the world from atop Pikes Peak. ““We pre- 
fer a worm’s-eye view of Zeb Pike’s mountain,” 
they said. ““No more swooping roads for us!” 
The Rogerses were beginning to curl up at 
the edges with too much sight-seeing. When 
they landed at Cheyenne, Wyoming, next day, 
enroute to Cody, they hardly looked at the gold- 
plated dome of the state capitol. They were in- 
terested in nothing but reaching Pitchfork Ranch. 
At Cody, Jack Chapman, manager of the 
Pitchfork, was waiting for them. Chapman, slen- 
der, dark, handsome, was as romantic a version of 
a cowboy as Clarissa could hope to see. A jeweled 
belt cinched his waist. The brim of his large hat 
swooped rakishly. 
He led them to a station wagon, tucked them 
in, made arrangements for them to leave their 


—and stop to say, “Hello, bear!” The bear, bored, says nothing 
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They wade out to a rock in the cool waters of the Gibbons River 


plane at the airport for a week and drove them 
swiftly to the ranch, some fifty miles away. 

The Rogerses looked much and said little as 
they drove through the gate of Pitchfork. In the 
green grass, dandelions lay thick. The air was 
thin, sweet to smell, warm with sun and edged 
with the cold of snow that still lay under the 
pines and on the mountains. They’d like to re- 
capture all they remember of that week: 

Mrs. Nick, the cook, calling out to them as 
they rode by, “Go slow, darlinks, for safeness 
first”; the alerted herds of antelope that vanished 
over the mountain tops; the horses thundering 
from range to corral—the sun striking colors from 
their hot flanks, their manes streaming in the wind. 

They rode every day. “My technique,” Clarissa 
wrote her mother, “is simple. I plop along hold- 
ing firmly to the pommel.” 

The pinto pony Adair was given for his first 
ride was fat and sassy, fresh from grass. After a 
mile of placid jogging, the horse jumped straight 
up in four directions and Adair sailed into 
sagebrush. 

**T would have stayed on,” he explained toClar- 
issa, “except my other foot wasn’t in the stirrup.” 

Clarissa said nothing. But she had to take 








back her thoughts a few days later when she saw 
Adair gallop like a Tartar up a rough mountain- 
side, turn some cattle and drive them back to the 
main herd with authentic yells and arm wavings. 
Her eyes alight with pride, she turned to Hugh, a 
blue-eyed, slow-voiced cowboy. “Adair is mar- 
velous. He’d make a good cowboy, wouldn’t he?” 

“Well, m’am,” said. Hugh politely, “he’s got 
the best ‘Yippee’ of any dude I ever heard.” 

The Rogerses spent evenings before the big 
fireplace in the main lodge, hearing tales, listen- 
ing to Elsie, Jack Chapman’s pretty wife, play 
the piano; practicing their intricate tango steps. 
Adair almost forgot his manufacturing plant in 
Philadelphia; Clarissa could barely remember 
when she’d been head of the art department at 
John Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store. 

For a change of pace, Jack Chapman offered 
to drive them over to Yellowstone National 
Park, 150 miles away. 

“You can’t get there in your plane, but if 
you’re willing to get up before dawn, I can drive 
you through the park in one day.” 


At Yellowstone Adair and Clarissa applauded’ 


the assorted beauties and oddities collected in 
the park’s 3472 square miles: the lakes, the roar- 


The couple spent 64 airborne hours on their 5434-mile honeymoon 
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—and finally take off for the not-too-long voyage home 











ing falls, the moose, the pastel-colored earth 
caldrons bubbling with thick sulphurous messes, 

Just as did hundreds of others watching the 
performance, the Rogerses said “‘O-o-o-h!” with 
rising inflection as Old Faithful’s pillar of water 
gushed high into the air, then slowly settled back. 
And, like other park visitors, they had their en- 
counter with the bears. 

That evening on the way home the Rogerses 
decided that it was not all scenery and fresh air 
that attracted them so strongly to the West. 

Adair held up a forkful of steak. “Imagine a 
steak like this for a dollar twenty-five,” he said. 

*There’s no beef so tender and good,” Chap- 
man told them, “‘as the grass-fattened variety.” 

The transition from steaks to driving in the 
moonlight is not difficult for folk on their wed- 
ding trip. The Rogerses’ only difficult transition 
was to get back into their plane again a few days 
later to fly home. 

Clarissa’s amber eyes were pensive as she 
looked at the tawny earth beneath their blue- 
and-yellow plane. And that’s when Adair shouted 
above the roar of the motor: “Remind me, Mrs. 
Rogers, to take you on another Western honey- 
moon sometime!” THE END 


—and three weeks later arrived home for breakfast 
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: Onetime pirate paradise, | ( ; A | 
this British Colonial gem of J A M A % 
| the Caribbean is a | 


te scover ed island of cool hills Kingston’s streets are colorful 
and tropical beaches 


with country carts and wandering livestock 


> home 


earth 


water 
1 back. BY FRED ROSEN 
eir en- 
FOR THEIR PLAYGROUND, the 
seventeenth-century buccaneers 
chose a strange and beautiful 
island in the heart of the Spanish 
Main. Its coastal lowlands were 
tropical paradises of palms and 7 
scented breezes; its interior a cool and spacious eutp aces 
land of towering mountains and sudden valleys. 
Here they brought their craft, heavy with loot 
from the ravished galleons of Spain, whenever 
they wished to enjoy and forget. 
The island is Jamaica, the “‘lost”” playground 
of the Caribbean. It is ripe for rediscovery by 
gentler twentieth-century folk who also want an 
island where they can enjoy and forget, and 
don’t want a lot of crowds when they get there. 
It has frogs which whistle like birds and oysters 
which grow on trees; voodoo and modern plumb- 
ing; golden orchids and the black Maroons who 
once defeated the British Empire; coral beaches 
under year-round sunshine and mountain re- 
treats of year-round coolness. 
Jamaica is about the size of Connecticut, lying 
due south of Cuba. Until prewar shipping serv- 
we is resumed, probably not until sometime 
in 1947, the only way to get there is by air. Four 
hours after you take off from Miami your Pan- 
American Clipper soars over the mountain- ; : 
rimmed bay of Kingston, the capital and only “Lif up your puddin’ and mash flat,” 
large city. Your first Jamaican is a Negro in a says the colonial cop 
white jacket with brass buttons, who bows, says 
something in a guttural singsong English you 
won't understand and hands you a free glass of 
rum punch. 
Surprise No. 2 is the drive from the airport 
tai, e long sweep of the bay. There are 
a " coconut palms and in the air the 
a — ss of the optes— Diet you’re not 
acs :. the “Doctor”’—the breeze which 
day from the sea toward the purple 


mountains ° 
a Remember when you're getting a A mountain stream flows through the 
min or near Kingston, that at night he cool hills and gardens of Shaw Park 
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Men as well as women carry freight 
on their heads along Montego Bay 


Breakfast includes tree-ripened oranges 
Jamaica style: peeled and impaled on q fo 





People walk in the streets, 
but a banana-laden donkey 
prefers the sidewalk 
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blows from the mountains to the sea and changes 
his name—though don’t worry—to the “Under- 
taker.” 

Kingston is the least interesting spot on the 
island, though somewhat redeemed by the color- 
ful life in its streets. Black, barefoot women bal- 
ancing on their heads great baskets of yellow 
and purple fruit walk in the gutters—never the 
sidewalks— with swinging arms and hips. Goats, 
dogs and chickens wander through the modern 
downtown district as well as the shantytown 
dwellings of the “smaller people.” A black gent 
inred-striped blue pants, white tunic with brass 
buttons, white pith helmet and swagger stick is 
just a policeman. And when he shouts threaten- 
ingly at a dozing oxcart driver with a machete 
through his belt: “Lif up your puddin’ and 
mash flat!” all he means is “Hurry up, Joe.” 

At night, take your pick of a series of “punch 
bowl” bars where the calypsolike ballads of 
Jamaica are sung by guitar-strumming minstrels 
with names like Sir Lancelot, the Duke of Middle 
Age and the Count DeCay. Across Kingston 
Bay, a few shacks and an old fort are all 
that’s left of the biggest night-club center in 
history—Port Royal. Once the buccaneer 
capital of Jamaica, it was described as “the 
fichest and wickedest spot on earth,” where 
)"iearded pirates, their ears hung with priceless 
z swaggered along the quays throwing 
around handfuls of gold coins. The drinking 
“Shops were filled with cups of gold and silver 
) and were used by common seamen in whose ears 
“hung gold rings incrusted with diamonds and 
) tubies. Dagger thrusts were as common as fights, 
and the bodies of murdered men would remain 
ina dancing room until the dancing was over.” 

It was here the freebooter, Sir Henry Morgan, 

astounded the Spanish Main, 
when, after being sent to England 

in chains to be hanged for sack- 
ing Panama, he returned not only 
alive but with the title of king’s 
governor for Jamaica. When a ship- 
load of his old buccaneer cronies 
sailed into the harbor, Morgan invited 
the entire crew to the governor’s pal- 
ace. He gave them the finest food 
"and wine, carousing all night, as he did 
in the old days. But the following 
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In pirate days, the guns of old Fort Charles 
controlled the harbor 
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morning, the besotted outlaws were dragged from 
under the tables to face a steely-eyed Morgan, 
sitting in official robes, to sentence them to hang. 
On June 7, 1692 there was a great earthquake. 
Port Royal slid into the bay. 
You'll find whispers of this swashbuckling past 
in every corner of modern Jamaica. 


Out of This World 


Don’t spend more than a couple of nights in 
Kingston, since Jamaica’s “enjoy and forget” 
qualities are largely elsewhere. By picking your 
altitude you can just about pick your climate. 
If you want coolness plus the wise, relaxed pace 
of the tropics, spend most of your time at Shaw 
Park, Mandeville or the Blue Mountains. If you 
want modern seashore-resort life, go where the 
few Americans who discovered Jamaica before 
the war usually went— Montego Bay, about 118 
miles and six hours away on the other side of the 
island. The best way to travel is by car and driver, 
which will cost about fifty dollars. 

The dream-beautiful, strangely remote quality 
of Jamaican scenery, which the buccaneers re- 
corded, grips you as soon as you leave the 
bustling streets of Kingston. First you ride 
through fields of sugar cane whose arrow-shaped 
blossoms, twenty feet in the air, form miles of 
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aerial flower ranks all alive with the subtle 
rhythms of wheat in a breeze. There are gnarled 
cotton trees as wide as the automobile, some with 
looping scarlet creepers and some whose pulpy 
flowers grow directly from the trunk. The sky is 
clear, washed blue, the volatile tropical clouds 
puffy white. Now and then, as you climb, a lean, 
tawny valley stretches out from under foot. 

Suddenly you are among masses of coconut 
palms flowing up a mountain slope and spilling 
down into the next valley—a jungle of immense 
green feather dusters atop slender arching trunks 
gleaming bronze in the sun. Then a plunge into 
the gorge of the Rio Cobra surging between 
sheer rocky cliffs down which hangs the dense 
bush like a huge green mat. 

Fourteen miles from Kingston you roll into 
Spanish Town, founded by the Spaniards nearly 
a hundred years before the Pilgrim fathers came 
to America. It is very old and sleepy, and the 
sun seems to pour down extra slow and heavy on 
the plaza, the patios, the grillwork so startlingly 
Spanish. But there’s nothing Spanish about the 
people. They’re the same quiet, ragged Negroes 
you see all over the island. The women with the 
inevitable bundles on their heads, smoking clay 
pipes or cigars and trudging along on bare, 
gnarled feet; the men with machetes held cradled 
in their arms like babies; the small boys or 
“picknies” driving tiny burros or herds of 
fawnlike goats. 

You pass through a dozen tiny villages of 
palm-thatched huts strung along one street. Each 
has a general store as big as a large packing case 
with one side open and worn signs reading: THE 
MAGNIFICENT PuRCHASE Emporium or SIMPLY 
SuPERB GROCERY AND GENERAL PurRCHASE Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 

Just before you reach the north coast the road 
is blocked with herds of white Indian cattle with 
long horns. Leading them is a Negro in long 
scarlet robe, Biblical staff and a ram’s horn which 
he blows steadily in reply when an automobile 
blows at him. The machine wins, as always. 

At Ocho Rios, near where Columbus landed 
in 1494, you turn into the hills to lunch at Shaw 
Park. Once a plantation “great house,” Shaw 
Park has been made into a hostelry which some- 
how retains not only the furniture but also the 
easy tranquillity of the old manor. It is high in 
the cool hills with a magnificent view of jungle 
slopes slanting down to the blue Caribbean. The 
swimming pool is fed by a mountain waterfall 
which continues down to terraced gardens of 
bright tropical flowers. Dignified Englishmen in 
long shorts and tennis shoes stroll about, books 
under arm. Many’s the traveler who wants to lin- 
ger here. If it’s during the winter season you need 
reservations in advance. 

Late in the afternoon, you come to a perfect 
semicircle of green hills around a body of re- 
markably iridescent water. Watching one spot in 
the water you will see a shimmering pool of 
emerald green merge with a sudden tide of co- 
balt blue, into which soon threads a ribbon of 
violet. The sun is hot and clean, the air crystal- 
clear showing vividly the masses of wildflowers 
on the hills, the fleecy clouds in a sky like wet, 

blue silk stretched taut. This is Montego Bay. 

At night you watch luminescent fish dart 
through silver stripes of moonlight banded across 
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the bay, while fishermen’s torches form a chain 
of yellow light far out on the circling reef. The 
hotel bars are filled with well-dressed crowds 
which, strolling on the terraces under swaying 
palms, look almost uncomfortably part of a 
Hollywood set. Beware of an explosive mixture 
of rum and coconut water. Little bands of native 
musicians drift from bar to bar to play and sing 
for pennies. Local favorite is ‘‘ Porkchops,” a sloe- 
eyed black youth, master of the Jamaican guitar 
and an endless series of native ballads, Calypsos 
and exotic compositions of his own. Broadway 
Bill, owner of a gaudily painted rowboat named 
the Queen Elizabeth, will sing for you as he 
rows across the bay to the coral gardens or a 
picnic on one of the tiny green islands where, 
for two hours, you can have your own tropical 
retreat all to yourself. 

The Negroes you see in the primitive huts are 
descendants of West African slaves. But there 
are also Chinese, who own all the grocery stores; 
East Indian coolies, imported to work in the rice 
fields; Indians and Syrians, who have built some 
of the largest commercial establishments on the 
islands; a tiny group of Spanish Jews; and of 
course the British colonials. 

Only an hour from Montego Bay is the Cock- 
pit Country, a weird, wild land of endless conical 
hills covered with thick bush through which no 
road has ever penetrated. This is the home of the 
Maroons, who live under formal treaty status 
with the British Empire. They are descendants of 
slaves and buccaneers who refused to submit to 
the British. They have their own laws and cus- 
toms, and are about the only people on the island 
who still hunt the wild boar. 

One valley in Jamaica is inhabited entirely by 
the “Black Irish,” whose ancestors came from 
County Cork, where they had been impressed into 
the British Navy hundreds of years ago. In an- 
other, every family is named Morgan and still 
resembles the lusty old buccaneer. 

If you’re extraordinarily lucky and have a 
good Jamaican friend you might get to a Poco- 
mania. Pocomania is a set of voodoolike rituals 
performed at night as a wild barefoot dance 
around lighted candles set in mystical designs 
on the ground. 

Every Jamaican community has its Obeah- 
man, a sort of witch doctor and adviser on all 
matters, since he knows everything and is never 
wrong. 

In a land where there are more illegitimate 
children than legitimate, marriage is one of the 
rarest of social functions. When a middle-aged 
couple decide to get married after, say, twenty 
years of devoted life together, nobody thinks 
anything of it when all the bridesmaids and at- 
tendants turn out to be their children. 

If the groom is well-to-do he may give a pre- 
wedding “Curry Goat Feed.” This is so mascu- 
line that even the chicken soup must be made of 
rooster and not hen; the goat must be a he-man 
ram and washed down with.plenty of rum. Des- 
sert is probably boiled banana with “dip and 
flash’””—dip the banana in a sauce, flash off the 
surplus and take a bite. 

Old planters still sigh over the good old days 
when a man had to drink twenty-four glasses of 
rum in one day before he could prove himself 
worthy. One of the finest of the old plantations 
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where the good old days still live is an hour and 
a half by car from Montego Bay. ; 

At Good Hope, now a tropical dude ranch, 
the genial owner is “Squire” and his wife “‘Mis- 
tress’ to the hands who work in the fields. It 
has rare eighteenth-century furniture and china, 
the original colonial roof of sweet-smelling cedar, 
and mahogany floors smooth from hundreds of 
years of polishing. 

After a long, delightful day swimming in the 
pool or sea and riding through tropical trails 
you'll get a memorable dinner served Jamaican 
colonial style. That means your own personal 
waiter and “boy,” who watch every move and 
won’t even let you reach for the salt. You 
might have and fried bananas 
washed down with coconut water. Try the soft 
jelly scooped out of a young coconut from one of 
the palms just outside the terrace dining room. 

After dinner, guests sit out on the lawn for 
entertainment by local bush Negroes. The moon 
is bright, the palms swish gently and in the air 


parrot pie 
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Black fingers beat out 
a rhythm on strings and drum for Calypso singers 







is the strange two-tone melody of the whistling 
Jamaican frog. 

Every musical instrument is homemade—the 
weirdest being the eight-foot cocolimojo, made of 
the branch of a palm tree with a string stretched 
across its arched ends like a bow. Two men sit on 
either end drawing the string taut. One beats the 
string with drumsticks, the other, facing him, 
slides back and forth a hollow calabash gourd, 
changing the pitch. Black backs sweat and rip- 
ple as the tom-tom rhythm goes faster and faster 
until the players are exhausted. This is followed 
by a soulful barefoot boy who sings over and 
over of the “Hum-hum rancho” where the 
“dearsandthecantaloupesplay.”’ A bushmagician 
swallows fire and dances on broken glass, eight 
men wrestle at once, and finally everyone stands 
to God Save the King. 

Driving back from Montego Bay to Kingston 
you’ll have several interesting hours—or days- 
at Mandeville, a quaint reproduction of an 
English village, in the cool inland hills. There’ 
a country club with tennis and golf and probably 
the most active British social life on the island. 
On the south coast you can put on a pair 0 
swamp boots and go for an alligator shoot o 





deep-sea fishing. 

You might drive back the long way around the 
eastern coast for a night or two at the modem 
hotel in beautiful Port Antonio. It’s easy to & 
ganize rafting parties down the lush valley ot 
the near-by Rio Grande, taking along a bathing 
suit and a picnic lunch. 

Jamaicans say it takes a week to let all the 
modern fret ooze out of your bones. But it take 
only another week before you feel like native 
who, when something has to be done, have the! 
own equivalent of the Latin’s “ Majiana.” |s 
Jamaica they say “Monday, week.” THEE” 


For suggestions on a trip to Jamaica . i 
see Facts for Holidays. page J 
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NEW YORK OPENS UP in the fall. Cities are cool- 
weather places, most of them, and the city which 

most in its metropolitan bigness is no 
exception. Fall to New York means the begin- 
ning of its flood of business and pleasure visitors, 


‘the start of the theater season, new night clubs 


and new shows in the old ones, a boom in every- 


‘thing from entertainment to department-store 


indices, a larger take for every entrepreneur from 
the humble organ grinder’s monkey to the su- 
perior salesman of machine tools operating out 
of a Byzantine hotel suite. 

A report on the coming season in New York is 
certainly a Hotmay must. We have chosen to 
give you New York in two sections, the first a 
round-the-town roundup touching as many 
facets of visitor interest as possible, the second a 
specialized and lively look at the beginning 
theater season. 


Authors and Subjects 


Our author for the first article is Louis Unter- 
meyer, poet, anthologist, traveler, lecturer, 
gourmet, wit—and New Yorker. Mr. Unter- 
meyer knows and loves New York with the 
knowledge and love not merely of a citizen of 
the city but of a scholar of its past and an ex- 
plorer of its present. He’s the ideal guide to see 
that you, as a visitor, miss no part of Father 
Knickerbocker’s city. 

Robert Sylvester does the theater story. Bob 
is the young and talented theater reporter of the 
New York Daily News. His beat is Broadway, 
the street of bright lights and plays and night 
clubs, and to him it’s anything but a routine 
assignment. He’s friends with the street and the 
people of the street. He tips you off to theater 
plans for the 1946-1947 season in the city which 
is the theater capital of the U.S. 

But before you go into either article, here’s a 
preliminary briefing for you on the history of the 
city. You'll probably be mostly occupied with 
what it is today, but it may help your under- 
standing to know a little something of how it 
got that way. 

The first citizens of New York about whom 
anyone knows enough to write were Algonquin 
Indians. They tipped with wampum, ate corn 
instead of drinking it, never had to argue with a 
hackie and watched with amused interest when 
the Portuzuese explorer, Estéban Gémez, skirted 
their coast, without landing, in 1525. They had a 
hard life of it and probably assumed that, after 
one look, the foreign visitor would take the word 


back to his interested friends on the other side 
of Gitchec Gumee that Manhattan Island wasn’t 
worth t} 


trouble of moving in. 
It didi:’t work that way, of course. The Dutch, 


bellweth red by a hired English pilot named 
Hudson, moved in less than a hundred years 
after E 


»an’s look-see. They moved in with 








rum. and gunpowder and cattle and cotton and a 
contract with the Dutch West India Company 
back home. It wasn’t until 1626 that the island, 
still predominantly Dutch in population, ac- 
tually and officially changed hands, with Peter 
Minuit shelling out knives, beads and trinkets to 
the tune of twenty-four dollars, in return for 
which the receiving Algonquins ceded him their 
rights to Manhattan. 

The Dutch continued in almost undisputed 
possession of their new property until 1664. 
Their regime was confused and disorderly, and 
ornamented by the peg-leg figure of Peter Stuy- 
vesant, who took over as head man in 1647 and 
held the job until the British moved in seventeen 
years later. The island, through the last years 
of Dutch administration, had a great and grow- 
ing liquor problem, heavy taxes and squabbles 
with the Indians which couldn’t be resolved even 
by the Stuyvesant diplomacy. 


British Manhattan 


English control brought new growth to Man- 
hattan. The island got a newspaper of its own, a 
free grammar school, a public library, a simpler 
governmental administration, Columbia Uni- 
versity (without Nicholas Murray Butler) and 
its first race riots, the Negro Plot disturbances of 
1741. It was well on its way to becoming a big- 
time town and, naturally, it was ripe to blossom 
as a spawning place for the libidinous plots of 
American radicals bent on getting out from 
under British rule. The Stamp Act Congress met 
at City Hall, the Sons of Liberty incited mob 
violence, the Revolutionary partisans took over 
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Introduction to NEW YORK 


the city, the British took over the city, and 
finally, in 1783, New York became unalterably 
part of the new United States. 

The American city grew and grew. In 1786 
the Tammany Society was established to be- 
come, not long after its inception, a synonym for 
New York City politics. Port facilities expanded 
and yearly duties on imports ran as high as ten 
million dollars. Modern plumbing had not yet 
come to cast its porcelain benison upon metro- 
politan living, and streets, even in Civil War 
times, often ran deep with filth. But New York 
was a big city, the big city. Its Civil War draft 
riots were bloodier than elsewhere and addi- 
tional merriment was provided by large-scale 
brawls between the newly formed Metropolitan 
Police, outfitted with shiny badges and top 
hats, and the older Municipal Police. The 
Bowery, which had begun its civilized life as a 
pleasant and picturesque country lane, became a 
haunt of criminals and their molls, and the main 
stem of a gang system that for sheer brutality 
and disregard for authority made the crime rings 
of the 1920’s look like a lawn fete at a respect- 
able country church. New York was tough and 
lawless, and reveled in its toughness. 

The city grew geographically as its population 
spilled out of alleysand pushed its borders broader. 
The Bronx was annexed in 1874 and Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond in 1898. New York be- 
came Greater New York and kept on growing. 


New York Comes of Age 


It was in the early 1900’s that New York came 
of age internationally as well as nationally. The 
first World War drove money from shattered 
Europe to the commercial capital of the New 
World. The international bankers who were to 
become a fixture in political oratory put New 
York on their maps next to London and above 
Amsterdam and Paris. New York was a combi- 
nation capital of everything—finance, music, art, 
theater; writing, publishing, crime, architectural 
achievement and slum disgrace. No one city in 
the world is ahead of every other, but New York, 
from the early 1920’s on, has made a definite 
effort to collect the most and the best and the 
worst of everything. 

New York’s lights donned a dimout veil for 
World War II, but hardly anyone got panicky. 
New York still was an entertainment magnet for 
soldiers and for war-working civilians, it still 
played a persistent counterpoint to Washington 
in the planning of the war, it still tumbled over 
with people working and people playing, people 
making money and people spending it, and 
people just being part of New York. 

With the war over, the lights came on again. 
And New York, twenty-four dollars’ worth of 
gewgaws to the Algonquins, is still trying to 
outdo any other city you can name. 
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Seven days in New York with a famous poet for guide 


is a recipe with never a dull moment. He starts 


with a Big Night, sees stars, lets Broadway beckon 


and finds time and place for a bang-up climax 


by LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


T WAS BOUND to happen to me. On lecture trips 
I had been fortunate enough to meet nice peo- 
ple and, even more fortunately, I had been pleas- 
antly entertained by them. When I expressed my 
gratitude on my departure, I usually wound up 
with: “Don’t forget to look me up, if ever you get 
to New York.” 
What happened was that many people did. 
And the first ones caught me confused and unpre- 
pared. For all my talk about how well I could 
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Drawings by José Bartoli 


guide them through Bagdad-on-the-Subway, 
I found myself rusty on my native heath. I 
hadn’t seen the Statue of Liberty since the 
seventh grade of P.S. 6 had gone on an excur- 
sion in—well, never mind what year. Grant’s 
Tomb to me was just a deadly edifice somewhere 
on Riverside Drive. Still I had made an offer 
and I had to make good on it. My first visitors 
descended on me while I was still a hick in my 
own home town. But I wouldn’t let it happen 
again. I buckled down; I went in there fighting 
my way from Chinatown to Chelsea, from York- 
ville to Yonkers, from the Gashouse District to 
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Gramercy Park. I discovered things about this 
tight little twelve-and-a-half-by-two-and-a- 
half-mile island that I had loved without 
knowledge. Manhattan, as I am now able to 
show my visiting friends, is not all onrushing 
tempo and shrieking hurly-burly. New York 
has islands of quiet, quaint nooks, and unsus- 
pected backwaters. 

It took long and careful exploration, but I 
finally worked out a schedule that samples 
practically every aspect of the city. 

Like a well-balanced meal, the itinerary '- 
cludes an appetizer, a main course, exotic : de- 
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New York is glittering and expensive 


At the Stork Club you dance beside New York 
debutantes, seasons 1895 to 1947, inclusive 


Intellectuals and movie stars are daily fare to 
these cast-iron jockeys at the Twenty One Club 


dishes and memorable sweets—in short, a little 
of everything. 

I would start with the Big Night. A Manhat- 
tan holiday should begin with a bang, and the 
first night should spare no expense. New York 
is going to be expensive anyway, more expensive 
than almost any other city in the U. S., and we 
might as well dive right into it. If you want to 
eat superlatively well, you will go to the Twenty 
One Club (at 21 West 52nd Street between 5th 
and 6th avenues) or to Café Chambord, on 
once-plebeian 3rd Avenue near 49th Street. 
Both places are for the true and, incidentally, 
affluent epicure. Here, in exclusive settings, you 
will mingle with aristocrats of the world of arts 
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You don’t need an ermine cape or a limousine to appreciate good music, but some New Yorkers 
think they are essential. Metropolitan opera-goers are almost as much fun to watch as the opera 


City folk, sight-seers and Hollywood talent scouts come to the big, expensive cabaret La Martinique 
for the same reason—to look at the night club’s famous line of tall, glittering, glamorous show girls 


and industry. At one table you might see Bennett 
Cerf, the writing publisher; Sinclair Lewis, Clifton 
Fadiman, Ginger Rogers and Cerf’s charming 
wife, Phyllis. In another corner you might glimpse 
Jack Kapp, a Horatio Alger hero whose millions 
of Decca discs may be said to have broken all 
other records, in the company of his star per- 
former, Bing Crosby; the lovely singer, Kitty 
Carlisle; Ronald Colman; and Richard Rodgers, 
whose Oklahoma and Carousel breathe the very 
youth of America. 

At Chambord, if you follow the lead of host 
Roger Chauveron, you will indulge in pompano, 
that delectable fish flown by plane from the 
South and steeped in a sauce of white wine; or 
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les rognons de veau flambés au cognac et Armagnat, 
kidneys glorified in burning brandy; concluding 
with baba au rhum, a rum-soaked pastry light asan 
angel’s dream. At Twenty One, if you take the 
advice of the proprietor, Jack Kriendler, you will 
order delicacies like breast of guinea hen with 
wild rice, or boneless squab provocatively stuffed, 
and end with cerises jubilee, ice cream topped with 
brandied cherries, brought flaming to the table. 

As both Chambord and Twenty One cater 
entirely to the cultivated palate, they allow no 
dancing. But the evening is still young—and 
there are many other places if you are in a dane: 
ing mood. Two of the best at which to try your 
rumba are the Stork Club (just east of Fifth 
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it’s homely as shirt sleeves and beer 


Clay pipes, a pint of bitters and a succulent, solid beefsteak are in order at Keen’s Chop House, where 
you admire the old theatrical background or just forget atmosphere and enjoy yourself eating 


hee 


Greenwich Village artists relax at their out- 
door shows; they don’t worry if buyers are rare 


Avenue on 53rd Street) and El Morocco (a 
block away on 54th Street). Both places are well- 
stocked with celebrities and would-bes. And 
both places are expert at turning away excess 
customers who may not measure up to the 
doorman’s peculiar standards. 

If you tire of dancing and it’s still too early to 
think of sleep, there are a dozen diversions just 
a few streets away. Each night-spot has its own 
clique. There are those who rave about the 
Copacabana, where glittering girls are a back- 
ground for topnotch comedians. Others can 
never get enough of the Carnival’s atmosphere of 
night club crossed with circus. But these are big 
and brassy, and I prefer a place a little less 
‘aucous. The Blue Angel is the magnet that con- 
unually draws me when I crave this type of 
relief... The night is over; but not for late rev- 
tlers. For a hange, why not have breakfast before 
Yougoto bed? You can eat your way into dawn— 


In his Third Avenue saloon, Tim Costello serves 
affable Irishmen and irritable writers alike 





Billys Bar retains glass globes and beer pumps 
in a valiant battle against creeping modernism 
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Luchow’s, on Fourteenth Street, is proof that 
Germany once had its gracious side of life 


Fifty-Ninth Street cabbies have gazed down 
on generations of couples in Central Park 


and into the creamiest cheesecake this side of 
Milwaukee—at Reuben’s (58th Street between 
Madison and Fifth) in the company of Broadway 
stars, newspaper columnists and chorus girls. 


Second Day 


YOU SLEEP so soundly that you almost let yourself 
stay in bed until noon. But you cannot afford 
to waste a moment. There’s shopping to be 
done, both practical and window, and Madison 
Avenue lures you with its specialty shops, jewelry 
stores and art displays. Third Avenue between 
42nd and 57th Streets is an almost uninter- 
rupted stretch of antique shops. 

And there is Fifth Avenue, the street which is a 
national shopping symbol—Saks Fifth Avenue; 
Bonwit Teller; Bergdorf-Goodman; I. Miller; 
Lord and Taylor; B. Altman; Best and Co.; W. 
and J. Sloane; Georg Jensen; Elizabeth Arden; 
Tiffany and Company. . . . Here walk the most 
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Everyone travels tourist class on New York’s own steamship line, the Staten Island ferry. For forty minutes 
you can look at sea gulls, skyline, the Statue of Liberty, and some honest-to-goodness, seagoing straphangers’* 
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New York is a rubberneck paradise 





New York’s most patient lady stands on Bed- 
loe’s Island, off the southern tip of Manhattan 





Foralmost two hundred years Trinity Church 
has peered down the narrow alley of Wall Street 


beautiful and best-dressed women in the world; 
here, within twenty blocks, is a realm set apart, a 
world of wishful fantasy. 

But walking even in a fairyland is hard on the 
fet Rest—physical and spiritual—is offered by 
Saint Patrick's Cathedral (between 50th and 
ist Streets), the city’s largest and most impres- 
- Gothic structure, patterned after the famous 
‘wit-spired cathedral at Cologne. It is quaint 
and old-world but, from the 21st floor of Rocke- 
a Center buildings opposite, St. Pat’s still 

Mspiring. Another strange and lovely con- 
P to its showy surroundings is St. Thomas’ 
“ urch on 53 rd Street. St. Thomas’ is noted for 

€xquisite interior and its fashionable wed- 


Millions of New Yorkers meet beside the lions in front of the Public Library. A few people even 
go inside, where they can find anything to read from the Gutenberg Bible to Terry and the Pirates 


The Museum of Modern Art is aptly modern; 
with basement movies, a lunch club on the roof 


dings; the sculptor carved above the Bride’s 
Door a traditional lover’s knot and accompanied 
it with a dollar sign—an ironic comment in stone 
that has been left undisturbed. 

Fifth Avenue also offers a fine substitute for 
the Fountain of Youth: a monster toyshop 
(F. A. O. Schwarz, on the corner of 58th 
Street). Here you can recapture, at least for an 
hour, the Never-Never Land of Dreams of your 
own childhood. 

But perhaps Fifth Avenue’s crowning splendor 
is Rockefeller Center, that city within a city. Cold 
statistics disclose that Rockefeller Center covers 
almost six city blocks and contains more than a 
dozen skyscrapers, notably the immense Radio 
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The Cloisters, reconstructed from abandoned 
monasteries, take you quickly to medieval Europe 


City Music Hall, the RCA building, the edifice 
devoted to Time and Life (two other magazines 
you might have heard of), and the Associated 
Press building. Some twenty-eight thousand 
people work in the Center and a hundred and 
twenty-five thousand visit it daily, a total of al- 
most 155,000, a figure exceeding the population 
of all but fifty-five U.S. cities. 

What lies around Rockefeller Center is almost 
as extraordinary as what lies within. The street- 
level area facing Fifth Avenue houses the Chan- 
nel Gardens interlaced with pools and waterfalls. 
The floral displays, changed completely every 
few weeks, are the envy and despair of amateur 
gardeners. Spring begins here with a rainbow of 
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. packed with history that still lives 


One of the city’s oldest houses, on Weehawken 
Street near Tenth, once housed British troops 


MacDougal Alley is the capital of Greenwich 
Village, now more fashionable than picturesque 


Dutch tulips and hyacinths. Easter is ushered in 
with a transplanting of thousands of dazzling 
white lilies, yellow pansies and golden forsythia, 
holding the sun long after it has set. The whole 
year is an ever-changing parade of flowers. 

But time presses; we must think of lunch. At 
Rockefeller Center you don’t have to think long, 
for within the buildings there are twenty-six 
separate restaurants, ranging from the subter- 
ranean Milk Bar to the Rainbow Lounge on the 
sixty-fifth floor; from the Restaurant Frangais on 
the concourse to the English Grill, both facing 
the open-air plaza which, in winter, is trans- 
formed into an outdoor ice-skating rink, one of 
New York’s most attractive free shows. 

Around the corner on Fifty-third Street, just off 
Fifth Avenue, is one of the most unusual spots in 
the city: the Museum of Modern Art. Don’t let 
the name overawe you; it is a small and cheerful 
place; intimate, not intimidating. There are 
always a couple of good art shows going on. For 
October you can see Fourteen Americans, featur- 
ing contemporary U. S. painters, and a one- 
wornan show of Florine Stettheimer. In addition 
there is lunch or tea in the Sculpture Garden. 

I am not so naive as to imagine vacationers will 
spend much time in the New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street; but still it is the 
second largest library in the country (only the 
Library of Congress tops it), and so centrally 
located it is easy to reach from anywhere. Its 
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Today the city owns the Gracie Mansion, on the edge of the East River. Once a meeting place for 
Washington Irving and De Witt Clinton, it has been a museum and is now the home of the mayor 


Old Beekman tavern still serves the leather 
district, once was an East River swamp 


solemn stone lions front a fine example of the 
19th century architecture of Carrére and Hast- 
ings. For the booklover here is Browser’s Paradise, 
and, incidentally, it makes a fine place to meet. 

For dinner, you have an almost limitless choice 
of restaurants. You can, with a little imagination, 
eat yourself around the world. Unless you want 
to confine yourself to one particular nation, you 
should try an assortment of cuisines. There is, 
for example, Keen’s very very English Chop 
House (36th Street, east of Sixth Avenue), where 
you can still get a double lamb chop, a mam- 
moth mutton chop, or “‘a bit of the underdone 
joint.” If you are in a mood for French delicacies, 
you can find them at Rey & Pierre (42 West 
52nd Street), L’Auberge (58 West 56 Street), 
or Le Pavillon (5 East 55th Street). Would you 
like to go Italian for the evening? Then try the 
Red Devil or Vesuvio, both on 48th Street west 
of Sixth Avenue, and both living up to their 
names. Sample their finocchio, a licorice-tasting 
celery. 
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George Washington ate in the Fraunce 
Tavern; in 1946it serves downtown businessmen 








An old Hudson manor, the Claremont Inn com 
bines tea dancing with a view of the Palisades 


Do you want to see how the Viennese enjoyet 
themselves before the war? Go to Hapsbut 
House (313 East 55th Street), with its sophis* 
catedly artless murals by Ludwig # melmass 
If, on the other hand, you want to sta rugged! 
American, you can savor New England at 
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of the three White Turkeys; gorge on Maine 
blueberry griddle cakes, Philadelphia scrapple, 
and hot popovers at Town and Country, a cross 
between a farm kitchen and a baroque palace 
at 284 Park Avenue; eat sea food at Billy the 
an (7 East 20th Street or 10 West 47th 
Street), King of the Sea (879 Third Avenue) or, 
est of all, at Sweet’s, established a century ago in 
‘the brine-and-seaweed setting of Fulton Market. 
Thus fortified, you are ready for Swing Alley, 
‘ Fifty-second Street around Fifth and Sixth 
“Avenues. Here are two dozen large and little 
clubs, the raucous Leon and Eddie’s snug- 
impudently close to the aloof Twenty One 
ab. And here are late jive spots like the Club 
pwnbeat, Jimmy Ryan’s, Hickory House, the 
, the Three Deuces and the Spotlite. 
§ a good section for polishing off the evening. 
Third Day 
WANT to feel like a sybarite, you’ll 
breakfast in bed; but if you have a child 
with you—or if you want to touch another level 


of busy New York—you’ll try the Automat. 
Children (and several thousand adults) get their 

















chief pleasure here from watching a nickel un- 
dergo a miraculous change into a cup of coffee or 
from seeing a sandwich pop out of its glass cage. 

If it’s a fine day, you might be tempted to look 
at New York from an angle unknown to most, 
and one that requires no effort, not even walking. 
Sight-seeing yachts leave the Battery (Pier 1) and 
West 42nd Street several times a day. The voyage 
around Manhattan is a lazy way to combine 
relaxation with information, for the three-hour 
trip is accompanied by a lecture and, if you 
want, you can grab a snack en route. 

The boat ride will give you New York from 
the outside; for a trip through the interior there 
is nothing better than a long ride on the Fifth 
Avenue bus. There are several routes and ob- 
jectives, but I suggest Bus Number 4. This will 
take you up through the heart of Fifth Avenue 
to 110th Street; then west to Riverside Drive. 
Then far north on Riverside along the Hudson 
opposite the lordly Palisades. You might make a 
stopover at Grant’s Tomb, or the Claremont Inn 
(Riverside Drive and 124th Street) for lunch, 
tea dancing, a magnificent view, and a glimpse 
of old Manhattan history. 
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But the bus takes us still farther north to 190th 
Street and Fort Tryon Park. We have left mod- 
ern Manhattan to enter medieval Europe. 
Here are four cloisters reconstructed by Rock- 
efeller grants from long-abandoned monaster- 
ies—sculptured doorways, frescoed walls, many- 
colored statues, and stained glass. 

For those who do not wish to plunge into the 
past, there is the brisk and energetic present. 
Let’s board another Fifth Avenue bus, this time 
Number 15, through 57th Street east to across- 
the-river Queens. A change of buses, and we are 
at La Guardia Airport, which offers an observa- 
tion deck, a restaurant for a leisurely lunch, and 
the Kitty Hawk room for cocktails. Planes land 
and take off, more than 500 every 24 hours— 
but dusk is the best time for the visitor. Then 
the field is alive with glimmering green and red 
signals, and the air continually vibrates as the 
transports leave for Los Angeles, Paris or Ankara. 

For the sportsman, New York is an inevitable 
focal point. Horse lovers congregate at Belmont, 
Jamaica or Aqueduct. Baseball fans can take 
the subway up to the Polo Grounds or the Yankee 
Stadium, or risk the trek to Ebbets Field to yell 
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Washington Square means sight-seers, pigeons, buses, babies and a glimpse of the relaxed way of life that was Greenwich Village in the 1920's 
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Pelham, Podunk or Seattle: Grand Central 
is the beginning and end of a million journeys 


themselves hoarse for “dem bums” from Brook- 
lyn. And, if you want to participate actively in 
sports, there are all-year tennis courts, near-by 
golf courses (one available by subway), squash 
courts, basketball courts, softball courts, bowling 
alleys, bridle paths, skating rinks—equipment 
open to the public for everything from weight- 
lifting to pinball. 

There is always something going on at Madi- 
son Square Garden, Eighth Avenue and 50th 
Street. Prize fights; a six-day bicycle race; 
hockey games; a rodeo; track meets—these are 
but a few of the Garden’s activities. 

Observing any of this energy will have given 
you a hearty appetite, and you can satisfy it in a 
Swedish restaurant. My three favorites are: the 
Stockholm (27 West 5ist Street), Three Crowns 
(12 East 54th Street), with an enormous revolv- 
ing table of delicacies; and the Swedish Rath- 
skeller (201 East 52nd Street), literally a cellar, 
unpretentious but, somehow, the most homelike 
of the three. Don’t dawdle too long, for Broad- 
way beckons. New York, the most sophisticated 
of cities, is also the great jay town, and Broadway 
is a paradox of swank shops and blaring honky- 
tonks. You can buy five-dollar orchids, twenty- 
five-dollar hand-painted ties, and hundred-and- 
twenty-five-dollar alligator bags a few blocks 
from a ten-cent flea circus on 42nd Street. 


Fourth Day 


LET THE MORNING act as a breather to recoup 
from the preceding days. If there’s time for a 
little walk, stroll down to Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street and take a look at the Empire State 
Building, tallest building in the world, a monu- 
ment to the Happy Warrior, Alfred E. Smith. 
Elevators will take you up one hundred and two 
floors to the two-hundred-foot observation 
tower, a sky-searching, inland lighthouse, topped 
with a mooring mast for dirigibles. 

If you want to see some stars other than those 
on Broadway, go up along the west side of Cen- 
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tral Park. The giant American Museum of Nat- 
ural History is at 81st Street and Central Park 
West, and the Hayden Planetarium adjoins it. 

Just across the park is the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. For a break in your culture cam- 
paign you can stop at the Tavern on the Green, 
an outdoor oasis in the park on your way, with 
music, good food and long, cool drinks. 

The Metropolitan Museum is one of the great 
treasure-houses of the world. You will find some 
of the most glorious paintings there, and floors 
devoted to historical armor; to ancient costumes; 
to gold cups fashioned by that amorous goldsmith 
Benvenuto Cellini and tankards turned out by 
our own hard-riding silversmith, Paul Revere. 

Winter visitors who happen to be music lovers 
should not miss a visit to the other Metropolitan, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Broadway at 
39th Street. Don’t be disappointed by the ware- 
house appearance of the structure! 

Music, too, means Carnegie Hall every bit as 
much as the Met. Here the finest symphonies in 
the country perform on guest engagements, and 
the New York Philharmonic makes the hall its 
home stand. There are other lures—concert per- 
formances by outstanding soloists, ballet and 
even, on occasion, and under the baton of Mr. 
Edward Condon, swing sessions. 

If it is summer, you might venture uptown to 
the Lewisohn Stadium at Amsterdam Avenue 
and 138th Street. The Stadium is patterned 
after a Greek hillside amphitheater; but instead 
of the tragedies of Aeschylus and the comedies of 
Aristophanes, you can hear Haydn and Kern. 


No, it isn’t nylons or a football game—just the 
evening homeward crowd on Thirty-Fourth Street 
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But perhaps you’ve been sufficiently educated 
in the grand manner. Go then to the other 
extreme—both geographically and culturally— 
to Greenwich Village. The old Greenwich Vjl- 
lage, which was a symbol of revolt, of long-haired 
men and short-haired women, of frustrate genius 
and fifth-rate gin, is past. Today the Village js 
a practical partnership of art and industry, 
The early charm is still there, as well as a few 
surviving literary rebels who gave the district 
its reputation. You can still see outdoor art 
exhibits, and canvases by struggling souls who 
have never made money and who probably 
will never make the Metropolitan; but there are 
also a host of comfortable, white-collar workers 
in the erratic little streets between Eighth and 
Fourteenth streets, and a mushrooming growth 
of night spots. Here are the quaintest and most 
economical handmade-jewelry shops in the city, 
especially Goodenow’s and Pedro Pujol’s; and 
here is Luke O’Connor’s Bar, where John 
Masefield polished glasses long before he became 
England’s poet laureate. If you want to dine 
leisurely, try the Brevoort (8th Street and Fifth 
Avenue); or the Lafayette where, in the fashion 
of a French provincial town, the management 
provides you with dominoes when you have 
finished coffee. There is Washington Mews, a 
street so called because it was formerly occupied 
by “‘mews,”’ as the Londoners called stables; and 
there is MacDougal Alley, a privately owned 
blind alley, the only street nostalgically lit by 
gas street lamps. Night-clubbers will be quick 
to find some of the smallest, most novel places of 


Macy’s, the world’s biggest store, is packed with 
bargains and rib-cracking crowds of shoppers 
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That person jostling you in Times Square isn’t a New Yorker any more than you are. Chances are he’s from Iowa 
or Santa Fe and intent on buying a theater ticket, a ten-cent dance, a home-town paper or ten shots at a clay pipe 
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...and a pleasant way of life 


entertainment. The Village Vanguard and Café 
Society Downtown have been incubators which 
have hatched some of Broadway’s best-known 
names, Wind up your fourth night in the village. 


Fifth Day 


LET’S DEVOTE this day to a rediscovery of little 
old New York when 42nd Street was farming 
country, when an open canal forty feet wide 
really ran through Canal Street, and lower 
Fourteenth Street was way uptown. To accom- 
plish this, how about taking the Third Avenue 
“El,” riding on tracks raised high above the 
streets. Get off at Canal Street and walk down 
along the Bowery. It is composed largely of 
pawnshops, secondhand stores, and flophouses. 
It is a bewildering mixture; missions, scattered 
among jewelry stores, make their pathetic ap- 
peal; the imposing arch of the Manhattan Bridge 
rears itself above the Salvation Army Hotel 
where a meal can be obtained for a nickel. 

This is the lower East Side, the melting pot of 
a dozen nationalities, a hodge-podge of creeds 
and colors. Here is Chinatown with its shop- 
windows full of tea and teakwood, jade bowls, 
dragon kites, shark fins, smoked octopus, and 
such ingredients for love potions as preserved sea 
horses, powdered stag horns, and dried snakes. 

Close to Chinatown is the old-time Jewish 
district (Division Street to East Houston Street) 
with its clutter of pushcarts, stands of knishes (hot 
pastry shells filled with mashed potatoes or liver), 
and brass and copper markets featuring antique 
candlesticks and samovars. Near by is Little Italy, 
redolent with ripe olives, goats’ cheeses hanging 
in doorways and platters of pizza, monster pan- 
cakes stuffed with meat and tomatoes and liberally 
doused with Parmesan. There’s usually a festival, 
a saint’s day, or a local celebration, and Mul- 
berry Street is lined with gay booths, festooned 
lights, and everywhere there is dancing. 
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Doing the right thing at the right time is the way to enjoy New York. On 
a hot summer afternoon no bar can beat a row on Central Park lake 





From rags to riches—from Park Row (op- 
posite City Hall) down Nassau Street to Wall 
Street. The banking center of the nation, Wall 
Street controls the financial destiny of a great 
part of the world. Trinity Church stands at one 
end and the East River at the other. The House 
of Morgan is here and the Stock Exchange, with 
avisitors’ gallery for those who would like a brief 
glimpse of the energy that propels Big Business. 

Brooklyn Bridge, most picturesque of all 
metropolitan bridges, stretches before us. We’re 
not far from South Ferry, and there is no better 
way to meet twilight than on the Staten Island 
ferry. To commuters this nickel ride is only a 
method of daily transportation, but to visitors it 
is a small sea voyage. The return to New York is 
almost like returning from Europe: the Statue 
of Liberty greets you in passing; the blunt-nosed 
little tugs hoot about you; gulls wheel in the air; 
and the point of lower New York ploughs 
through the harbor like the bow ofa majestic ship. 


Sixth Day 

IT’s A GLORIOUS sunny day; the air tingles, and 
the sky is the electric blue that you’ll find only 
on the Riviera—or in New York in October. 
It’s too nice to remain indoors, so get into some 
comfortable shoes and hie for the beaches. There 
is Coney Island, that international “empire of 
the nickel,” the poor man’s Monte Carlo, the 
spectacle to end all spectacles. Although millions 
of New Yorkers swim at this world’s largest play- 
ground, I’d advise against it, for here the blue 
Atlantic is inclined to have odd marine growths, 
banana peels and discarded crackerjack boxes. 
Moreover, the beach itself is populated at least 
four to the square inch. 

Resisting the lure of the hamburger stands, I 
usually eat at Feltman’s just on Surf Avenue, or 
Lundy’s at near-by Sheepshead Bay. The bill of 
fare of both may include clam chowder, oysters, 
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In summer, you can sit in Lewisohn Stadium in your shirt sleeves and hear 
Rubinstein competing with the roar of planes from LaGuardia Field 


lobsters and soft-shell crabs. Feltman’s stresses 
the gemiitlich atmosphere of old Bavaria, with the 
singing of folk songs and the dancing of the 
Schuhplattler. Over everything there’s a kind of suf- 
fused nostalgia for Diamond Jim Brady, Lillian 
Russell, Gentleman Jim Corbett, ferociously 
freckied Bob Fitzsimmons, and all the legendary 
figures of the gay nineties who were patrons of 
this restaurant. 

If the weather is bad or the season too late for 
Coney, you might visit the symbol of our democ- 
racy, the Statue of Liberty, a pleasant sixty-cent 
ride (including admission to the statue) from 
the Battery at the southernmost tip of the 
town. The first lady of America is a 151-foot 
giant with a sea-green complexion and a body 
that tips the scales around 225 tons. For a long 
time, in spite of her French antecedents, she has 
been carrying the torch for Uncle Sam on egg- 
shaped little Bedloe’s Island. 

If you are no lover of water. . . . Between Third 
and Fifth Avenues, both sides of 57th Street are 
lined with privately owned art collections where 
you can look at everything from an archaic Greek 
statuette to the latest abstractionist painting. 

If your digestion is still good after your pre 
vious orgies of overseas dishes, you might try one 
more foreign restaurant. For something hot, the 
East India Curry Shop (122 East 57th Street) 
will tickle, and perhaps startle, your palate with 
varied curries, accompanied by strong chutneys 
and Bombay duck which, curiously enough, is 4 
flaked fish. The Xochitl (146 West 46th Street) 
serves the best molé, chicken seething in a gravy of 
chili, sweet marjoram, cumin, ground pump 
kin seeds and—believe it or not—chocolate, al 
of which is to be mopped up with that thin 
Mexican corn bread known as tortillas. The 
Russian Tea Room (150 West 57th Street) will 
delight ‘even the most conservative with its rasp 


berry-colored borscht (a beet soup served either 
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Rerrying past Wall Street’s Subtreasury Building are a thousand New Yorkers who will deny that 
Y are overworked; they claim they have to hurry to do and see all of New York in a lifetime 
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hot or cold with sour cream), bliné (sweet pan- 
cakes filled with cottage cheese) and pirojok (a 
small but highly flavored meat pie). 


Seventh Day 


BY THIS TIME you may be weary of man’s machine- 
made world, of hard pavements and high build- 
ings, and have a yearning for the good green 
earth. You can get plenty of this at Central Park. 
The park is put to a thousand ‘and one uses: 
boys and girls stroll hand in hand, and row 
in the lake; children scamper among the rock 
formations, ride the ponies, whirl about on the 
carrousel, or sail toy yachts on. the round pond; 
smartly groomed equestrians pound along the 
bridle paths; music-lovers crowd the Mall 
summer evenings listening to Goldman’s band. 

And everyone goes to the Zoo, especially 
around noon, when it is not only time to watch 
the animals being fed, but to feed yourself. There 
is an all-year-round cafeteria with a sunny ter- 
race, where you can glimpse the giant cats and 
watch the sea lions barking for their fish. 

There is nothing more romantic than a ride at 
dusk through Central Park in an old-fashioned 
victoria. You can pick up a cabman with his high 
silk hat and ancient vehicle opposite the Plaza 
Hotel at the 59th Street entrance to the park. 
Ride north and stop at the northernmost end of 
the reservoir. Then look back across the water 
toward Central Park South. . . . You'll never 
forget what you see there. 

Last-minute obligations may claim your time, 
or you may want to see an Ice Show at the 
Center Theater (Sixth Avenue and 49th Street). 
Or the down-country community square dances— 
“it’s fun, and it’s free!”’—enjoyed by hundreds 
alongside Riverside Drive at 103rd Street. Or 
an hour of relaxation in Bill’s Gay Nineties (57 
East 54th Street) or the Music Box (121 West 
Third Street). These cater to a singing clientele. 

For quiet imbibing among more sedate but 
stimulating surroundings, there is the Old King 
Cole room at the St. Regis (55th Street just east 
of Fifth Avenue). And no one should miss New 
York at its most vigorous—Afro-American Har- 
lem. At the Savoy Ballroom (Lenox Avenue and 
140th Street) and Small’s Paradise (135th Street 
and Seventh Avenue) all Harlem comes jitter- 
bugging to music that really jumps. Many of the 
best bone-crushing dances originated here, and 
some of the best Negro bands give out. 

We started our seven-day spree with a large 
and expensive evening; let’s end on an equally 
large but not quite so expensive scale. Billy 
Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe (235 West 46th 
Street) is a bang-up climax in any man’s lan- 
guage. Everything at the Horseshoe is opulent— 
a gilt-and-red-plush echo of the Silver Dollar 
in Virginia City and the California gold-rush 
saloons. The show, along with dancing, is 
included in the price of a dinner, and all for 
less than the average cost of a theater ticket. 

Rome wasn’t built in a day, nor can New 
York be seen in seven. There are many places 
you haven’t visited, many corners and byways 
still to be explored. But Father Knickerbocker is 
a hospitable host; his final gesture of farewell is 
an invitation to return—and soon. THE END 

Facts for Holidays, page 155, has other useful 
data for New York visitors. 
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BW LURK Poealhe 


Broadway expects the biggest boom in theatrical history— 


yet showmen are wailing and pounding their pocketbooks 


by ROBERT SYLVESTER 


VERYTHING that’s ever done in the New York 
E theatre is always going to be the biggest 
thing ever—to hear the showmen talk. Any little 
one-set turkey with eight actors and some canvas 
scenery is always confidently predicted to be the 
greatest dramatic gem since Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Whenever four extra commuters buy midweek 
matinee tickets to an expensive failure the press 
agent rushes to his typewriter and advises the 
world that the show is “building into the hit class.” 

The optimism in show business is virtually un- 
bounded, and usually misplaced. Thus, when 
showmen encounter what really is the biggest 
thing in years, one might expect the shouts of joy 
to rattle the walls of Cain’s Storehouse, fabled 
graveyard of theatrical flops. And at the moment 
the showmen are faced with something really 
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big—the new theatre season. But showmen are 
not happy. They are wailing and beating their 
pocketbooks in anguish. The new theatre season 
is going to be big, all right. It’s going to be too 
big for the showmen. And it’s going to be un- 
comfortable and almost prohibitively expensive 
for the average playgoer. The new season is loom- 
ing so large that already it’s got out of hand. 


The Rough Road to the Footlights 


From the showgoer’s standpoint, expense will 
not be the only discomfort. Travel to and from 
the theatre probably will be on foot. New York 
is suffering its worst traffic congestion within 
memory, and the most swollen arteries of all are 
in the theatre district at curtain time. It takes 
about twenty minutes to go two blocks by taxi 
in Times Square between 8 p.m. and 8:50 P.M. 


Photographs by Lofman-Pix 
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Ticket prices will rise in a spiral. Production 
and labor costs are already treble what they 
were ten years ago and, since seats cannot be 
added to a theatre, the necessary extra revenue 
must come from a hike in tickgt prices. 

Further, there has never been a theatt 
shortage such as today’s. Approximately thret 
times as many shows have been announced for 
Broadway as there are theatres to accommodatt 
them. Of these shows, some will never see Broa 
way. Others will reach New York only to perish 
from being forced to play in completely unsuit 
able theatres. And many of them, regardless d 
merit, will never even be produced. 

Economic demands—which will be discussed 
later in this piece—will tend to confine most 
the smarter showmen to a single type of stag 
offering: one which falls into an established 
formula, which doesn’t cost a bankrupting su® 
but still can be sold at the same price scale as th 
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lavish shows that seem to give the public 
@ for its money. 
gainst all these financial and industrial draw- 
= there is one shining ray of light. The 
prican public is on a mad spending spree. 
f public is entertainment crazy, and with 
derable reason. Everybody still has money. 
for the first time in five years the average 
ican can relax and look for entertainment 
an easy heart. Joe is back from the fox- 
Poppa doesn’t have to work a swing-shift 
set the demands of war. Mamma is no 
er busy with victory canning, aircraft spot- 
land other volunteer duties. 


America’s Best Audience 


the whole family is ready to have a good time. 
@ situation which makes for the best theatre 
ence in American history. So good an audi- 
in fact, that a producer who can place even 
show in the right New York theatre has 
fally no worries at all. 
fichael Todd, who had four shows on Broad- 
at one time last season, and who bravely 
Sets to better his record this year, more or less 
med up the situation recently when some- 
y asked him if his shows looked like hits. 
I can get them in a theatre and get the 
ain up,” said Michael in the tone of a 


+ 


he price of pasteboards is on the up. There is 


0room for the little show or “‘medium success” 


neatre shortage stymies conference of owner 
otito and show manager, so they play rummy 


harassed father answering a backward child, 
“they'll all be hits. What isn’t?” 

But, like other producers, Mike is reasonably 
worried. He isn’t sure he can “get the curtain 
up.” At least not all those he wants to get up. 

This is a real-estate problem which can be 
explained in a quick rundown. There are thirty- 
four theatres in New York offering facilities for 
stage productions. Fifteen years ago there were 
sixty. Twenty-five years ago there were more 
than seventy-five. Today, when more theatres 
are needed than at any time in the last quarter 
century, no new ones are being built. Worse, 
the radio chains and the movie companies reach 
out every few months—or even oftener—and 
grab off one more legitimate playhouse. 

And why doesn’t some enterprising real-estate 
operator build more theatres? Because there is a 
New York State law which specifies that you 
can’t make a stage theatre a part of an office 
building or an apartment house. You can build 
a huge movie theatre actually as the mere ground 
floor of a skyscraper. An entire project like Radio 
City can be built around a broadcasting studio. 
But a stage playhouse can only be a stage play- 
house. In New York, a city of skyscrapers, a 
stage playhouse is a poor real-estate gamble. 

Therefore, this year’s record theatre audience 
will go to the old theatres. Some of them are 


Ethel Merman in “Annie Get Your Gun.” 
Musicals get largest crowds and highest prices 


Theatre Guild’s directors Helburn and Langner 
sponsor Eugene O’Neill’s long-awaited return 
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pretty haggard, ill-equipped, uncomfortable, 
and economically unsound. But show-goers will 
go to them just the same. That’s all there is, 
there ain’t going to be any more. 

In another month or so there will be at least 
one funny, intimate, small comedy being tested 
in Boston or Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. This 
little show will be winning local applause. The 
producer and actors will be walking on air. A 
sure-fire hit, they'll be telling each other. Just 
wait until Broadway gets a load of this! 


The Trail of Red Ink 


As the tryout period nears conclusion the pro- 
ducer will be on the phone every day hounding 
one of the two controlling New York theatre 
bookers for a Manhattan playhouse. Daily the 
booker will become more and more evasive. The 
tryout tour ends. There is a last-minute call from 
the New York booker. The show must jump to 
Minneapolis or Chicago for two more weeks out 
of town. There just isn’t any New York theatre 
for it. 

Since scarcely any shows make money on try- 
out tours this means more red ink on the pro- 
ducer’s books—red ink which will have to be 
erased with bigger and better New York grosses. 
But the producer grits his teeth, swears at the 
New York booker and writes another check. He 


Radio moves in. The theatre’s for-free off- 
spring has taken over houses like the Avon 


Getting in as well as out of theatres is difficult. 
Traffic congestion is worst at curtain time 
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O’Neill’s three new plays are eagerly anticipated. 
“The Ice Man Cometh” is scheduled first 


Richard Rodgers composed the hit songs for 


“Oklahoma”—still a favorite after three years 


may have to write several more before a New 
York theatre is ready for him. 

Now, remember, the producer has a nice 
intimate little comedy. But the only New York 
theatre the booker can finally offer is one we will 
call the Martin Shubert—a musical-comedy 
house with 1500 seats, a stage half as big as the 
Yale Bowl, and acoustics designed for huge 
musicals with fifty-piece orchestras in the pit. 

The little comedy opens on the great stage of 
the Martin Shubert and everybody farther back 
than Row G wonders what those miniature 
actors are talking about all alone up there on 
that big stage. The little comedy perishes under 
the crushing weight of the Martin Shubert’s 1500 
seats and the high, vaulted ceiling. 

Next day the producer reads the reviews and 
grabs a few quick drinks. The hell with the critics, 
he tells himself with his third double Scotch. 
Those guys don’t know everything. Didn't 
Philadelphia love the show? Didn’t we roll ’em 
in the aisles in Boston? And how about the critics’ 
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Visiting firemen go for musicals. Favored fare 
are the dances and antics of Ray Bolger (right) 


eS 
MAX GORDON 


Gary Merrill and Judy Holliday are new stars 
after their hit in the comedy, “Born Yesterday” 


raves in Wilmington? There’s nothing wrong 
with the show! 

So the producer writes another check. He’s 
going to “fight it through” for two or three 
weeks. Maybe things will pick up. Anyway, he’s 
got to stay open three weeks to get his share of 
the movie sale—if, that is, Hollywood makes a 
bid for the show. 


Comedy of Errors 


Meanwhile, in Boston an all-star musical ex- 
travaganza is knocking °em dead during a two 
weeks’ tryout. This show, say the Boston critics 
and public in one voice, is the best musical 
in ten years. Terrific. Boffola. Can’t miss. 

The Boston tryout is coming to a close. That’s 
right—the producer is on the phone screaming 
at the New York bookers. Where’s his Broadway 
theatre? Whadda they mean, no theatre avail- 
able? How about the Martin Shubert? 

The booker is mildly apologetic, but he can’t 
evict the nice littke comedy from the Martin 
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Frank Fay has received hundreds of rabbit mas. 
cots from admirers of the comedy, “Harvey” 


‘, ee | 


No longer casual, theatre going requires a/- 
vance plans. Brokers handle most good seats 


Shubert for at least two weeks. The comedy h 
a contract and has paid its rent for at least thi 
long. Who knows, maybe it will stay even longe: 

So the producer of the big musical writes 
check of his own and carts his show to Philade: 
phia, where his overhead just about kills him im 
soul-destroying weeks and then—hurray! 
there’s finally an empty playhouse in New Yor 
The producer writes another check to pay 
hauling his fifteen cars of scenery and props ba 
to New York. 

They’ve booked him in a Broadway theat 
we will call the Forty-eighth Street Nation 
It’s a nice, medium house with almost 1000 ws 
and it would be ideal for the little comedy whi 
is expiring at the Martin Shubert. For a fu 
scale musical, however, the National has 


. serious flaw. Its stage is too small for the scene 


built for the extravaganza. 

Let us pause at this point while the Averal 
Play-goer, about whom the showmen are fore’ 
talking, asks why the shows aren’t switched § 
























the nice little comedy can take the small 
and the big heavy musical the big theatre. 
ought to be a simple solution. But it isn’t, 
: here’s the hitch: The theatres are owned by 
ferent men and rented by different booking 
That may not seem like much of a reason, 
it’s more than sufficient as things are in that 
tful, nutty, extravagant industry called 
Theatre. 


That’s Show Business 


~ Ofthe current New York theatres, the majority 
we owned or controlled by Lee and J. J. Shubert. 
fabulous “Mister Lee”’ is in charge of placing 
ows in Shubert theatres in New York and on 
“the road, where Shubert domination is almost as 
pmplete. The Shubert empire goes back to the 
hi days of the stage and has withstood 
qh all competitive assaults. Today, how- 
“ever, there is a new and serious threat in a real- 
estate firm which has a subsidiary called City 
Theatres, Inc. This outfit apparently has millions 
behind it and has leased and redecorated several 
of Manhattan’s better showhouses. The manager 
of City Theatres is an experienced young man 
named Louis Lotito. 
' Inanother month or so, both Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Lotito will be sharing the same headache. They 
will have contracted to house shows for which 
‘they have no stage space, or not the right kind 
‘of space. Each day, they will have to decide 
| whether to move a show still doing business to 
* make room for a new show which might do more 
business or place the new show in a less attrac- 
tive show-shop. 
And each time they guess wrong they’ll get 
hort in the pocketbook. Despite the scramble for 
‘theatres it is practically impossible to move, set 
| Up and open a new show in less than two weeks. 
And a theatre dark for two weeks in the busy 
season is a very expensive proposition. 
Thus, although Lee Shubert would be the first 
to admit that he’d like more theatres right now, 
i@ = We find him renting his. invaluable Winter Gar- 
den to a movie firm for an entire year. Why? 
Because the movie firm is willing to pay $1000 
per day. 
“And they take all the headaches,” explains 
Mr. Lee. 
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comedy ha By headaches he means that he won’t have to 
, ee worry about which show will do best at the 
a Winter Garden, he won’t have to argue with the 
" Philadd labor unions, he won’t have to guarantee a share 
tts him of the advertising costs, the production costs, in- 
gen? surance, operating costs and the unavoidable 
New Yat 7 of nonprofitable or losing weeks at the 
to pay f , k 
props bal — t take Mr. Lee long to figure out that 
a day is $365,000 a year. It’s also $7000 a 
way tt "ge the year round. He’d make much more if 
t. Nation em a musical hit grossing $42,000 a week in 
st 1000 sea par inter Garden, but even the best musicals 
medy whidll t gross $42,000 indefinitely. There comes the 
For a et summer, the slacking off of receipts, 
sal has © ultimately the final curtain. So New York 
r the scene “ gne more fine show-shop it badly needs. 
eanwhile, the owners of the Alvin, one of 
the Avera oa finest musical-comedy houses, stagger 
n are fore y as the Columbia Broadcasting System - 
switched ‘fs more and more fabulous sums for title to 


the Alvin. Columbia wants this commodious 





playhouse for showing programs to the public— 
for free! They want it so badly that ultimately 
the Alvin owners can no longer resist. 

“We can’t refuse that kind of money forever,” 
they admit. Exit one more stage playhouse. The 
Alvin owners doubtless will buy another theatre 
when things quiet down. But when things quiet 
down we won’t need so many playhouses. 

From the purely artistic standpoint, the theatre 
shortage has brought about a condition unique in 
show business. It has spelled the death notice of 
the “medium success,” the little show which 
ordinarily-wouldn’t need much money to keep 
running and could struggle along for months or 
even years at a small profit on small grosses. 

Under present-day conditions it would be im- 
possible for Tobacco Road to run a month, 
much less hang up an eight-year record. Abie’s 
Irish Rose would have perished unsung. Even 
Life With Father, a legitimate hit which is 
nearing its seventh birthday and was originally 
expected to go on forever, has come perilously 
close to eviction. 

These and other shows which fought their way 
through to ultimate big profits did so in the years 
when a theatre-owner was only too glad to gam- 
ble with a doubtful attraction. There were more 
than enough theatres in those days, and an 
owner was willing to keep his doors open with 
whatever show he had until a better one came 
along. Tobacco Road was shuffled all over Broad- 
way in its record run. Today it might find a 
theatre to open in but, no matter how convinced 
of ultimate success were its producers, there 
would be no second theatre to move to. The 
theatre-owners would read the criticisms, ex- 
amine the first two weeks’ low grosses, and unan- 
imously turn thumbs down. There would be 
more promising shows lined up and knocking at 
all doors. 

Another factor which, today, spells quick 
doom for any slow-starting show, is that No. 1 
bogey of the theatre, the stop clause. 


The Out-in-the-Snow Clause 


The stop clause is a standard part of the theatre 
contract. It reads, in effect, that if a show fails 
to bring a certain gross figure into the box office 
the theatre-owner can evict it, bag and baggage. 
The stop clause has always been a protective 
part of the standard theatre rental. But it has 
never before been such a vital part. 

Theatres are rented on a minimum guarantee 
against a specified percentage of the box-office 
gross. The percentage varies from 25 to 50 per 
cent, depending on the type of show, prestige and 
location of the theatre involved, and other 
factors. 

But the theatre-owner is not satisfied to gamble 
on this percentage. In effect, he uses the stop 
clause to guarantee a satisfactory percentage for 
himself. If, for instance, he has an intimate play- 
house suitable for a straight play, he may set his 
rental percentage at 35 per cent of the gross. 
Then he protects himself with his stop clause, 
specifying that he can throw out the play any 
time it doesn’t do, say, $9000 a week. This 
guarantees him a $3150 rental. The minute he 
doesn’t get it he lets in a new show. 

In milder years this same theatre’s stop clause 
would have been set at about $3500, merely to 
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assure the theatre-owner that he would make 
enough money on his tenant to pay operating 
expenses. 

A big musical-comedy house, in the slower 
years, would set a stop clause around $9000. 
Today the stop clauses for some musical-comedy 
show-shops are as high as $25,000. It’s a small, 
unattractive theatre which has a stop clause be- 
low $9000. 

The result of this prohibitive guarantee is easy 
to figure. A producer may have a nice, mild little 
comedy which gets fair reviews and has a small, 
inexpensive cast. The producer can make a con- 
servative, steady profit if he does $7000 or $8000 
a week. It’s quite likely that he can do this kind 
of business for months, since the week-end crush 
trade almost guarantees such figures. The pro- 
ducer wants to keep going because he is (a) mak- 
ing a little money; (b) adding to his professional 
prestige; (c) hoping desperately that with time 
he can build into a real winner; and (d) angling 
for a moving-picture sale which will put him in 
the clear on his investment. 

But the theatre stop clause is set at $9000. The 
producer and his mild little moneymaker get 
tossed right out into the street. There are newer, 
bigger and more promising shows screaming for 
the stage space. 


Tinsel Inflation 


And now one more lesson in theatre economics: 

Ten years ago a one-set play with six or seven 
actors could be produced for around $12,000. 
There are cases of real hits which rang up their 
first curtain for a total investment of between 
$5000 and $6000. The fabled Tobacco Road 
probably didn’t cost much more than $3000. 

Today, the show that once cost $12,000 would 
cost nearer $40,000. Ten years ago a single stage 
setting could be designed and built for about 
$1500. Today it would cost $1500 for the paint- 
ing of the set alone. 

Since theatre walls aren’t made of rubber and 
there’s no way to add more chairs, it is obvious 
that these rising costs can be met in only one way. 
Ticket prices must go up. They’ve been rising 
steadily for the past two years and this season 
will doubtless reach a new high. 

More than one musical-comedy producer 
privately admits that he plans a twelve-dollar 
top for his forthcoming expensive shows. These 
fellows can scarcely be blamed. A typical revue 
which used to cost $80,000 to present will now 
cost closer to $240,000. As stated, it plays the 
same playhouse that its predecessor played. 
There aren’t any more seats than there used to 
be. Ergo: each seat has got to fetch more cash. 

Production and operating costs today are at 
such astronomical levels that even a top-flight 
success can be a poor business investment if it is a 
particularly expensive production. Orson Welles’ 
Around the World, which tried its luck last 
spring, is believed to be the heaviest musical 
comedy in Broadway history. It reportedly cost 
$286,000 to open. It had to gross $27,000 a 
week to break even. At its best it took in about 
$32,000 weekly. This meant a gross profit of 
$5000 a week. | 

Assuming all of this profit could have been im- 
mediately returned to the investors—which it 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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BY EDWARD M. STRODE 


Discover the paradoxical island of the Vikings who discovered America 


IT HAS BEEN DESCRIBED as “Land of the Midnight 
Sun,” “Land of the Viking,” and “Crossroads of 
the North,” but to a sizable group of Americans 
who garrisoned the island during the war, Ice- 
land always will be known as The Rock. 

When your plane or steamer approaches this 
guardian of the North Atlantic, you will under- 
stand how Iceland, or Island (pronounced 
EESlandt), as the inhabitants say it, got its new- 
est name. Flying into Meeks Field, the air base 
built by American troops on the Keflavik penin- 
sula, you see conical peaks of volcanoes and jag- 
ged piles of lava. Coming by sea to the busy har- 
bor at Reykjavik, the bulk of Mount Esja greets 
you, rearing majestically a few miles north of 
Reykjavik. On shore, you are seldom out of 
sight of it. 

Iceland has earned all its titles. In summer, 
the sun sits up all night. From here, the Vikings 
founded colonies on Greenland and discovered 
America. For centuries, the ships of all nations 
sought this crossroads of the north for fish and 
wool; ocean liners on the Great Circle route pass 
almost in sight of its rocky coastline. Airplanes fly 
past or over the island on shuttle trips to Eng- 
land. Yet Iceland is one of the least known of the 
Old World nations—at least, to Americans. 

There’s nothing quaint in modern, bustling 
Iceland. Reykjavik, the capital, is a cosmopoli- 
tan city of about 40,000 people. The visitor to 
Iceland will perhaps be as surprised as the 
American soldier who, peering intently at the 
houses flanking Reykjavik harbor, exclaimed, 
**Say, these people are up-to-date—they’re using 
American architecture.” 

Icelanders have long used “modernistic” 
architecture. They are modern also in their desire 
for leisure time and the better things of life. They 
know much more about our land than we do 
about theirs, and often speak English. They cele- 
brate twice as many holidays as Americans, and 
they love to get out-of-doors. Camping is a 
national pastime in the summer months, as are 
skiing and skating in winter. The Icelanders love 
the sun, and you’ll often see groups sunbathing 
beside canvas tents. In the towns, they erect 
four-sided shelters and bask in them. 


Swim in a Blizzard 


If you like to swim, you’ll find plenty of places, 
but not in the ocean, lakes or streams. You will 
swim in outdoor pools and in the Sundhollin 
Baths in Reykjavik. In these pools, filled with 
water from natural hot springs, you can bathe 
comfortably in a howling blizzard—provided 
you stay in the water. Shorts for men and two- 
piece suits for women are perfectly proper; Ice- 
landers wear them too. 

You won’t detect much difference between 
Icelanders and folks you know at home. They’re 
a tall, well-built people. The women wear dresses, 
shoes, stockings and jewelry that often come 
from the United States. There aren’t any really 
poor people in Iceland, but you’ll see working- 
men wearing faded and patched coveralls of light 
brown duck. They look impoverished, but they’re 
frugal and will patch any garment until there’s 
nothing left to patch. In business suits, the men 
are not as well-tailored as Americans, but wear 
baggy trousers and short coats. Women wear 
raincoats with hoods and don galoshes or knee- 


high rubber boots during wet weather—and jt’; 
wet a lot of the time. 
You will have more trouble getting acquainted 


with the Icelanders than with the folks next door 


Icelanders are reserved, but a friendly word and 
a smile will go a long way. You won’t have to 
worry about any particular social customs, aj. 
though women do not smoke on the streets. Nor, 
as a rule, will a single girl walk alone with a man 
in the daylight. 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Now Reykjavik is getting back to normal. 
Civilians stopping there on their flight to Europe 
will find the principal hotel, the Borg, advertising 
“the most beautiful ballroom in Europe.” It isa 


_ modern hotel, and the food is adequate. 


There is also the Hotel Vik and one or two 
other hotels, or an Icelandic family may take you 
in. Reykjavik has an overcrowding problem 
just as have American cities. Cafés and restau. 
rants offer delicious Danish pastries and strong, 
European-type coffee. 

From Reykjavik, you can go by bus, boat, 
rented automobile or airplane to almost any part 
of the island, but there are no railroads, and 
while traveling you’ll have to accept available ac- 
commodations, a hotel, a ski hut, or a farmhouse, 

Some of the best salmon fishing in the world is 
only a few miles from Reykjavik, and streams are 
within walking distance. But better inquire of 
the Fishing Association in Reykjavik before start- 
ing out. Fishing has been recognized as a national 
asset and the streams and fishing rights are pro- 
tected. The association will receive your appli- 
cation for rod rights and handle the allotment of 
a stream for you. It will also arrange for guides, 
cooks, hiring of lodges or cabins, food and fuel 
and anything else involved. 

The salmon run begins in June and lasts 
through September. The best rule in choosing 
lures is a light fly for a dark day and a dark fly for 
a light day. Also the flies you will use are con- 
siderably smaller than those in use in North 
America. Most popular are Jock Scott, silver 
gray, silver doctor, black doctor, dusty miller and 
blue charm. There have been instances where 
some fisherman in desperation resorted to worms, 
since they are about the only food that washes 
into the streams of this almost insectless island. 
Take your equipment with you, since Icelandic 
sporting-goods stores now have very small stocks 
and prices are fantastic. Most popular salmon 
rod is the fourteen-footer. However, you can buy 
or rent rods, reels and lures in Reykjavik at a 
price. 

If you want to try for trout, the lakes and rivers 
teem with them. Apply the same rules for trout 
lures that you apply to salmon. The soldiers often 
caught trout with bits of bacon or beef. Boats 
can be rented on some of the lakes, but they 
aren’t necessary. You'll need the same permission 
for trout that you do for salmon. 

Sea trout also provide a great deal of sport, and 
they begin to run usually late in April. The 
Devon minnow is the most popular lure for 
them, but some are also taken on spoons or on 
small sea-trout flies . . . much smaller than 
those used in North America. 

During salmon season, you'll see Icelanders 
fishing, but at other times, except on holidays, 
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you'll find these hardy people working. Hard 
work has always been the lot of the Icelander. 
Since the discovery of the volcanic isle in 850 by 
the Scandinavians, men have had to wrest a 
living from the sparse soil and the sea. To build 
soil, they cover the land with fish skeletons, 
heads and entrails. The islanders also use chem- 
ical and natural manures to replace the rich- 
ness used in growing hay, rhubarb, turnips and 
potatoes, the only outdoor crops. By this means, 
they develop a thin layer of arable land in 
about seven years. 

Haying time comes with the warm sun, and 
entire families swing scythes and rakes to get in 
the all-important feed crop for their cows, sheep 
and horses. They pitch tents on the Tun, the 
built-up grassland, and even tiny children rake 
the hay. The Tun grows myriads of lovely wild 
flowers. Purple heather is like a mist over much 


Swim outdoors? Certainly! Nature heats the pool 


of the rocky land; and grass, with a plume like 
cotton, fills the low places along the road. 

In summer, Icelandic fishermen sail far across 
the Arctic Circle for cod, haddock, pollack and 
herring. Fish is the life of Iceland. It is exported 
in quantity and consumed at home by both men 
and animals. Even the cattle are fed fish meal. 

In addition to cattle, there are great flocks of 
long-haired sheep from whose wool. the local 
mills produce excellent tweeds, broadcloth, 
blankets and yarn. Icelandic herdsmen ride 
shaggy ponies out to the flocks and herd them in, 


the tiny ponies carrying the weight of large men 
and scrabbling up and down the sides of steep 
hills. Farmers also raise pigs and chickens and 
usually a few pens of foxes. The fox pelts, white, 
blue or silver, are of fine quality and can be 
bought made up into garments or neckpieces, or 
Purchased raw for shipment home. Prices are 


reasonable. Some imported reindeer are 
raised on the eastern coast as a_ possible 
source of food; but you probably won’t see 
them, since they are in an almost inaccessi- 
ble place. 

Birds are seen everywhere. The golden 
plover rest and fatten here for their long 
flight south. At times, they almost cover the 
fields. Fairy terns hover ceaselessly, often re- 
maining in one spot like hummingbirds, or act- 
ually flying backwards, Their black topknots, red 
beaks and feet, and forked tails are startling 
at first glimpse. Ducks, geese and swans con- 
gregate in summer in countless numbers on 
the lakes, rivers, inlets and bays. Some of the 
few trumpeter swans remaining in the world can 
be found in Iceland. You can hunt ducks or 
geese, but not swans; they are protected. Ptar- 
migan abound, and in the summer these brown- 


Homes are modern in design and comfort 


feathered birds, similar to grouse, skim 
along just above the ground. They’re 
harder to see in winter, when they 
change their color to white. 
You can’t fish or watch wildlife in 
Iceland without enjoying the scenery. 
Mount Esja, actually about twenty 
miles outside Reykjavik, looks like an 
easy hour’s walk. Don’t let Esja fool 
you. It’s a good four-hour drive 
along the two sides of the mountain 
you can ste from your hotel. 
You'll get better acquainted with 
Esja when you drive from Reykjavik 
to Thingvellir, the great lava plain 
_where the Althing, or Icelandic par- 
liament, met until it moved to Reykja- 
vik. This historic plain is a tortured 
jumble of lava flows and volcanic 
rifts. One of the most famous fissures 
in Thingvellir is the Wishing Well. A 
stone-and-concrete bridge crosses this 
cleft, and from its edge visitors drop 
coins into a pool for luck on their 
travels. Glittering at the bottom of 
the clear blue pool lies a small for- 
tune in Icelandic kréna and aurar. One soldier 
saw the coins, stripped immediately and dived 
into the water. Spluttering and blue with 
cold, he paddled frantically to the rocks. He 
hadn’t made it halfway to the bottom of the 
icy water. 

From Thingvellir you’ll go on to Geysir, 
the original from which all geysers take their 
name. The road winds across Thingvellir, 
along the lake, past frowning basaltic cliffs and 
through one of the only wooded areas on 
the island. The little trees, hardly more than 





Handsome children play in the snow 


low-lying bushes, are prized by the dwellers 
in this treeless land. The scrubby growth con- 
tinues until on your right you see a depression in 
the top of a low, reddish mound. Climb the ten 
or fifteen feet to the depression. This is the crater 
of a small volcano. Down, down, down, spar- 
kling in the sun is bright blue water. The red vol- 
canic-ash walls of the crater pitch precipitously 
to the bottom. Sheep have cut a trail to the water, 
and the venturesome can follow it, but few do. 














The road twists through lava fields, around 
piles of ash and cinders, and there, far ahead, a 
white plume against a dark mountain back- 
ground, is Geysir. While traveling across the flat 
land you'll see other steam plumes, but they 
come from the outlet pipes of greenhouses that 
use the hot water from springs or small geysers for 
heating. Hothouses grow many of the fresh vege- 
tables you see in Reykjavik. 

Several years ago Geysir stopped erupting, 
but an ingenious Icelandic engineer cut a chan- 
nel through the rim of the basin, lowering the 
water level. Now you hear a subterranean rum- 
bling, a hissing of steam and then see bubbles 
appear in the water of the basin. Geysir, from his 
lair deep in the molten rocks of the earth, is about 
to hurl defiance. There are gentle “burps” and 
more rumbling and then a mighty column of 
water and steam shoots 150 feet into the air. 

From Geysir, the road switches back and then 
forks toward Gullfoss, the mighty Golden Falls. 
The road is little more than a trail winding 
through lava fields, but buses travel it daily. 
Lying like a low white cloud is Langjékull, the 
Long Glacier, and slightly to the right is Hofsjé- 
kull. You are entering the gorge of the Hvita, 
White River. The great canyon has been eaten 
away by the glacier-fed river raging below, slash- 
ing against the lava cliffs with tremendous fury, 
drowning itself in spray. 

On up the road a small hotel perches on the lip 
of the canyon, and you can see the full glory of 
Gullfoss as its yellow waters fall 150 feet between 
black and gray lava cliffs. 

You’ll have to turn back at Gullfoss, but per- 
haps a rainbow will flicker a good-by to you from 
the mists at the bottom of the gorge. Iceland 
could well be known as the land of the rainbow. 
Chere is nearly always one in sight and some- 
times two, and often you can see both ends of the 
rainbow resting on. the rocks, but there’s no pot 
of gold there. There’s no mineral wealth in the 
volcanic rocks of this barren land. 

Once back in Reykjavik, you’ll stumble grate- 
fully into your snug hotel, which is heated, like all 
the buildings, with hot water piped twenty-five 
miles from natural hot springs. In fact, the entire 
island may be said to have a “central” heating 
plant: the depths of the earth, a furnace which 
requires no tending. The U.S. Army helped the 
Icelanders complete the construction of this 
natural heating system. 


A Park with Real Trees 


The shape of Iceland is a rough oval with a 
gigantic lobster claw stuck out to the northwest. 
Only around the coastline is there sufficient soil 
or warmth to maintain life, the remainder being 
a high plateau built up of volcanic rocks and 
pierced with fearsome fiords and valleys. The 
greatest habitable area is that in which Reykja- 
vik and the busy little fishing village of Hafnar- 
fjordur are located. 

Hafnarfjordur’s chief claim to fame is that it 
has a park with trees. The park is situated in a 
volcanic fissure where transplanted flowers bloom 
gaily, fountains play in the sun, and the Ice- 
landers come in droves to enjoy the beauty. 
Children romp among the stunted trees, which 
attain a height of only ten or twelve feet, with 
trunks about eight inches around. 
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Here you will see the Icelandic costume for 
women—long full black skirt, bright shawl, em- 
broidered blouse and bolero jacket. They wear 
little black skull caps with long tassels banded in 
gold or silver, and their aprons and jackets are 
often embroidered in the same metals. There are 
fine silversmiths in Iceland. 

The next time you move from Reykjavik you 
may feel the urge to visit the fishing village of 
Akranes, only seventeen miles away, or Borganes, 
about twenty-five miles farther. You can go by 
boat, but by car your route is through Alafoss, 
and past its woolen mill located by a small wa- 
terfall. The mill manager will escort you 
through the mill and sell you woolen materials. 

Past Alafoss, the road skirts Mount Esja, cling- 
ing to sheer cliffs along the water. Jagged spires 
and buttresses of lava protrude from the face and 
rim of the mountain. Straight ahead is the 
Hvalfjordur, a harbor capable of sheltering all 
the ships in the world. Here the American and 


British navies formed the convoys to Murmansk - 


during the war. 

You turn right and drive up a steep grade be- 
tween massive cliffs. This is a pass where the wind 
reaches the highest velocities on the island. It 
has never been gauged here, but near Reykjavik 
during a high wind, a colonel inquired the 
velocity. “I don’t know, sir,” was the reply; 
“the anemometer was showing one hundred 
twenty-two knots when the hut that held it blew 
away.” 

The Icelanders have more than natural phe- 
nomena to boast about. They are proud of their 
ancient language and literature, and the sagas of 
old, their prose poems which are literary land- 
marks. In ancient days Icelandic Vikings went 
raiding everywhere and brought captives home. 


Many windows let in welcome winter sun 






























































































That is why you’ll see brunettes, redheads and 
blondes in this land. They boast of 100 per cen; 
literacy, state-supported artists, and a university 
whose students are paid to attend. In the yea 
930, the Althing or people’s meeting was estab, 
lished, forming the oldest democratic gover. 
ment still functioning in the world. Iceland haq 
a protective alliance with Denmark, but in July, 
1945, severed the old ties and became completely 
independent. 

Your visit to Iceland will probably be timed fo, 
the summer months, when gales and storms are 
least likely to disrupt your schedule. But winter, 
cold and bleak, has its lovely moments, ; 


Aurora Borealis on Clear Days 


The northern lights are in their full glory and 
about five o’clock on clear days begin their 
dance. Overhead are great billowing draperies 
of pale green light shot through with lavender, 
They ripple as if in a breeze and seem clos 
enough to touch. All around the horizon are 
wavering searchlights of misty white, green or 
lavender. The white snow reflects the color of the 
lights. 

In summer, for three months, the sun shines all 
night. Unless you’re careful you’ll find yourself 
playing golf on Reykjavik’s nine-hole course at 
three o’clock in the morning. Icelanders never 
seem to know when to go to bed. 

If you visit Iceland, you will enjoy the bird life, 
the fishing and the majesty of the mountains, and 
reflect that this nation has wrested a living from 
almost nothing for nearly eleven centuries. It has 
seen the hectic tides of history break on its 
bleak shores, while standing steadfast as a bul- 
wark of democracy and guardian of the cross- 
roads of the north. THE END 
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A 200-pound green turtle at Thompson’s Crawl | Ae 


The older homes are wooden, rambling and easy on the eyes Palm-fringed beaches catch the Florida sun 


Key West has Character 


AMERICA’S SOUTHERNMOST CITY, FOUR HOURS AND TWENTY-NINE 
BRIDGES FROM MIAMI, HAS A PIRATE PAST AND TOURIST PRESENT 


A STRANGE THING happens in the island city of 
Key West, Florida, on the tenth of October. This 
century-old American military. base celebrates 
El Grito de Yara, a national holiday of Cuba. 
Cuban flags fly from balconied coral houses. 
Cuban songs are sung and homage is paid Cuban 
heroes, especially Carlos Manuel de Cespedes. 
It was he who led the revolt against Spain in 
October, 1868—the beginning of the thirty-year 
struggle which ended with Cuba’s liberation. 
The celebration usually begins with a parade 
of Cuban veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, followed by singing and dancing in the 
streets for most of the day. A reception is held in 
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the Cuban consulate on Duval Street. On the 
day of El Grito de Yara the populace dines on arroz 
con pollo (chicken with rice), and that night at the 
San Carlos Club the people get down to some 
serious dancing to music provided by a band 
from a visiting Cuban war vessel. Generally 
they’re still going strong when the sun peeps over 
the shimmering sea. 

It is the descendants of these patriots, 40 per 
cent of Key West’s population, who make their 
city the only one in the United States to celebrate 
a Cuban holiday. El Grito de Yara is a delightful 


excuse for visiting Key West. But, for travelers 
who enjoy the unusual, the city itself is reason 
enough. On the surface it smiles at the tourist. 
If you probe deep enough, you catch the beat of 
the voodoo drum, the wail of pirate dead, and 
the shriek of tempests in the past. 

Twenty thousand people live in Key West the 
year around. From October through April, 
tourists and winter residents swell the population 
to 40,000. One reason is that the average ten 
perature is 72°. The thermometer never drops 
below 49° and rarely rises above 90°. Trade winds 
keep the atmosphere brisk and dry. When clouds 
appear, they billow angrily in from the Gulf of 
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Abollo on the boil—it's a Cuban appetizer 


Key West remembers the Spanish-American War 


Mexico, drench the town briefly and whisk 
away. If they linger—beware! It may be hur- 
ricane weather. But, Key West has had only 
four major “blows” in 124 years of existence. 
After every rain the perfume of the witch-hazel 
tree fills the air with a fragrant benediction. 

For ninety years Key West was cut off from 
the rest of the world save for an intermittent 
ferry and occasional ships. This remote existence 
made it self-sustained. Its people were so en- 
chanted with life as they found it that they had 
no desire to leave. 

There are three ways to reach it: by bus or car 
from the mainland, across the famous Overseas 
Highway: by airplane from Miami or Havana, 
and by boat from Cuba. I took the bus trip down 
the Dixie Trail, which, below Homestead, is one 
of the world’s most unusual highways. It was 
built at a cost of $3,640,000 on concrete arches 
of the Florida East Coast Railway, the track hav- 
ing been destroyed by the hurricane of 1935. 
Along this route are pools of still water, strips of 
marshland, jungles of mangrove swamp and vast, 
widening spaces of sea, with the Gulf of Mexico 
on one side, the Atlantic Ocean on the other. 


HOLIDAY. October 


Fishermen cast home-tied nets for mullet 


Conch shells and sawfish bills fill curio shops 


Four hours out of Miami, after crossing twenty- 
nine bridges and keys, we were bowling along a 
royal-palm-fringed highway in moonlight. I 
could see winding narrow streets, sagging-roofed 
houses, walled-in gardens. There was laughter 
and music in the air, and the fragrance of strange 
flowers. We were in Key West! 

Ultimately, most every visitor to Key West 
meets Jessie Porter Kirke. In a way, the Porter 
family is Key West. The first Porter to put foot 
on the island was Commodore David Porter, 
U. S. N., who chased the pirates out of Florida 
waters with a New York ferryboat in 1822, and 
made Key West, then owned by John W. 
Simonton, an Alabama planter, his base. 

The next Porter to make the limelight was 
Doctor Josiah, health officer and yellow-fever 
authority. 

During an epidemic that swept Havana and 
other southern ports he saved Key West from 
the plague. Armed with a shotgun, he stood at 
the ferry slip and threatened to shoot anyone 
entering Key West. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE LEAVENS 


Some still use water from the old rain barrel 
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Follow your nose to the nearest coffee mill 


Jessie Porter Kirke greets you with hospital- 
ity—not with a shotgun. She is the Grover 
Whalen of Key West. I was to visit Harold J. 
Reilly and his wife, Elvira, the artist. Before I 
got off the bus Doctor Reilly called to me that 
Mrs. Kirke was expecting us for cocktails. 

The Kirke home, a white frame with the long 
gallery and sloping roofs typical of Key West, 
was twinkling with lights when we turned into 
Caroline Street. We could hear the party in the 
garden. Walking through the beautiful, high- 
ceilinged rooms to the rear, I was conscious of 
white woodwork, crystal chandeliers, hardwood 
floors, antique furniture, and portraits of early 
Key Westers against walls of robin’s-egg blue. 

Mrs. Kirke, a birdlike littlke woman with a 
gentle Southern voice, was dispensing hospitality 
in the form of Cuban punch and bollos, delicious 
Cuban appetizers made of black-eyed peas 
ground fine, seasoned with garlic and red pepper 
and fried a golden brown. 

Next morning I covered the island leisurely 
on foot, for it is only four miles long and two 
miles wide. Some of its rooftops have three or 
four wide gutters, for catching rain, once the 
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You see the courthouse tower from the roof of La Concha 


only source of water as the wells turned brackish 
during heavy weather. Now water is piped in from 
the mainland, but people still save rain water. 
It’s soft to bathe and wash in, pleasant to drink. 

The earliest houses are wooden. Many were 
put together with timber salvaged from ships. 
To me, the most picturesque is the Old Key West 
type of house with overhanging roof supported 
by pillars, The oldest is the Watlington house on 
Duval Street, now occupied by “‘Miss May” 
Watlington Douglas, widow of a Naval officer, and 
her cousin, ‘‘Miss Anne.”’ Built in 1825 of cedar, it 
still contains the original furnishings. “‘Miss May” 
talks of converting her home into a museum. 

I also saw a reader’s chair, a collector’s item, 
Mrs. Reilly bought in a junk shop. It was cut 
from cedar and squarely built, with brass- 
studded leather upholstery. These chairs were 
used in the old cigar factories by professional 
readers, who entertained and educated the em- 
ployees as they worked. In many cases the 
readers were propagandists. 

“Plenty of them were troublemakers,” said 
Sefior Lucignani, a cigar-factory owner, who gave 
me the history of his trade. The first cigar factory 
in Key West was destroyed by fire in 1857, twenty- 
six years after the factory started. In 1869 
Vicente Martinez Ybor established El Principe 
de Gales factory and Key West became the big- 
gest clear-Havana cigar manufacturing city in the 
U. S., shipping 100,000,000 cigars annually. 

Fire leveled most of these factories in 1886. 
The majority of the factories moved to Tampa. 
But in out-of-the-way alleys you can still find 
plenty like Lucignani’s—quaint little one-room 
cypress-log houses with half a dozen men roll- 
ing fragrant golden tobacco leaves into cigars. 
The radio has supplanted the reader. 

Your nose will guide you to the coffee- 
roasting mills. In their way, they are as quaint 
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as the cigar factories. We stopped at the Star 
Coffee Mills to purchase blended Bogot4 and 
Brazilian, Cuban roasted, from Mrs. José 
Sanchez, whose ancestors were Cuban patriots. 

On Division Street is the Convent of Mary 
Immaculate, a rambling dove-gray and coral- 
white building out of a Spanish painting. The 
first convent was built in 1868. The sisters, pass- 
ing through here on their way to Galveston, were 
attracted by the beauty of the place and stayed. 
When the yellow-fever epidemic raged many of 
the sisters nursed the victims, contracted the 
disease and died. During the Spanish-American 
War their convent became a hospital and once 
more they turned to nursing. You'll find much 
of their history in the convent museum, open 
after noon each day. 

In the gardens that make Key West a riot of 
tropical verdure grow the many-limbed banyan 
tree, tamarind, frangipani, limes, avocados, 
lemons, oranges, papayas, grapefruit, soursops, 
mangoes, guavas and a dozen varieties of palms. 


Wreck Ashore! 


Every alleyway is a brilliant color picture of 
orchid and oleander trees, pink and crimson 
hibiscus, purple and red bougainvillaea and the 
scarlet Mexican love vine. The coral vines, the 
golden jasmine and the orange begonia bloom 
in forgotten lanes. From June through Septem- 
ber the royal poincianas open their umbrellas of 


orange-colored blossoms. From December 
through March, scarlet and white poinsettias 
adorn the gardens. 

Some of Key West’s food is as exotic as its 
flora. Coconut ice cream, for instance, is con- 
cocted of heavy cream and baby “custard” coco- 
nuts. There is also sapodilla ice cream. And lime 
pie, which tastes like spun sugar flavored with 
fresh lime. At mealtime the air is aromatic 
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Jessie Porter Kirke’s ancestors chased pirates 


with other Key West delicacies: dove pilau, wild 
rice, conch steak, chicken pilau, sausage pilau, 
shrimp pilau, “grits and grunts.” 

Key West’s first industry was the salvaging of 
vessels wrecked on the reef. A few people hint 
that shipmasters lured the boats to destruction. 
In some years salvaged cargoes on the auction 
block brought more than a million dollars. 
Upon word of a wreck all local vessels raced to 
the scene. The first skipper to reach the stricken 
victim claimed the cargo. 

The women stayed behind and watched from 
the captain’s walks—the wreck lookouts which 
still crown old homes. In 1852 a system of Govern- 
ment lights was supposed to end the wrecking 
industry, but Eugene Pitcher, a Key West 
settler, recalls wrecking parties when he was a 
boy. “Ifa big ship was wrecked we'd have a time,” 
said Mr. Pitcher. ““Whenever a sugar boat was 
salvaged there’d be candymaking. Once the 
town was full of liquor after a rum ship went on 
the rocks. Another wreck brought in_ silks, 
pianos, crackers—everything you can think of.” 

There are other colorful stories concerning 
Key West and the sea, especially about pirates. 

“Pirate gold?” said Mr. Pitcher. “There's 
plenty still around. A man I knew dug up treasure 
at the head of the island. Always poor, suddenly 
he was rich. Everybody said, ‘He must have 
found pirate gold.’ He never told me, but I know 
for a fact he did.” 

Key West’s pirate authority is Miss Marie 
Cappick, who lives on Olivia Street opposite the 
Ernest Hemingway house. “Key Westers are 
always uncovering treasure-trove,” she declared, 
“but they seldom talk about it. A keg of money 
was dug up at the edge of Thomas Street not 
long ago. And a Negro working near Casa 
Marina unearthed Spanish gold. His boss gave 
him twenty dollars and an old piano.” 
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Locals hint that this is a voodoo ritual drum 


She produced a canvas bag. “These are 
pirates’ maps,” she said, untying the bag. “‘Here 
isone I’ve always liked.” On one side was written 
in faded ink: For guide. Captain’s key 20 miles south 
by west here lies 70,000 in pieces of eight in a barrell. 
Turtle Island, Florida. Captain Sandford. 

“Old Captain Geiger had taken Captain Sand- 
ford’s ship over the reef,” she explained. ““When 
Sandford lay dying in a Baltimore hospital he 
sent the map to Geiger. In turn, Geiger gave it 
to John S. Gandolfo. When Gandolfo died at the 
age of ninety-six he presented the map to me. 

“Old Negroes still flash pieces of eight,” con- 
tinued Miss Cappick. “Ten years ago a Negro 
dug up forty thousand dollars on Key Largo.” 

Miss Cappick believes the name Key West is 
derived not from Cayo Hueso as many claim, but 
from Cayo Oeste, Ponce de Leon’s exclamation as 
his ship sailed by in 1513. The former theory is 
based on a legendary statement of a Spanish ex- 


Wrought-iron signs survive the hurricanes 
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plorer who, upon seeing the bleached bones of 
Indians, cried, “/Cayo Hueso!” (Bone Island). 

March, 1819, marked the beginning of the 
actual settlement of Key West. Families from 
St. Augustine and Charleston came, saw, liked 
the island and decided to make it home. In Feb- 
ruary, 1822, Lieut. M. C. Perry, in command 
of the U. S. schooner Shark, received orders to 
take possession of the Florida territory ceded to 
America by Spain. Key West was in the deal. 


Gifts From the Sea 


Fishing continues to be Key West’s chief in- 
dustry. Walk down to the docks and see the boats 
come in. Kingfish, Spanish mackerel, mullet— 
take your choice. Of all Key West’s sea food, to 
me the best was stone crab. 

The turtle boats fly the British flag. I watched 
one come in from British Honduras carrying 
300 giant turtles, part of which were transferred 
to the Turtle Crawls—a penned-in expanse of 
water near the turtle-soup factory. 

The sponge auctions are held whenever the 
sponge hauls warrant, two docks beyond the 
Turtle Crawls. From 1849 to 1891 Key West 
controlled the sponge market of the world. A fleet 
of 140 vessels brought in $750,000 annually. 

The conch, from which the native fishermen 
get their nickname, is something like a great 
snail; a univalve which lives in a pearly, pink- 
lined shell offshore. It is easily taken with a 
sponge hook. The meat is cut out and strung on 
small sticks. You’ll find the shells themselves in 
curio shops along the docks. One of the most 
interesting curio shops, by the way, is the Old 
Trading Post at the foot of Duval—the only 


_ street in the world which extends from the 


Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
There are two Cuban coffeehouses to a block 
on downtown Duval Street, where you can buy 


The Old Trading Post deals in souvenirs today 


strong Cuban coffee for five cents. From four 
o’clock on you can eat the appetizing little bollos 
for a penny apiece, and hear the latest Cuban 
political gossip, in Spanish. 

Two Cuban night clubs, Havana-Madrid and 
Suga-Loa, are favorites with the Navy. There is 
also Duffy’s Tavern for good food and drinks. 


. In “‘Jungletown” are the Negro night clubs. And 


for further entertainment there are cock fights. 
Admission, seventy-five cents, is gained by join- 
ing a club, and the season begins in October. 

A distinctive restaurant is, Southernmost 
House, literally the southernmost one in the 
United States. You can also find good food at 
La Concha Hotel, or the San Marina. Accommo- 
dations range from modestly priced tourist 
homes to the San Marina Hotel, where daily 
rates are fifteen dollars and up. 

Deep-sea fishing is probably Key West’s most 
popular sport. There is also golf. An ideal side 
trip is the ferry ride to Havana, ninety miles 
across the Florida Straits. Arrangements have 
been made with the Cuban government so that 
tourists may pass through the customs without 
examination. 

Property in Key West is in demand. Recently, 
I am told, the du Ponts bought several hundred 
acres on the island, as well as the Key West 
National Bank. People are wondering if the 
city’s industrial future will match its military 
importance. Its stature as a resort unquestion- 
ably is increasing. 

The drawback might be the hurricanes. But 
Key Westers take even these in their stride. In 
the fall when storm warnings fly, they lay in 
supplies of candles, kerosene, and food, lock the 
**jalousies’””— hurricane shutters—and give “‘hur- 
ricane parties.” That’s Key West! 
A guide to your trip to Key West? 

See Facts for Holidays, page 155. 


THE END 
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Law prohibits shooting from car on road, 
but it’s O.K. in fields 


BY GORDON MACQUARRIE 


BEFORE THE LEAVES HAVE FALLEN, thousands of 
spare rooms in South Dakota will be occupied by 
strange men with shotguns. So will every avail- 
able hotel room in the state. For during the last 
days of September, the advance guard of the 
greatest posse of pheasant hunters in history will 
be walking purposefully through the South 


Dakota cornfields where pheasants swarm like a . 


plague of locusts. 

Scientists call the pheasant phenomenon an 
irruption. But hunting men call it the best 
pheasant hunting in the history of powder and 
shot. Practically everybody that ever peeped 
down a gun barrel or swung a shotgun up for a 
snap shot will tell you that the United States has 
seen no upland game shooting to rival South 
Dakota’s “feathered rainbows” since the days of 
the passenger pigeon. Some twenty-five states 
offer pheasant hunting. None has ever boasted 
pheasant hunting on a par with South Dakota. 
Estimates of the State’s pheasant population 
range from 12,000,000 to 55,000,0000, which 
only proves that you can’t pour game birds 
through an adding machine. 

The rise of South Dakota to its pinnacle as gun- 
barrel mecca of the U. S. began back in the twen- 
ties. Lloyd Blow, native farmer-gunner, said, 
“The birds began to increase so fast in the early 
twenties we were afraid they’d eat out the farms. 
In some of those lean years, we had to sack po- 
tatoes as soon as we got them out of the ground. 
If we didn’t the birds got ’em.” 

We'd been walking down a corn row while 
Blow was talking. The sky was crystal blue and 
the air was Dakota crisp. As we neared the end of 
the eighty-acre field a flock rocketed into the air. 
When the guns stopped somebody yelled, “Must 
’a’ been a thousand birds in that flight.’ “Not 
more’n five hundred,” grunted Blow. “Settle for 
seven hundred and fifty,” said another hunter. 
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of the World 


Feathered rainbows—millions of ’em—bring 
bird bonanza worth $20,000,000 a year to South Dakota 


It’s like that in these farm fields. Hunting par- 
ties report putting as many as 3000 pheasants in 
the air during the late season when the birds tend 
to flock together. This writer, who has hunted 
every upland game bird between Winnipeg and 
Florida, never saw anything like the 1945 season 
for numbers of birds taken or numbers of hunters 
who went absolutely daffy with glee. (This year’s 
season, incidentally, begins September twenty- 
ninth and runs to January twenty-sixth.) 

The eighteen gunners in our party, for in- 
stance, gathered around four parked cars, and 
each of us took eight cocks apiece from a 500- 
pound pile of prime game meat gathered in less 
than three hours. 

You'll be walking down a corn row, minding 
your own business, squinting a little because the 
day is so bright and listening a little harder be- 
cause the breeze is talking in the corn shocks, 
when—br-r-r-rup—up they go! Pheasants 
wobble in flight. One quarters, another slants 
away low, grazing the cornstalks, still another 
reverses and comes right overhead pushed by a 
tail wind. You choose fast and let go. You drop 
the one soaring—and, so help me, he looks as big 
as a wild turkey! 


Hunters’ Paradise 


South Dakota’s bird bonanza, which is worth, 
according to one enthusiastic estimate, a cool 
$20,000,000 or more annually, mushroomed 
from an original $20,000 expenditure by the 
state, according to Elmer Peterson, thoughtful 
director of the State Department of Game, Fish 
and Parks. “In the late nineties,’ Mr. Peterson 
recounted, “Dr. A. Zitlik of Sioux Falls planted 
some birds which did well. In 1914-15 South 
Dakota spent $20,000 to plant some 11,000 birds. 
That’s all we ever spent. We never tried to prop- 
agate birds artificially and we discouraged feed- 
ing them in winter, because we wanted only the 
strong birds to survive.” 

God and the farmers did the rest to help the 
South Dakota pheasants multiply. The farmers 
set a nice table for the pheasant with the corn, 
wheat, milo and other grains they grow. Nature 


caters to the feathered rainbow with wild sun- 
flower and pigeon’s-grass. Prairie grasses and 
other seed-producing wild plants grow rankly to 
the edges of cultivated fields. 

The arrival of the mechanical corn picker in 
the thirties helped. It leaves a good many cobs 
lying on the ground, more meat for the birds. 
The farmers don’t miss this wastage, because 
their hybrid corn produces so heavily that a lost 
cob here and there doesn’t rob the crib. 

There is no doubt that the pheasant has 
proved a greedy citizen and taken unfair advan- 
tage of the hospitality accorded him. Many 
farmers say that a pheasant can tell by sixth sense 
exactly where a grain of corn has been planted 
and will walk down a row and pluck out every 
seed kernel. When the corn comes to an inch or so 
high—‘“‘Then you have tostand there witha shot- 
gun,” says Peterson. By 1942, Peterson said, pheas- 
ants had multiplied to such an extent that conser- 
vation officials were concerned, not with what the 
pheasant crop would be but with getting suffi- 
cient hunters out to keep the bird population down 
to a practical level. Peterson’s job is to see that 
enough pheasantsare killed to keep the crop dam- 
age low and at the same time to maintain a suf- 
ficient stock of birds to keep the hunters happy. 

Many farmers regret their hospitality to the 
birds imported from Asia and wish they could be 
rid of them. But scientists declare that extirpa- 
tion of the species in South Dakota is well-nigh 
impossible even if hunting were permitted the 
year round. John Pheasant is a resourceful bird, 
the only game bird known which, artificially 
propagated, successfully returns to the wild 
when released. His secret of survival seems to be 

that, even though caged, fed and watered, he 
never becomes tame. There were birds in abun 
dance, even after the 1944 estimated kill of 6,000,- 
000, and the 7,500,000 kill of 1945. 

The man with the shotgun is a welcome visitor 
in South Dakota. No Trespassing signs are few 
and far between. When a hunter is confronted 
with one he may be sure in most cases it was ptt 
there by a farmer who just wanted to have a look 




















at the hunters moving down his corn rows. Tht] 
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invariable answer from the farmer is: 
“Why, go right ahead, long as you asked.” 

The birds were a farm problem long be- 
fore the men with scatterguns came to help out the 
farmers. These happy hunting grounds were not 
discovered by the hunter in any rush. In 1937 
South Dakota sold only 811 nonresident hunting 
licenses. After that the nonresident sales went 


like this: 

rae 1815 1942 
ee 2841 1943 
re 6274 1944 
ae 11,072 1945 


The 1945 out-of-state hunters had as company 
97,603 resident hunters and 17,325 servicemen. 
The 6341 resident servicemen got licenses free, 
and the 10,984 nonresident paid a dollar each. 


The 86,996 out-of-state 
pheasant posse of last year is a 
lot of hunters, in any state’s 
language. Particularly is that 
trueinacomparativelysparsely 
settled state and one not geared 
to the resort business. The 
story of how South Dakotans 
take care of this gigantic in- 
cursion is a fascinating one. 

Once the South Dakotans 
made up their minds to invite 
out-of-state sportsmen they 
went all the way. When hotels 
were crammed and appealing 
for help, the townspeople and 
farmers revealed a Western 
hospitality to thousands of 
sportsmen. Homes everywhere 
were thrown open. 



























peveoe'y 15,776 over Krumm’s job and sent out an SOS 
cree. 17,488 to the townspeople to take in visiting hunt- 
a abs wh 43,315 ers. 

Fineawet 86,996 Huron calls itself the Pheasant Capital, 
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The situation in Huron is typical. 
Nevin Jamison, manager of the Mar- 

vin Hughitt Hotel, could have rented 
one room 25,000 times from August to mid- 
October—if he had the room to rent. 
Everything had been reserved months be- 
fore. C. Irving Krumm, secretary of the 
Huron Chamber of Commerce, resigned 
his job and opened a lodge for hunters. 
John Chapman, returned serviceman, took 


stages an annual baseball Pheastival, the 
last one of which attracted many of the 
members of the Tiger and Cub teams 
which met in the World Series. The ball- 
players— Phil Cavarretta, Mickey Living- 














The man with a shotgun is a welcome 


visitor in the corn rows 


Several million birds are taken 
each year — millions remain 


















































































Man, dog and gun make a perfect trio wherever game birds fly 








ston, “Dizzy” Trout, Paul Derringer, Hy Van- 
denberg, Andy Pafko, et al.—staged an exhibi- 
tion game and went hunting. 

I landed in Huron late one night and called 
John Chapman for a hotel room. He’d been up 
since 6 A.M. He explained in a weary voice that 
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Pheasant rockets out of corn row, 
wobbles in flight 


he could not find a hotel 
room for anybody if his life 
depended on it. He fixed me 
up in the home of Jack 
Brandt, and when I got 
there, road-weary and dusty, 
a complete stranger to Jack 
Brandt, there was a snack on 
the table waiting for me. 
That’s what I mean- about 
South Dakota. 

Another of South Dakota’s 
hospitable gestures was made 
last October when, with the 
aid of the Izaak Walton 
League, the State Game, Fish 


and Parks Department provided a pheasant for 
every man on the battleship South Dakota. 
The South Dakota, which saw heavy fighting 
when we were battling the Japanese in the 
South Pacific, was the ship that was always re- 
ferred to in wartime dispatches as Battleship X. 






































In the Hughitt Hotel lobby, anyone not in 
hunting clothes looks out of place. Upstairs in 
the Elks’ lodge were fifty cots accommodating 
hunters who could not find even private rooms in 
Huron. 

The private rooms are often treasured. As an 
instance, Chapman’s assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Virginia Bullis, had to say “No,” to Tom Girdler, 
steel magnate, when he came looking for a hotel 
room. She found him a private room and he has 
asked her to reserve the same one for him for the 
1946 season. Huron is building a new eighty- 
It will never handle the mobs 


two-room hotel. 





The city of Huron, South 
Dakota, is gun-barrel mecca 


as long as that pheasant 
population stays near its 
present level. 

Mrs. Hazel Jones is 
another of Chapman’s 
aides. She works the tele- 
phones, giving aid and 
comfort to sleepy, homeless hunters. Many a day 
she gets to work at nine and remains until after 
In the 
first month of the four-month pheasant season 
she found private accommodations for 2297 
hunters in private homes, got to bed at dawn and 
was back answering the telephone before noon 
next day. 

Nick Cullop, manager of the Milwaukee 
Brewers baseball club, who played his first league 
ball for Madison, South Dakota, set forth from 
Milwaukee for Britton, South Dakota, in a big 
car. “‘Nothin’ to getting a room in a hotel if you 
know the ropes,” Nick explained. After being 
turned down a half dozen times, Nick and a party 
of six slept in a straw stack halfway across Minne- 
sota. “Coldest dern sleep I ever had,” Nick 
vouchsafes. “Tell your friends to stay home ’less 
they carry their own cot.” 

In Huron, Cliff Schlegel, city editor of the 
Huronite and Plainsman, says there is a persist- 
ent story around town that two New Yorkers, 
unable to find lodgings to their liking, bought 
a house for $3000, lived in it two weeks while they 


1 a.m. “when the last bus comes in.” 
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hunted, and sold it for $3500 before they de- 
parted. Asked how his community was benefit- 
ing financially by the hunter invasion, Schlegel 
explained: “‘Just say there is a guy by the name 
of Ole. Owns a farm near here. Made more 
money last two years renting rooms to hunters 
than he ever did farming.” 

It was John Chapman who got out a pencil 
and “made a guess,” that the 1945 season 
brought $20,000,000 in outside money to South 
Dakota. He admits it is a mere guess. Since the 
season ended with 86,996 nonresident licenses 
sold at twenty dollars each that’s $1,739,920 as 
one single item. Licenses are not by any means 
the only expense of the hunter. 

The hunter is almost ubiquitous. Pierre, the 
state capital, as well as Mitchell, Aberdeen, 
Watertown, Woonsocket, Miller, Gettysburg, 





Trigger fingers relax in the 
Pheasant Lounge of 
Marvin Hughitt Hotel 


Mayor Harry Liem runs 
@ sporting-goods store 


Lake Preston, all present the same picture— 
towns teeming with khaki-clad men. 

Lake Preston is a typical smaller city of the 
South Dakota pheasant boom. Here Lyle Hal- 
verson, restaurant man, got four hours of sleep 
per day in the first five weeks of the season. He 
fed 250 hunters three times daily in this city of 
812 population. H. Kopperud, the banker next 
door, figures Lake Preston will see something 
like $200,000 in strange money in the season. 
Out in front of his bank while we chatted stood a 
new Civilian jeep, sent to Kopperud by an official 
of Willys-Overland to be kept in readiness for 
his arrival. If that jeep seemed broken in some 
when its owner got behind the wheel, he car 


blame Kopperud and me. Jeeps are handy for” 


making surveys. 

Do South Dakotans, living in a pheasant para- 
dise, like to eat pheasant? Only two said, with- 
out prompting, that they did. Many seemed a 
bit cagey about it, as though it would be dis- 
loyal to South Dakota to dislike the multitudi- 
nous bird on the table. But it is obvious South 
Dakotans have eaten so many pheasants that 


they are now able to take them or leave them, 
and would prefer in many cases to leave them, 

And that gives point to the story of faithful old 
Shep, a black-and-white collie typ of hunting 
dog I encountered in the country southwest of 
Miller. His owner had bobbed his tail as a 
puppy in the possible belief that he might turn 
out to be a springer spaniel. This burly farm dog 
watched our hunting party disembark from autos, 
put guns together and march through the corn, 
He got up off the farmhouse porch and followed 
us with a purposeful air. 

We said, “Good ol’ Shep.” 

When the first bird fell, good old Shep was on 
it like chain lightning and streaking home with 
it. We decided that was the last we'd see of Shep. 
Five minutes later he came again to seize an- 
other cock and dash home. Before we had 
hunted out that field, Shep had sneaked in to 
pick up and take home no less than five of the 
cocks we downed. When we got back into our 
cars there he was, lying on the farmhouse porch. 
It seemed to me he was sneering a bit and maybe 
thinking: You city slickers coming out here to hunt 
my cornfield! 

I walked around to the summer kitchen on the 
back of the farmhouse, despite Shep’s growls. 
The folks were not at home. Shep had nineteen 
pheasants stacked on the kitchen floor. 

What could have happened, though I’ll never 
find out, is that when the farmer came home and 
saw what Shep had done he confused Shep no 
end by declaring, “Dern yore hide, dog, you 
bring another one of them pheasants in here and 
Pll cut off the rest of your tail!” 

The business of plucking, cleaning, freezing 
and shipping birds by the millions can be strenu- 
ous. Last year many places in South Dakota ram 
out of dry ice and phoned desperately to Minne 
apolis and Sioux Falls for help. In Huron th 
chamber of commerce asked the railroad 
spot refrigerator cars in the yards solely fo 
the purpose of moving processed pheasant 
eastward. At Lake Preston, Mrs. Violet Ni 
heim earned $750 in the first month of the se 
son plucking and cleaning birds. She is one@ 
hundreds of Dakota housewives to whom tht 
seasons have become a financial windfall. 

How long will such hunting—and its concomt 
tant prosperity—last? Will the hunters kill 
the pheasants? R. S. Laskowski, United $ 
meteorologist at Huron, noted for his long-rang 
crop forecasts, says: “It would be impossible t 
exterminate them.” 

Director Peterson says: ““We propose to manage 
the pheasants so they are kept under control.’ 

Jim Dunn, who tills 1000 acres near Britton 
asserts with a faint Irish accent; “The birds’ll 
here ’atin’ up the corn long after us Dunns aré 
dead and buried.” THE EN 


More about pheasants in : 
Facts for Holidays, page 155. 
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Green Islands 


in Puget Sound 


WASHINGTON 


Anacortes 


The ferry approaches Orcas Island. Its tourist accommodations and eye-catching seascape make it a favorite stopover 


Dunns ar 
rae ei YOu can really get away from it 
all in the salt-water 


farms that dot Puget Sound 


ave 155. 


BY \YdeL1AM L. WORDEN 

- 
SAN JUAN ISLANDS are those lovely .green 
= People see when they stand on the shore 
ms at the ragged bite the Pacific Ocean 
into the northwest corner of Washington 
me Under the U.S. flag, there are 172 of 


‘ | DAY - October 


them; and they sit green and appealing in the 
waters of Puget Sound, an invitation to visitors 
who want to come and browse or even to buy 
"1 island and stay. 

As a vacation land, these islands have a par- 
ticular attraction in that the tourist with only 
limited time can see the bulk of them in little 
more than a day and without an automobile. 
Or if he has more time, the visitor can extend 
his stay indefinitely. 

For the rugged who like fresh air and cool 
nights, there are fascinating places to spread a 
sleeping bag; and for the less strenuous, there are 


good hotels complete with porches for rocking. 
Camera enthusiasts, fisherman, fanciers of wild 
life, yachtsmen, and bus drivers tired of driving 
buses all can find something tailored to their 
individual vacation tastes. 

The San Juans lie in Puget Sound between the 
mainland of Washington and the east shore of 
Canada’s big Vancouver Island, which extends 
farther south than most people believe. The 
nearest to the mainland (Guemes) is less than a 
mile offshore, and the westernmost of the Amer- 
ican group (Stuart) is only half a dozen miles 
from Vancouver Island. 
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The Osage winds through the islands daily with mail, cargo and passengers 


The principal islands are San Juan, Orcas, 
Lopez, Shaw, Blakely, Cypress and Guemes. 
San Juan, the largest, is mostly farming country 


and holds Friday Harbor, the only rent in- 


sular town. 

Orcas—the name commemorates early Span- 
ish exploration in the area—holds most of the 
tourist accommodations and a large share of the 
scenic views, the best of which is the seascape 
from the top of its Mount Constitution. Fisher- 
men and small-boat people like its narrow chan- 
nels and deep bays. 

Lopez, also beloved of fishermen, has fewer 
accommodations; and Shaw, Blakely, Cypress and 
Guemes are the islands to visit if you really want 
to get away from everything and everybody. 

To get to the San Juans, your best bet is to 
take auto or train to Bellingham, Washington, 
eighty-eight miles north of Seattle. Make your 
hotel reservation some time ahead and plan to 
arrive in the evening; this way you can get an 
early start on your island hopping. 

At seven in the morning you can catch the 
mail boat, Osage, from the Bellingham downtown 
dock. The Osage is a chunky vessel, more de- 
pendable than pretty, but she’s friendly and 
comfortable. Grab yourself a round-trip ticket 
and settle down in the big (fifty person) cabin. 
There is an upper deck with benches for tak- 
ing in or photographing the view, but there’s no 
storage space for cars and they don’t serve food 
aboard ship. If you’ve had breakfast in Belling- 
ham you should be able to hold out till lunch 
at about one o’clock in Friday Harbor. 

The Osage is a business boat and her business 
is transacted out of a battered hold in the for- 
ward deck. Mail, automobile tires, chicken feed 
and outboard motors come out of the hold at 
every stop during the day, and egg crates, 
sheepskins and fresh vegetables are lowered 
into it. 

Each weekday, the Osage, all seventy stumpy 
feet of her, follows a twisting course out of Bell- 
ingham Harbor past Lummi Island to tiny, 
sleepy Doe Bay on Orcas Island, over to Shaw 
Island’s dock, where farmers come down for their 
mail, back to the other end of Orcas for stops at 
Orcas Landing and Deer Harbor, across the 
channel to Friday Harbor on San Juan, then 
back for a second stop at the other ports and finally 
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home to Bellingham, arriving at five or six 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

At several stops, she is met by mail trucks 
or cars; and from Doe Bay, the mail truck 
crosses Orcas Island by land while the Osage is 
going’around the southern side to meet it at Deer 
Harbor. The tourist can stay aboard all day, eat- 
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ing a packaged 
lunch, or he can take 
half an hour to eat 
and wander around 
Friday Harbor. You 
can get off at Doe 
Bay and ride the mail 
truck across the is- 
land, catching the 
boat again on the 
other side. At any 
port short of Friday 
Harbor you may 
have from two to five 
hours ashore while 
the boat is making 
other ports, and then 
board her for a re- 
turn to Bellingham 
the same afternoon. 
You can stay over- 
night or longer, al- 
ways sure that the 
dependable Osage 
will be along the next 
weekday.On summer 
Sundays, she makes 
special excursions. 

Of course, the Osage gives visitors only a teas- 
ing glance at the San Juans, and some feel that 
the lack of an automobile cuts down the variety 
of things to do. 

For those who have time and do want their 
cars, there is only one route into the islands; but 
there are several methods of using it. The route 
involves driving to Anacortes, Washington, 
eighty-four miles northwest of Seattle at a slight 
tangent from the Bellingham highway. There, an 
auto ferry connects with Lopez, Shaw, Orcas 
and San Juan, making one stop on each. The 
ferry, Vashon, regularly assigned to the run, is a 
big, thirteen-mile-per-hour boat with a good 
lunchroom on the enclosed passenger deck. The 
route gives passengers a quick look at all the 
islands where stops are made, plus glances at 
Guemes, Cypress, Blakely and Decatur and any 
number of islets ranging from little rocks you 
could throw a cat across to fairly respectable 
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private islands with their own water supplies ang 
sizable stands of timber. Anacortes, an old 
lumber and fishing town still the favorite ter. 
minal for a good many purse seiners nd other 
fishing boats, is on Fidalgo Island; but the vig. 
tor is likely to miss seeing the narrow passage 
which divides it from the mainland on the eas, 





Orcas Island’s 2400-foot Mt. Constitution, easily reached by car, 
gives a spectacular, close-range view of all Puget Sound 


Anacortes, incidentally, is not a Spanish-name 
survival; it was titled in honor of Anna Curtis, 
wife of an early settler. 

Fidalgo is joined on the south to Whidbey Is 
land by a short but spectacular bridge over De- 
ception Pass, narrow, deep and the bane of small- 
boat enthusiasts who sail from Seattle to the San 
Juans or British Columbia waters by the smooth- 
water inside route. Tides race through it at eight 





or nine knots, and more than one small-boat 
skipper has acquired gray hairs watching rocks 
in the channel race toward him when he tree 
to ride the flood through or just neglected to find 
out when slack water could be expected. For the 
land-bound tourist, a half hour or so spent on the 
bridge or in the abutting state park offers ? 
chance for vicarious thrills in watching som 
body else fight the water. Camera fans g0 - 
trying to get proper angles on boats, tide, brid 
and rocks. 

The Anacortes-San Juan ferry has the advat- 
tages of speed and stopover privileges. One s®P 
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slies and § over definitely should be made at Orcas to ride 
an old | up Mount Constitution. This 2400-foot moun- 
rite ter tain lies on the eastern side of the island and has 
nd other  agood gravel road to its summit, where a look- 
the visi. | out tower Offers the unique view of a 360° sea- 
passage |} scape at close range. On a clear day the view ex- 
the east. Mf tends from the Strait of San Juan de Fuca on the 





southwest; across Vancouver Island to the west; 
the Georgia Strait and the Canadian main- 
: on the north; the Washington mainland 

snow-capped mountains—Baker, The Sis- 
4 Rainier and dozens of lesser peaks—on the 
along with distant views of Bellingham, 
sortes and other towns. 
puth, the islands in Puget Sound extend as 
as the eye can see; and between the upper 
und and the San Juan Strait lies the Olympic 
pinsula and ranges of tumbled snowcaps 
ated by Mounts Olympus and Fitz Henry. 
Pe Hf you use the ferry from Anacortes and want 
| w see everything possible in the islands you 
mm should really take at least two days, spending the 
ght somewhere on Orcas, which has about 
small hotels and camps. You can re- 
pd the ferry the next morning for a half-hour 
Sto San Juan Island and spend the day there, 
ing back to the mainland late in the second 
noon. Orcas is the more spectacular island, 
imany indented bays, sharp mountain peaks 
[a variety of scenery; but San Juan has 
he bigger town, the more farms and a couple 
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‘he smooth- 
hit at eight | 40w tide reveals fascinating marine gardens 
small-boat 
ching rocks of historical markers of the Oregon Dispute. 
en he trie All in all, the islands are a country of dreams. 
cted to fin The tourist party which does not include at least 
ted. For ti one member who thinks he would like to buy a 
spent on the waterfront farm, or better yet a whole small is- 
irk offers ! land, will be rare. For those really serious about 
ching soma tt, island real-estate men in the country towns 
uns go cra? wand out some fascinating reading. 

tide, brid# The fact is that you can buy an island in the 

San Juans, As this is written, one three-acre island 

; the advaril with Plenty of trees and a protected boat anchor- 
gs, One stor age within 


rowing distance of a store and post 
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office is for sale for $3000. It may or may not 
have fresh water available. Nobody has tried to 
drill a well, so nobody knows. Armitage Island, 
totaling seven acres, can be bought for $4500; and 
you takes your chances on fresh water. Ram 
Island, ten acres with good beaches and lots of 
timber, comes at $6000; and a dozen bigger and 
more improved islands can be had if you want to 
go above $10,000. 

If you are not so insistent on privacy as to 
want a water barrier all around, you can buy 
waterfront on most of the larger islands for about 
five dollars a front foot. 

Or you can just look at all of it, for free. 

The island people pride themselves on owning 
the sunny section of the rainy Pacific Northwest, 
but they also have rain in almost any month you 
mention. The best bets for warm, sunny weather 
are July, August and September. October is 
sometimes the loveliest of all, but it’s a gamble. 
The weather roughly parallels Seattle’s, but there 
are times when Seattle is cold and damp while 
the islands are sunny. 

Special tips: 

Get to ferry slips as far ahead of departure as 
possible, especially for return trips on week ends. 
The ferry company is required by its franchise to 
run boats back from the islands all night if neces- 
sary to move waiting cars 
(i.e., if the boat is full and 
goes off without you, it must 


come back to get you later) but some week ends 
are hard on close travel schedules. One sunny 
Sunday last summer produced so much business 
that the last ferry for the mainland left Orcas 
at 1:30 a. mM. Monday. People due at work 
Monday morning were somewhat annoyed. 

Don’t depend on public land transportation in 
the islands. There are no taxis and no buses ex- 
cept school buses (that’s why the islands appeal 
so to bus drivers with combat fatigue). 

Don’t expect city service. The San Juans are 
new in the tourist business. A lot of things are fun 















there and most of them are free. But restaurants 
and hotels have no similarity to the Ritz. 

Don’t let a warm day mislead you into leaving 
your coat on the mainland. A good evening chill 
can spoil a lot of fun. 

Do give yourself leeway on time. You’re al- 
most sure to see something interesting you want 
to do, but have not planned. 

Do talk to the people. The most casual codgers 
know the darnedest things. 

Do take a camera. You’ll never make the peo- 
ple at home believe what you tell them about 
the San Juans unless you can show pictures. 

And, if your friends want to know how come 
the United States got its share of the San Juan 
Islands, you have a historical anecdote to answer 
them. We got the islands because of a pig. 

Exact water boundaries of the United States 
and Canada had been indefinitely defined by a 
treaty in force in 1859. (Remember ‘54-40 or 
Fight” from your grade-school histories?) In 
that year, James Lyman, an American, shot a 
pig belonging to Charles Griffin, an Englishman. 
Each man appealed to the government he be- 
lieved to have jurisdiction over San Juan Island, 
locale of the pig shooting. The British sent a 
company of troops to back up their pig talk and 
the Americans countered with a pint-sized gar- 


Homes and resorts in the quiet fishing villages 
tempt travelers to buy their own waterfront farms 


rison, first commanded by Capt. George E. 
Pickett, later famous as the leader of Pickett’s 
charge for the Confederates at Gettysburg. The 
garrisons threw up earthen redoubts some twenty 
miles apart and scowled at each other. 

But the fight never did occur; and after thir- 
teen years the garrisons went away when Kaiser 
Wilhelm I, of Germany, acting as arbiter, 
awarded the present San Juan group to the U.S. 

You can take pictures of the old garrison sites 
and monuments on San Juan to back up your 
story. THE END 


For supplementary information, see 
Facts for Holidays, page 155. 
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New Irans-Oceanic ZENITH CLIPPER” 


America’s Most Powerful, Smartest-Looking Portable Radio 
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@ Plays where others won’t—in trains, 
planes, boats, motor cars, remote spots. 
Works on AC or DC current or new long- 
life Battery Pack! 


@ The Trans-Oceanic “Clipper” portable 
has 5 international short wave bands, on 
new Spread-Band Tuning. Just press a 
button—there’s your wave band! 


@ Amazing new power and distance with 
exclusive detachable Wavemagnets and 





new Waverod ... True big set reception 
with genuine push-pull amplification and 
Radiorgan that blends tones to your taste 
... plus many other Zenith “exclusives.” 


@ Today—see and hear this exciting new 
model of the portable that made radio his- 
tory at the fighting fronts. Tops in utility 
for home or travel. Ask your radio dealer 
for a demonstration . . . Model 8GO05Y. 


Now—Take a World of Radio Wherever You Go! 
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COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Also at your 
Zenith Dealer’s 


NEW 
ZENITH 
“UNIVERSAL” 
PORTABLE 
Model 6GO01Y 
Zenith also offers the “Universal” Portable which 
receives standard broadcast only. It plays in trains, 
planes, ships, steel buildings, remote spots. AC or DC 


current or Battery. Has new “Swing-Top” Detachable 
Wavemagnet and many other Zenith “exclusives 
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THE SUBTLE FLAME THAT TIPS OCTOBER LEAVES IN 


CATHEDRAL TINTS IS AN UNRIVALED AMERICAN GLORY 


ALL SUMMER a tree has spread its green tiers of 
foliage outside your window, spray on spray of 
airy leaves that set the sun and shade to dancing 
n your floor. In the night wind it whispered to 
your roof. Through the long summer you came 
to take it for granted, and almost ceased to see it. 

Now, suddenly, what was only a tree has 
turned into a radiant presence. As the sun shines 
through its autumn tints, the light in your room 
8 colored as if a cathedral window had been set 
there, and the faces within glow a little with that 
unearthly beauty. The postman in the doorway, 
standing beneath this flaming sheet of light, 
looks like an archangel with good tidings. The 
milkman arrives with a maple leaf shining on his 
shoulder, like an Army major. 

Across the street your fiery sugar maple is 
matched by an oak burning with the embers of 
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BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


all summer’s pyre. And next door they have a 
purple dogwood, and beyond it a poplar, care- 
lessly dropping its gold pieces into the gutter. 

And so it is all up and down the street. Your 
street, and the next street, and any street, in 
every American town of the great hardwood 
zone. The North has its Christmas trees all year 
round, and the South has palms and live oaks 
that never go bare, but in the heartland between 
them summer dies bravely, and men and women 
walk the tree-lined streets in an aura of glory, 
figures in a national pageant. 

Out in the country, where the first hoarfrost 
rimes the angry purple of the blackberry leaf, are 
heaped the spoils of the season. At the door of the 
white farmhouse, the soft maples, gold above and 
silver below, scatter their wealth. The sumacs, 
like savages in war paint, besiege the well-stored 


barn. Field after field, the landscape fills with 
the russet of the turning grasses. Crickets 
chant; a last bobwhite calls. The hedgerows 
burn with a low running fire of blueberry bushes. 
But in the oaks, craggy against October sky, 
Nature plays out the climax of the great Amer- 
ican drama, in salvo after salvo of changing color. 

That it is American, above all, one foreign 
traveler after another has admitted. All British 
reserve left Lord Bryce as he spoke of the Amer- 
ican fall. Mrs. Trollope, who liked almost nothing‘ 
else here, admitted that at this season the whole 
country goes to glory. Our autumns are startling 
to the newcomer, for the cold rainy autumns of 
Europe preclude gorgeous colors. Even the 
native maples there only pale sadly. 

For good reasons does America have the finest 
fall displays in the world. In the first place, only 
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regions with drop-leaf or deciduous trees can 
have autumn coloration. This confines Nature’s 
efforts to the North Temperate Zone. But tem- 
perate Europe lacks variety in hardwoods, and 
red and purple in its autumn hues, while we have 
a tremendous range. China is too largely de- 
forested to rival us seriously; only Japan, with its 
maples, would be in our class. In our land, too, 
the clear, brisk autumn weather is another reason 
for our bright forest tapestries; in Europe the sad, 
heavy skies bring out little splendor. 

If I could bring some of my foreign friends to 
this country, I would certainly have them come 
in the fall and start on a journey, beginning in 
September in the North Woods of Maine. I 
would have them see aspens shining gold against 
the dark spruces and firs, and white-limbed 
birches, standing like nymphs in the shower of 
their own gold hair. Then I would have them 
travel southward after the living fire of the 
sugar maples. 

South of the belt of maple and birch comes the 
great band of American oaks, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the prairie. And of all this I would 
choose to show my visitors the oaks of the In- 
diana dunes along the Lake Michigan coast. Not 
that autumn isn’t fine, if you like, in Pennsyl- 
vania, or New Jersey, in Wisconsin or Ohio, in 
late October, but there is something special 
about the zest of “dune weather”’ when the lake 
comes foaming up the beach, filling the stately 
painted woods with its roar and its fresh breath. 
There is something incomparable, too, about 
the way the sumacs flame there, and the Vir- 
ginia creeper and poison ivy, clambering to the 
tops of the highest trees, pour down molten color. 

The North Woods and New England have 
such high repute for fall splendors that people 
there forget that autumn carries her torch south- 
ward without losing its flame. You couldn’t do 
better, for instance, than to show foreigners the 
dreamy Indian-summer distances of the Ohio 
Valley, where the papaws, amid clear lemon 
leaves, ripen their dark-skinned custardy fruits. 
Or to take them to Arkansas for its blazing haw- 
thorn trees and the beaten gold of the osage 
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orange or the sulky beauty of the smokebush. 

In November, the southern Appalachians 
catch fire. Up at Highlands, North Carolina, 
you can see sugar maples as fine as ever came out 
of New England, and oaks and sumac vivid as 
any around the Great Lakes. And besides, there 
are sassafras, its gaudy orange and scarlet inter- 
mixed with the glossy green of leaves not yet 
turned color, and sourwood, beloved of the bees 
for the fine honey it makes. And always there are 
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the tulip trees, casting the glowing squares of 
their foliage upon the chill spring bubbling at 
their feet. For colors subtler still there is white 
ash, that turns mauve and bluish bronze, or the 
wild hazel, soft salmon and rose pink. 

Should my foreign visitors not reach the West- 
ern states in time for autumn, they would be 
missing much. True, the Far West is best famed for 
its conifers, its pines and firs. But there is a 
subtle beauty in an Oregon maple, trembling 
like a splendidly-dressed bride before the tower- 
ing strength of redwoods. There is a spark of 
flame in the vine maple trailing through the 
somber Northwest forests. And when you round 
the corner of some Colorado trail through Engel- 
mann spruces, you'll come abruptly upon an 
aspen, the purest gold in all the world, breath- 
taking as some angelic apparition. 

Did teacher tell you, in kindergarten, that 
Jack Frost paints the leaves? Teacher was wrong; 
actually, a severe, very early frost will kill the 
leaves before they can turn color. The yellow 
pigments found in almost all foliage are always 
present in the interior cells, but are masked from 
our sight all summer by the rich green pigments. 
When the life in the leaf cell goes, so does the 
green, and the gold comes out. So leaves turn 
yellow in a drought. In fall the tree itself cuts off 
life from its leaf by growing a row of brittle, 
corky cells at the base of the twig, cutting off cir- 








culation of sap. So summer’s green disappears 
and the latent yellows and reds get their chance 

Light is as essential in bringing out reds and 
purples as it is in bringing out an imace on q 
photographic plate; thus, sunny autumns are the 
most brilliant. A dearth of nitrogen is also cop. 
ducive to high color. Where this plant food js 
abundant, as on heavily manured soils, leaves 
may stay green until so late that a final frost kills 
them colorlessly. In consequence, the poor, 
rocky, acid soils of New England, and the South. 
ern Appalachians, and the sands of the Great 
Lakes dunes are ideal for artist Nature’s purpose. 
Abundance of water is found to prevent the 
best displays. A rather arid upland soil is most 
favorable. bs 

Again, sugar in the sap is especially inducive 
to reds; that’s why the sugar maple is the king of 
autumn foliage. It is the same with acidity; at 
time of cell death, acidity spreads through the 
leaf. And just as acids turn litmus paper pink, so 
they turn. leaves red. 

Three chemicals account for most fall tints, 
Tannin in the leaves produces the browns. Xan- 
thophyll, which is also present in egg yolk, gives 
rise to most of the yellows. It is a true dye or pig- 
ment, situated in the interior cells of the leaf, and 
water-fast. But the reds and purples, produced 
by the anthocyanins, are water-soluble; they are 
mere stains, and are found only in the superficial 
cells of certain leaves. These are the ones that 
most need the sun to bring them out. Sometimes 
when a leaf or a whole tree that is normally red 
is denied sunlight, it will fall back on the under- 
lying yellow of the xanthophylls. That’s why the 
swamp maples, for instance, may be red or 
yellow, and the same maple that was red one 
year will in another, cloudier season be yellow 
only. Orange, of course, is due to what artists 
call overpainting. That is, the underlying yellow 
is shining through the overlying red, and makes 
the blended shade. It is essentially death that 
causes all the brave show. But it is a glorious 
one, and all Americans are proud of their coun- 
try when it is hung with the battle flags of a 
triumphant year. THE END 


CONNECTICUT AUTUMN (right): 
Fiery sugar maples 

are bright flames against blue sky. 
The world’s finest displays of fall colors 
are seen in the United States. 
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NEW YORK STATE. Red maples mingle with the brilliant yellows of sugar maples in salvos of changing hues in the fields and along the highways. 
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Day and night, Virginia Street's open arms welcome anybody who would gamble a dollar, slake a thirst, tie or untie a wedding knot, or spend a winter vacation, 


FAMOUS STREETS: 


DESERT BRIGHT 


VIRGINIA STREET, Reno, glitters impartially 


for mining millionaires, divorcees and evangelists 


BY DEAN JENNINGS 


ONE NOVEMBER EVENING in 1879, Ulysses S. 
Grant arrived in Reno on his way to the Pacific 
Coast. As the ex-President stepped from the dusty 
train at Virginia Street, he was overwhelmed 
with blaring band music, firecrackers, high- 
pitched yells and popping six-shooters. Gas 
lights and torches blazed along the street and 
flags were draped from every building. 

“I am indeed surprised,” gasped General 
Grant, “to find such a bright spot out here in the 
desert.” 

Virginia Street is still the “bright spot” in 
the Western mountains, and some enthusiastic 
Nevadans claim it has more round-the-clock 
dazzle than any street on the globe. This is a 
valid boast, for the colored lights never go out on 
Virginia Street, and the speedy traffic of a nation 
flows across it day and night, by auto, train and 
plane. From a rutted trail once strewn with the 
skeletons of pioneers and covered wagons, Vir- 
ginia Street has become the crossroads of the 
high desert, a gay, sophisticated avenue travelers 
cross as they go west to the Golden Gate, or east 
from there to the Great Salt Lake. It is a street 
where bartenders call mining millionaires by 
their first names; where evangelists compete with 
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the legal rattle of dice; and heiresses are as 
anonymous as dusty cowhands from the vast 
Like Scotland’s old- 
time Gretna Green it’s the marriage mill of the 
West. It is also the broken-hearts capital of the 
world. It is the whoop-and-holler avenue of the 
last frontier, slicked up in modern dress, with its 


spaces beyond the town. 


own wise*creed that almost anything goes if you 
mind your own business. 

A century or more ago when men began to 
move west, Virginia Street was only a mountain 
meadow, kept green in its wilderness by the 
tumbling Truckee River. John C. Fremont 
camped there, and Kit Carson, intrepid Jedediah 
Smith and ill-fated George Donner. The first 
permanent settler was C. W. Fuller, who built 
a log dugout on the Truckee’s banks in 1859 and 
a crude log bridge. Within a year he sold out to 
Myron Lake, who started a trading post and a 
small hotel, and called it Lake’s Crossing. The 
gold rush was on, and men marched feverishly 
to the fabulous Comstock Lode, across the stormy 
river and south over the rocky trail that was the 
beginning of Virginia Street. Soon there were 
more settlers, and in 1868 the railroads pushed 
toward the meadows and a town was born. 

Some wanted it named Argenta, for the silver 
mines that had already enriched the West, but 


SPOT 


rail builder Charles Crocker held out for Reno, 
in honor of a Union Army hero, Gen. Jesse Lee 
Reno. The railroad held an auction on May 
ninth of that year and sold lots on Virginia Street 
for the future city. Like all pioneer towns, Reno 
suffered in its early years. Terrible fires wiped 
out Virginia Street’s flimsy buildings more than 
once, the Truckee burst its banks and drowned 
the street in mud, and once citizens were pan- 
icked by false reports that a slumbering volcano 
under Lake Tahoe would shower the town with 
lava. But the town grew, and the greatest single 
shipments of gold in history moved along Vir- 
ginia Street to the banks and mints of the world. 
Mark Twain was often seen strolling along the 
wooden sidewalks, gathering threads for his nos- 
talgic tales; and later a shy modest man named 
Tom Edison came to ask if his new electric lights 
worked all right. Teddy Roosevelt was greeted 
there with puzzling aloofness, but big Jim Jef 
fries was lionized while he trained for his losing 
fight with Jack Johnson. Telegraph magnate 
Clarence Mackay came to Reno and dedicated 
a great mining school in memory of a father who 
dug a fortune from that same Nevada ground. 
Today Virginia Street is as friendly and toler 
ant and lively as:its founders planned. And from 
one end to the other it mirrors the emotions of 
mankind as no other avenue in the world. 
The street winds into Reno with dignity from 
the north, around a gentle curve hugging the 
University of Nevada campus. The red brick 
buildings huddle on the hill overlooking the tow®, 
and the students on the shady walks today are 
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Girl croupiers are given class instructions on how to officiate at gaming tables. They are paid about $15 a day, 
and are instructed to smile when paying off. They are not permitted to mix or have dates with the customers 


the adventuring engineers who will scatter to 
mines all over the world tomorrow. South a few 
blocks, past modest little homes, there is the 
intersection of Fourth and Virginia, the busiest 
corner in the state. This is the octane current 
of US 40, the road the pioneers built, where 
East meets West and the whine of tires is never 
still. 

Just beyond, at Plaza and Virginia, where 
bearded miners once jeered the first piece of 
pavement in Nevada, lies the lacework of rail- 
road tracks and the humble little station marked 
Reno. Here sleek streamliners and overland 
trains pause while travelers scramble out to gape 
at the neon tiaras twinkling over the street. Here, 
too, Virginia Street is spanned by the saucy little 
steel arch that proclaims Reno “the Biggest Little 
City in the World.” 

Between Commercial Row and Second Street 
is the Reno that never sleeps. Behind the mam- 





it 
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moth signs of the great gambling palaces, mil- 
lions of dollars pass across the tables. To most 
Renoans, this is a strange chromium side-show, 
viewed with misgivings and usually ignored. 
But to 10,000 visitors daily it is a glittering new 
world, where most of them start sight-seeing. 
Farther along Virginia Street, Reno sheds the 
fever of a bygone day. Here are smart shops, with 
the names of Hollywood and -New York, past 
whose doors hurry the actors in the daily drama 
of the street—vacationers with rods and guns, 
schoolmarms and campus queens, young mothers 
and prospectors down on their luck, cowboys and 
soldiers, and teen-agers carrying skis. Waffle shops 
mingle democratically with displays of Tiffany 
jewels, and best-selling novels stand in intimate 
juxtaposition with boots and saddles. A giant 
engagement ring hangs symbolically over the side- 
walk, and on the windows of ‘almost all the low 
office buildings are the names of lawyers in gilt. 


Virginia Street about 1868 was a typical, sleepy, Western frontier avenue. Its citizens hardly suspected 


Would become a two-acre chromium-and-neon sideshow along the busiest street in the state of Nevada 


« 


The largest payoff naturally is by the customers. They 
contribute millions of dollars to Reno gambling houses 


At First Street, the rubble of the old Reno post 
office has vanished under the foundation of a new 
de luxe hotel, and across the street the hoary 
brownstone Masonic Building seems lonely for 
the brawling joys of the past. 

Only the Truckee has not changed. Close to 
Island Avenue, the molten snow of the river 
rushes beneath the graceful Virginia Street 
bridge and ’tis there, legend says, that tearful 
divorcees hurl their wedding rings iniv oblivion 
under the rocks. There also stands Reno’s tallest 
building, the swank Riverside Hotel, founded 
years before by Myron Lake, and since twice re- 
built. Next door, like a silver-haired grandma, is 
the domed county courthouse where bluebloods 
and chambermaids are alike unto the law. Some 
call it ““The House of Despair,” for the 60,000 
couples who’ve gone there for divorces in the 
past fifteen years. But the figures prove love is al- 
ways far ahead, for marriage licenses in the his- 
toric building outnumber divorces three to one. 

Beyond the courthouse is a part of Reno’s auto 
row. From there Virginia Street stretches like a 
taut line to the edge of the city. There are auto 
courts, homes, private clubs and dude ranches 
along the way and, for those who would track 
down the echoes of yesterday, Virginia City and 
other gold towns are not too far away. Indeed, 
the horizon has no limits, for north and south 
Virginia Street is US 395, the spectacular Three 
Flags Highway that reaches from Canada 3000 
miles to the land of mafiana below the California 
line. 

In any mood, old or young, adorned in colored 
candlepower or quietly shaded in the musical 
rustle of her poplars and elms, Virginia Street is 
a charming lady in the realm of famous streets. 
You can woo her, or ignore her—and she will 
welcome you either way. THE END 
For extra information on Reno see 


Facts for Holidays, page 155. 
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FOR USEFUL LOAD 


The Navion gives you practical wings on 
which to greet the Air Age. The owner- 
pilot can carry three additional persons 
and 80 lbs. of luggage. For business use, 
two people may fly with 435 lbs. of cargo 
—a bulk load of 46 cubic feet. Fully loaded 
with four people, cargo, fuel, and all ex- 
tra equipment. The Navion delivers high 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY PAUL HESSE 


Designed and built by.... 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 


performance. At 75% normal rated horse- 
power, the Navion’s fully-loaded range, 
speed, and economy are setting the pace 
for all other four-place planes. Write today 
for details of the all-metal Navion. Address 
Dept. H-3, North American Aviation, Inc. 
Los Angeles, California. Deliveries now be- 


ing made. Standard Model—$6,100 f.a.f.* 
* Plus Calif. State Sales Tax 
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The short plaid topper goes right up to Carnival time 


Here’s what to pack 


for a football week end 





in a college town 


BY MARGARET HOCKADAY 


COAT BY DUCHESS ROYAL 


FALL COMES to colleges with house parties, dances 
and football games, ranking in that order for 
girls. The order is reversed for boys, but in either 
case it adds up to gay week ends, good times and 
a few worries about wardrobes. 

For Smith College girls, who divide week-end 
time between house parties at Dartmouth and 
other men’s colleges, the problem is twofold: 
they’ll bask in Indian summer at Northampton, 
but -have to meet real cold further north at 
Hanover. Starting with the first home game, 
Syracuse-Dartmouth on October fifth, dates for 
house parties and football games get pretty solidly 
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Bright wool dresses go right from lunch to the game 


booked right up to Thanksgiving. As the weeks 
tick off, light gabardines and tweed topcoats 
give way to stadium boots and fur coats; skirts 
and tuck-in tops to heavier tweed and wool jersey 
outfits. It all calls for a breath-taking wardrobe, 
thoughtful and sure, with everything from golden 
slippers to stars in the hair—with all the incred- 
ible variations in little dresses, short coats and 
picnicking pants. 

Beginning Friday afternoon, the girls take 
over Dartmouth. In the Deke house, thirty nar- 
row cots are huddled like alerted guppies in the 
center of the sacred Goat Room. Soon a row of 
heartbreak gowns will swing from hangers along 
the high plaque wall. By late afternoon, the 
house will be in good shape for the party. The 
chaperones will have signed in and the boys 
moved out. About three hundred girls will be 
housed in such makeshift dormitories, and sev- 
eral hundred more will stay in private residences 
or near-by inns. 

If you motor up to Hanover, you’ll wear some- 
thing lightweight in wool and carry a coat, for 
Hanover is over a hundred miles north in those 
green New Hampshire hills. The other vital item 
for the trip, and best bet for train travel, is a 
trusty tweed suit with a couple of different jersey 
tops and accessories so you won’t be a carbon 
copy coming and going. You know the trick: 
another scarf, maybe yellow knit gloves this time; 
the Deke penguin pin he gave you Saturday 
night; the collapsible felt cloche you packed 
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away. You’ll need them all on Sunday when you 
part. He’ll remember everything about you that 
day, even to the fresh gardenia scent which by 
sly coincidence recalls the flowers he sent you 
once before. 


On Friday night, everything is pretty informal. 


Chances are you won’t bother to change until 
after dinner; then you can slip on some simple 
little black dress with lots of gold jewelry, or you 
may choose a soft, dressy suit. Nothing excep- 
tional goes on—just talking, dancing to records 
in the Pine Room, and driving over to Teddy’s 
diner for a post-midnight hamburger and milk. 

On Saturday morning some of the fellows take 
their dates to class. This is no time to dress to the 
teeth, nor is it one to be modest when you sit like 
a button-bright daisy in an acre of eager young 
men. You might try a slick white jersey blouse 
with your tweed skirt, cinched in with a fist-wide 
belt of polished leather, and topped with a 
gleaming blazer, green by choice. 

This, by the way, makes a neat outfit for the 
beer picnic on Saturday or Sunday, if you are a 
girl who doesn’t improve in a pair of slacks. 
Think twice about slacks, though. A trek around 
Pompanoosuc River is rough on bare legs and 
the wind kicks up quite a roar over the unpro- 
tected highlands. There is a wide choice of longer 
jackets, belted in at the middle like a flier’s coat, 
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FRITZ HENLE AND EWELL SALE 


that give you better coverage with slacks and 
quite becoming. Another idea is the shor: plaid” 
topper, cut very full, and wide as a breeze aboye 

slim dark-trousered legs. Either jacket can bet 
packed in the week-end case and certainly wil] 
mark you up for the smarter chick when the 
weather turns cold on the picnicking hills. ' 

If you sleep through to noon on Saturday, | 
meet your date for lunch in a pale angora wool” 
dress or in one of those packable dream jobs in 
wool jersey. Either goes right under your coat 
to the soccer or football game and later to he 
cocktail parties back at the houses. 

In the slight breathing space before dinner 
slip on a sleeveless wool dress belted in gold of 
silver. Then think nothing of a twenty-mile 
drive to Woodstock, Vermont, for dinner, fol- 
lowed by a short round of dancing at the Deke 
house before you dress for the big dance at ten 
o’clock. 

Allow plenty of time for the grooming process; 
you have an eight-hour night ahead of you. You 
know the routine: ten minutes for the bath, five 
for dressing up to the dress, another ten for the 
nail polish (start fresh, don’t do a patch-up job), 
and a leisurely twenty for the face and hair. 

If yours is the face with the shining new look 
of a rising starlet then keep it tub fresh with a 
base of ski cream and nothing more. But for the 
everyday face with a skin you need to humor, a 
smooth pancake make-up, a little mascara and 
eye shadow will take you far. 

The last fifteen minutes should go to your hair. 
Freshly washed one or two days before and 
brushed until it gleams, you are ready to begin. 
The new look is shorter and turned smoothly 
under all around with bangs, or brushed up at 
the sides into a long looped bow that lies abso- 
lutely flat on the crown of your head. If you have 
a wonderful long barrette slim as a new moon or 
a length of pailletted veiling, use that instead. Or 
take courage and knot a Psyche low on one 
side—with bare shoulders the effect can be 
beautiful. 

There’s a lot to be said for long hair. It is 
versatile, it is handsome and men like it. Witha 
little imagination you can easily develop a nice 
repertoire of hair-dos without a single shaggy- 
dog act. For instance, with your suit, tuck your 
hair back into a tiny net under your bowler hat. 
On Friday night leave it loose and long. On 
Saturday catch it in a barrette at the nape of J 
your neck. That night, keeping the same slick 
feeling, add stars and a wide velvet ribbon. By 
Sunday, when everyone else has tired, straggling 
locks, you will appear tidy as a pin with barrett 
and a little covering taffeta bow. 

For your evening dress, jersey or taffeta will 
hang out quickly; velvet with net fluffs up over 
night; and a long wool skirt with sensational low 
decolleté top offers no problems in travel. For 
jewelry, one small heirloom sunburst on a tiny 
ribbon round your throat and an old-fashioned 
rigid gold. bracelet from your grandmother's 
girlhood are worth a mile of cheap charms. 

Duke Ellington or some other impressive name 
orchestra will provide the smooth backdrop of 
danceable music until two the next morning. 
After that, all the fraternities keep open house, 
and parties of two and four drift from house © 
house until four o’clock. A dawn breakfast takes 
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HORWITZ AND DUBERMAN 





The new blouse coat over narrow slacks looks good all around 


Slick winter wools crowd the Deke ski room before the big dance 


A trusty tweed with varied tops travels best 
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ier two hours before you turn in for . 
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begins and ends from noon on. Most & 
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is consumed in catching trains for a mes — 
rthampton, and points west. By five ‘ os od 


re on your way back to everyday, 
collection of memories to keep holi- 
high until dreamed-of letters, bright 
nival promise, set you back to plan- 
© next week-end whirl. THE END 
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DURATWILL TIES 


A Wilson Brothers exclusive 


The Groom Has a Trousseau, Too! 


When you get the confetti out of your eyes—take 
a look at that handsome neckwear! Picked for 
this important occasion from the new Fall collec- 
tion of Wilson Brothers Duratwillt ties. Those 
crisp, fresh patterns add plenty of zest to a man’s 
outfits. The famous, Duratwill fabric (a Wilson 
Brothers exclusive) won't slip, slide or wrinkle. 
There’s good Duratwill picking for you now at 
your Wilson Brothers dealer. Wilson Brothers - 
Quality men’s wear since 1864 « Chicago - New 
York - San Francisco. 


tWoven of Celanese* Yarn of Rayon 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Faultless Pajamas - Sweaters - Skipper Sportswear 
Super Shorts - Wilcrest Ties - Buffer Socks - Shurts 
T-Shirts - Knit Underwear - Handkerchiefs « Gloves 
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BY G. EDWARD PENDRAY 


MAYBE You’RE ONE of those folks who like to take 
it easy on your travels, moseying from place to 
place slowly, admiring the scenery along the way. 
Ifs0, there are lots of modes for you, ranging in 
velocity from three miles an hour by muleback, 
up to the conventional airplane, which now hits 
it Off at the mild clip of say 300 miles an hour, or 
100 times as fast as the mule. 

But possibly you are one of the moderns, with 
notions of going someplace fast. Possibly you’re 
a born Hawaii week-ender, but have only three 
days to spare from your New York job. Or 
perhaps business takes you to Australia or India, 
but you can’t spare the time to fly there at a 
measly 300 miles an hour, with stopovers for 
gasoline along the way. 

In that case, what’s for you? 

Well, in five or ten years, it now seems safe to 
predict, you'll be able to travel in airplanes that 
streak through the sky at 1500 miles an hour or 
better—planes, moreover, that will be five to ten 


loo! times bigger than today’s largest, carrying up- 
cake ward of 500 passengers at a clip. And not too long 
4 fe after that, it begins to appear, you'll actually be 
. able to fly by rocket, crossing the Atlantic in from 
| twenty to forty-five minutes. 

Those Jf For the age of flight, in which for these last 

an’s . r 

e twenty-five years we thought we had been living, 
Vilson na really only begun to dawn. Out of the en- 
-inkle. neering ‘aboratories are now beginning to come 
ow at ngines and airplanes of an entirely new order of 
hers speeds and power. From now on, literally, the 
. New y's the limit. 

Those '500-mile-an-hour planes will do some- 
hing rather important to the apparent size of the 
amiliar old earth, 

Fifteen hundred miles an hour is a speed 
hat will bring every point on the globe’s surface 

rtsweat ithin eight hours or less of every other point. 
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An artist's conception of Jules Verne’s famous story, From the Earth to the Moon, shows the projectile in flight, its in- 


terior, and an imaginary interplanetary train. Although these look silly now, Verne’s idea is no longer mere fantasy 


2 hours to Europe 


WHAT TRAVEL WILL BE LIKE AT JET-PLANE SPEEDS OF 
1500 MILES PER HOUR, NOW TECHNICALLY POSSIBLE 


Thus, if you’re a tired businessman, rushing 
over to China to close a deal before the week end, 
or if you’re a vacation tripper wanting to sample 
the delights of holidays in foreign lands but 
having little time to waste en route, you'll be able 
to fly halfway around the world—yes, 12,000 
miles—in an ordinary working day ofeight hours. 

It will be done with jet-propelled aircraft, of 
course; planes able to fly at altitudes up to eight 
or possibly ten miles, where the air is thin enough 
to permit such velocities. It’s cold up there, but 
you'll be in a nice, warm, comfortable cabin, air- 
conditioned, bright and sunny. There’ll be no 
bumps, ice or storms, except possibly during the 
brief periods of take-off and landing, when the 
plane must necessarily pass through the “weather 
zone” within the first three or four miles above 
the surface of the earth, the region where the 
average passenger plane of today flies its entire 
route. 

At your flight altitude of over eight miles 
there’ll not only be no bad weather, there won’t 
be any kind of weather at all. The thin atmos- 
phere up there is so very cold—seventy degrees 
below zero, or approximately the temperature of 
dead winter at the South Pole—that all of the 
moisture is frozen out of it. There’s none left to 
produce clouds, fog, rain or snow, or even ice on 
the wings. The temperature at high altitudes 
varies from night today, of course, but not nearly 
as much as nearer the surface, because the air 
isn’t thick enough to absorb any great amount of 
light and heat from the sun. Thus while there 
may be winds, there’ll be no storms at the jet- 
plane flight levels. 

Great speed at such heights is made possible 
by the fact that nearly all of the earth’s atmos- 
phere is compressed, by its own weight, so that 
there is a dense layer near the earth’s surface, 
extending from sea level to about eight miles up. 
Above that, to its 200-mile-high limits, the 


atmosplitre bécomes thinner and thinner, until 
there is so little air an airplane can make almost 
any speed in it, providing the engine can suck in 
enough oxygen to keep going. Jet engines are 
built in such a way that they do just that. Ina 
jet engine the air enters at the front, is com- 
pressed by a rapidly spinning air compressor, and 
is squeezed into a combustion chamber, where 
fuel is squirted into it and burned. The gases of 
combustion are jetted out behind, giving the 
engine its push. The faster such an engine goes, 
the more air it scoops up. Therefore, at high 
altitudes, if it goes fast enough, it can get almost 
as much air to breathe as at sea level. 


How Fast Can People Go? 


But can human beings travel at such speeds? 
This is a question that has been raised many 
times in the last hundred years, almost every 
time some new and more efficient way of travel- 
ing has come along. About a century ago, when 
George Stephenson, the English railroad builder, 
announced that he planned to construct a loco- 
motive that could travel twice as fast as a mail 
coach, members of Parliament proposed a law 
against it, on the ground people couldn’t stand 
such velocities as fifteen miles an hour. 

Fortunately, since that day a lot has been 
learned about how fast folks can go. It is now 
known that we can travel at literally any speed. 
You can ride at three miles an hour, or at 3000, 
without experiencing the slightest unpleasant ef- 
fect whatsoever, a fact that everybody on earth 
demonstrates every day. For this space ship we 
are all riding on, the earth, is continually travel- 
ing at about 66,000 miles an hour—some eighteen 
and a half miles a second—in its course around 
the sun. Because it’s a smooth, steady ride, we 
aren’t aware of the tremendous velocity. 

The limiting factor on travel is not the velocity, 
but the rate at which the speed is built up or 
slowed down at the beginning and end of the 
trip—what the engineers call acceleration and 
deceleration. You could safely ride in a cannon 
shell if there were some way of making the 
starting and stopping gentler. 

The big jet planes of the future will of course 
have to avoid too rapid acceleration at the take- 
off and too rapid deceleration in landing. Ex- 
perience indicates that this problem won’t be so 
very difficult. Passengers will probably find the 
acceleration not too much greater than that of 
the regular airplanes of today. 

There will be other differences, however, be- 
tween flight on 1500-mile-an-hour jet planes and 
the usual experience of air travel. For one thing, 
there will be little or no noise from the engines, 
for at 1500 miles an hour, the plane will be 
moving at nearly double the speed of sound, and 
the roar of the jets will be left far behind. Inside 
the cabin there will probably be only a slight 
whispering or hissing, communicated through the 
structure of the ship, the sound of the engines 
sucking in the rarefied atmosphere at the forward 
part of the ship, and compressing it into the 
firing chambers. 

Because of the comparative quiet, and the ab- 
sence of any landmarks to indicate speed, there 
may actually be little or no sense of movement 
when the ship really gets aloft and levels off for 
the long flight. 
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Except on remarkably clear days, the earth’s 
surface will not be visible—too much dust, fog, 
clouds and sun glare in the thicker atmosphere 
below. The ship will seem, to passengers, to be 
hanging or floating over the surface of an ocean 
of pearly iridescent haze. The radar operator 
alone will be able to see the earth clearly. To him 
it will be spread out on his navigating scope like a 
constantly changing map. Maybe, as a new and 
reassuring experience for the customers, each seat 
will be equipped with a similar radar scope. 

The heavens will be interesting, though, in 
their own right. Even in broad daylight, at that 
altitude, the stars will be visible. The sun will be 
blazing alongside of them—just a near and very 
bright star among all the rest. The sunlight will 
be extraordinarily brilliant, and probably will 
contain a great deal of ultraviolet light and other 
radiations that never reach the surface of the 
earth because the lower atmosphere absorbs 
them. The jet-plane windows may have to con- 
sist of special protective glass, or else every- 
body aboard will get back to earth with a flaming 
sunburn. 

If it’s only a short trip, say from London to 
New York or New York to Los Angeles, the 
passengers will hardly have time to get used to 
these new experiences before the ship starts to 
slope off for a landing. Only two hours’ flying 
time will be required to cross the Atlantic or the 
North American continent. And if you leave 
New York for the West Coast, you'll arrive at 
your destination an hour before you left, on 
account of the difference in time. 


A Bow to Jules Verne 


All this may sound a little like Jules Verne, but 
if, with you, seeing is believing, you’ll probably 
not have to wait too long. Jet engines have al- 
ready been developed that are capable of flying 
at 1500 miles an hour or faster. All that’s holding 
up the super jet-liner right now is the develop- 
ment of suitable airplanes. 

Nobody knows, just yet, how to make an air- 
plane that can fly faster than the speed of sound, 
or just what such jet planes will look like. The 
speed of sound in air varies from about 750 to 
about 860 miles per hour, depending on temper- 
ature, humidity and other factors. It is a critical 
velocity in aerodynamics because it is related 
to the elasticity of the air, and hence to the ease of 
flying through it. 

When you move through the atmosphere at 
speeds less than that of sound, the molecules are 
moving faster than you are, so they can get out 
of your way, hence the value of those stream- 
line designs in ordinary subsonic airplanes. 
However, when you approach the speed 
of sound, or exceed it, the molecules of the air 
are traveling slowly, relative to your craft, and 
can’t so readily get out of the way. At such speeds 
the air may just pile up ahead like a haystack, 
or so much cotton batting—and streamlin- 
ing is useless. Supersonic speeds probably*will 
call for airplanes with thin, knife-edged wings 
that can slash through the air; for fuselages 
with long needle-pointed noses, able to puncture 
the compression wave ahead of the plane, as 
artillery shells or long-range rockets do. 

The construction of such wings and the de- 
velopment of suitable controls so the plane can be 
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guided in flight take quite a bit of doing. Until 
recently we didn’t even have an adequate way of 
testing planes at such speeds, to see how they 
really act. Now a lot of research is going forward 
on this problem. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, for example, is making studies on 
speeds up to 1000 miles an hour, and has de- 
veloped a sweet little wind tunnel that will 
test model airplanes at simulated speeds up to 
4200 miles an hour, employing a light gas like 
that used in refrigerators, instead of air. _ 

Probably the engineers will have to develop 
new types of structural materials for airplanes 
before the faster-than-sound problem is really 
solved, something stronger than present steels, 
but lighter than aluminum or magnesium. Some 
designers expect combinations of plastics and 
metal may do the job—but here’s room for some 
inventor to make quite a name for himself. In 
spite of the difficulties, many designers believe 
the problem can be licked in ten years at the out- 
side. And then—off to Manila for the week end! 


Five Thousand Miles an Hour 


But, of course, conquest of the air at 1500 miles 
an hour may be only kindergarten stuff by the 
time it is accomplished. Fifteen hundred miles an 
hour is only a steppingstone for the designers who 
are already dreaming of craft that can make 3000 
to 5000 miles an hour or better at altitudes so high 
there isno atmosphere whatever to impede them. 

Such fast-flying devices, capable of making 
truly cosmic speeds, aren’t so far away as you 
might think. The Nazis came mighty near to 
building a flock of them only last year, for the 
lethal purpose of transporting TNT and maybe 
atomic bombs across the Atlantic. If the conflict 
had continued for another six to twelve months, 
they might have done it. 

Ships that fly as fast as this are not airplanes in 
the true sense—they are rockets. A jet plane is 
an airplane that happens to be driven by jet 
propulsion, but a rocket is a projectile. The jet 
plane, like ordinary propeller-driven planes, 
depends, for one thing, on the lifting effect of air 
acting against its wings. The rocket doesn’t de- 
pend on air at all. It flies through a curved 
course, or trajectory, like an artillery shell. The 
air is just an impediment and nuisance to a 
rocket, except for landing, when it may put out 
wings and come down to earth as a sort of air- 
plane or glider. 

This trajectory kind of flight not only enables 
the rocket to fly exceedingly fast but makes high 
speed absolutely essential. The distance a rocket 
flies depends on the speed it attains at what is 
known as the “cut-off point,” early in the flight. 
If you know the speed of your rocket at its 
cut-off point—the point at which all its fuel is 
burned—it’s rather easy to compute in round 
numbers how far it will go. 

For example, if the rocket is started at New 
York, and can get up a speed of some 5600 miles 
an hour, it will fly as far as Pittsburgh. Or if the 
rocket is equipped with wings so it can be turned 


‘ into a glider in the latter part of the flight, it can 


be made to go at least twice as far, say to Chi- 
cago. A winged rocket that reaches a speed of 
7200 miles an hour will shoot to Denver. One 
that goes 10,000 miles an hour, and comes down 


on wings, might be expected to reach San 
Francisco—and will do it, incidentally, in about 
forty-five minutes. If the rocket hits 14,000 mils 
an hour, it could cross the Pacific, and with just 
a little more velocity, fly around the world, 

To understand about rockets, you have to fo. 
get a lot of the kind of thinking associated wij, 
airplane flight. 

A rocket, whether intended to carry TNT, 
air mail or passengers, doesn’t use its eng; 
continuously in the flight, like aircraft, Jp. 
stead, it must burn up its fuels—which rock 
men call propellants—as fast as possible, then 
shut the engines down. The rocket usually flies 
90 per cent or more of the total distance gp 
momentum built up in this way, or, as the scien. 
tists say, on kinetic energy. 

This rapid build-up of speed at the beginning 
may make it a little tougher to adapt rockets for 
passenger flight. The best calculations indicate 
that for practical reasons, such long-distanee 
rockets will have to accelerate at a rate scientists 
refer to as 3-gravity, meaning about three time 
the rate at which a stone will increase its speed 
in free fall. This works out to an acceleration of 
about 100 feet per second, each second. At that 
rate, it takes only a minute or two to get up 
enough speed for the whole flight. 

Can passengers stand it? Medical men figure 
that the healthy, normal person can take it fora 
few minutes without any trouble except possibly 
a little discomfort in breathing. The effect will be 
to make each passenger feel as though he weighs 
about three times as much as he normally does. 
He’ll probably want to travel in a reclining chair 
or hammock, at least during the early part of the 
flight, but he’ll suffer no serious inconvenience. 


Flying Telegraph Poles 


The biggest long-distance rockets built so far 
were the V-2 “flying telegraph poles” shot by 
the Nazis from Holland into London in the last 
year of the war, and which have been undergo 
ing tests at the Army proving grounds at White 
Sands, New Mexico, this spring and summer. 

These things weighed approximately fourteen 
tons each at the start of the flight, burned all of 
their fuel—eight tons of it—in about the first 
minute of firing, and coasted the rest of the way, 
more than 200 miles, on their momentum. They 
followed an arc through the sky, reaching @ 
altitude of about seventy miles—nearly out 
the atmosphere. They reached a speed of more 
than a mile a second (3600 miles an hour) at the 
fastest part of the flight, and covered the distance 
from Holland to London in about six minute. 

These German rockets carried no passengets, 
but did haul a ton “payload” in the form of 
TNT: They had no wings or other landing 
equipment, and so they came down at about 
1800 miles an hour and buried themselves forty 
or fifty feet in the ground before the TNT had 
time to explode. 

They could, of course, have taken passengers 
instead of TNT—but in that case it would have 
been necessary to carry along a sealed, ait 
conditioned cabin for the protection of the pa 
sengers at the high altitudes. Some method d 
cushioning the acceleration at the take-off wot 
have been required also. And, doubtless most 
portant of all, something (Continued on Page 153) 
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No human being has traveled in a rocket, a 
take-off also will have to be worked out. Jet-propelled airplanes, although slower, probably will be in daily use long before humans begin to travel in rockets 
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permit glide landings. A means of lessening the shock of the 
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CARTOGRAPH BY TAYLOR POORE™ 


KEY TO ANIMAL CARTOGRAPH. The Mia 


Alaska Fur Seal 
Steller Sea Lion 
Sea Otter 
California Sea Lion 
Elephant Seal 
Black-tailed Deer 
Otter 

Pika (Cony) 

Fisher 

Pronghorn Antelope 
Mountain Beaver 
Cougar (Mountain Lion) 
Black Bear 


* IMPORTED SPECIES 
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14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


ar 


Mule Deer 

Kit Fox 

Kangaroo Rat 

Bighorn Sheep 
Mountain Goat 
Columbian Ground Squirrel 
Porcupine 
Yellow-bellied Marmot 
Desert Bighorn 
Tassel-eared Squirrel 
Peccary (Javelina) 
Jaguar 

Gnzzly Bear 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


. 
? 
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Elk 

Moose 

Snowshoe Rabbit 
Marten (Sable) 
Bobcat 
Hog-nosed Skunk 
Bat 

Ring-tailed Cat 
Jack Rabbit 
Bison ( Buffalo) 
Prairie Dog 


Spermophile 
Coyote 


mals are numbered consecutively from North to South, West to East. 


Pack Rat 

Bison ( Buffalo) 
Armadillo 

Gray Wolf 
Weasel 

Spotted Skunk 
Opossum 
Longhorn Cattle* 
Red Wolf 
White-tailed Deer 
Gray Fox 

Mink 

Fox Squirrel 


Cottontail Rabbit 
Muskrat 
Beaver 
Badger 

Skunk 

Fallow Deer* 
Woodchuck 
Red Deer* 
Wild Boar * 
Opossum 
Pocket Gopher 
Black Squirrel 
Chipmunk 


White-tailed Deer 

Red Fox 

Gray Squirrel 

Muskrat 

Raccoon 

Moose 

Lynx 

Red Squirrel (Ci ckaree) 
Flying Squirrel ; 
Harbor or Leopard Seal 
Harbor Porpoise 
Bottle-nosed Dolplun NTY-E 
Manatee 
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PIED IF YOU WALK SOFTLY AND LOOK SHARP 






NTY-EIGHT WILD ANIMALS OF AMERICA SHOWN IN THE REGIONS 
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Animal Kingdom, U.S.A. 


DISCOVER THE MAMMALS OF AMERICA IN THEIR OWN HOMES 


AUTUMN IS THE BEST time to meet the mammals. 
With the coming of chilly nights and the turning 
of the leaves, North American animal life is on 
the move, beginning its annual search for winter 
quarters. 

Deer and elk, bighorn sheep and mountain 
goats are descending the lofty slopes above 
timberline to the valleys where footing is safer 
and the forage more plentiful. Smaller animals, 
too, are forsaking the heights for the wooded 
areas below. 

This scouting for better shelters is far different 
from the cross-country trips of migrating birds, 
for the animals generally winter as close as 
possible to their summer homes. But in ex- 
ceptional years when their increasing population 
threatens to outstrip food supply, they really 
hit the trail. 

In the late summer of 1933, Rhode Islanders 
noticed hundreds of squirrels scurrying west- 
ward. More than a thousand were seen to cross 
the Connecticut River on September twenty- 
fourth, and stragglers were still crossing a week 
later. Failing to find enough food, they continued 
their westward trek until they reached the Hud- 
son River in early December. At Bear Mountain, 
a thousand or more passed up the mile-long swim 
and chose, instead, to use the bridge, paying no 
toll as they swarmed across and disappeared into 
the hills of New Jersey. 

Nature's Zoos 

Ordinarily the fall migration of squirrels is no 
farther than from their nests in the treetops to the 
more cozy hollow tree trunks. Bear, woodchuck, 
raccoon, jumping mouse, chipmunk and ground 
squirrel stutf themselves while food is still plenti- 
ful, then appropriate some burrow. Some, like 
the beaver and the squirrel, supplement their 
stocks by forays in mild weather, and some- 
times in new-fallen snow you'll see their trails. 


BY CHARLES E. MOHR 


Actually you can see more mammals per 
minute in the wildlife preserves and parks, where 
they enjoy freedom from fear, than in any of the 
forests where they're hunted. In our National 
Parks and Monuments, vast areas of magnificent 
wilderness, the wild creatures have lost much 
of their wariness and will perform or pose at 
length for the amateur photographer. 

By staying in your automobile, driving slowly, 
and drifting to a stop, it’s possible to get much 
closer to the larger animals than on foot. More- 
over, it’s safer. From your car you can get 
motion-picture close-ups with a standard one- 
inch lens, although four or six-inch lenses will 
yield better results. 

Many of the animals that are encountered in 
the Parks are incredibly numerous in other 
areas. The sportsman’s annual kill of 50,000,000 
rabbits seems to have no effect on the popula- 
tion of cottontails. 

Judging from the hunting records, the vari- 
ous kinds of squirrels rank next to the bunnies 
in abundance. A million and a third squirrels 
have been taken by Wisconsin hunters in a single 
year, while over a million possums and wood- 
chucks are harvested annually from the coun- 
try’s game crop. 

Among the big-game animals the deer far out- 
numbers all others with an estimated total of 
more than 6,500,000. Pennsylvania riflemen kill 
only a fraction of their million head, and Mich- 
igan’s deer are perhaps equally abundant. Big- 
game animal No. 2 is the pronghorn antelope, 
which has made a good comeback from overkill- 
ing and now numbers around 243,000, while 
the number of elk is only slightly less. The 
black bear is in fourth place with 153,000, the 
peccary next with 111,000, followed by moose 
and mountain goat at 15,000 each. 

The nineteenth-century raids on the buffalo 
wantonly reduced an estimated 60,000,000 


animals almost to the vanishing point, but be. 
cause of an intensive conservation campaign, th 
bison has made a good comeback. Herds d 
more than 400 head are now peacefully roaming 
in five National Parks and wildlife preserve 
scattered from Montana to Oklahoma. In on 
of them, the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refug? 
in Oklahoma, lives also one of the last herds dj 
longhorn cattle, a casualty in the search f 
heavier beef producers. 
Fur-Lined History 

The ocean-living mammals are the hardest to 
see, but passengers on coastwise steamers often 
have front-row seats at an amazing aquacade 
staged by dolphins and porpoises. It is not un 
usual for vacationists in Maine to see the seal 
that frequent the Northern bays and harbors, 
and sharp-eyed motorists along the ocean drives 
of the Pacific Coast may occasionally spot ele- 
phant seals or sea lions. 

Alluring as the chase of big-game animals or 
the sight of seagoing mammals may be, the search 
for fur-bearing animals has been more impelling 
and profitable. In fact, the exploration of North 
America and the opening of the West found 
their impetus largely in the region’s fabulow 
wealth of fur bearers. Their leader today is not 
the beaver, nor fox nor ermine, but the proletarian 
muskrat which populates the Southern marshe 
in unbelievable numbers. In Louisiana the talt 
averages 2,000,000 skins a year, with Maryland’ 
score not far behind. [Illinois’ mink catch 3 
second only to Louisiana’s recent top of 82,00 
skins. Whether you wear ermine or skusi, 
relish fried rabbit or a savory venison steak, 
collect heads or photos of big game, your net! 
trip to the woods and mountains, acres 
prairies or along the seacoast, will be mort 
entertaining if you keep alert for the life of th 
animal kingdom. THE END 
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VupPee/ come on ALONG... 


Head for Texas! 
AND THAT REAL RANCH VACATION 


Head for the open spaces and that vacation you’ve been 
needing. Come on along to Lost Valley in Texas’ famous 
“Hill Country”. Enjoy the fun and activities of a Texas ranch 
plus the comforts of a perfectly appointed modern hotel. 


If you yearn for sunshine and action, here’s ranch life at its 
glorious best. If it's relaxation you seek, you'll find that even 
loafing is more fun here. Bring the children. Everything has 
been provided for their care and amusement. Live in the 
main hotel building or in deluxe private lodges, each with 
private bath and individual sun-porch. Open the year ‘round. 
Enjoy the delightful Winter Season in the warm Texas sun. 





FOR RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION about Fall and 
Winter season write directly to Mike Robinson, Managing 
Director, Lost Valley Ranch, Bandera, Texas. 





WANTED! 


a Man with a Winchester 





Run, « 


In hunting, everything happens at once. For hours at a time you find 
only peace and quiet. Suddenly, boulders crash down the mountain side 
and snarls warn that you’re face-to-face with fury. 


With a Winchester Model 70 Bolt Action Repeating Rifle, you’re “‘loaded 
for bear’’— really ready for anything. Its ease of handling and accuracy 
are invaluable under difficult big game hunting conditions. 


Irs One of the great sporting rifles of all times, the Model 70 has such balance 
CO) WEATHERPROOFED that it feels to your hands like a fast-handling shotgun. Winchester 
speed lock insures quick action. 





THE V 
Available in ten calibers. Equipped with open or aperture receiver sights. § pj, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., Division of § one ; 
Olin Industries, Inc. noon 
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Run, clown, run. When this Brahma bull shook his rider, a clown rushed in. The act tickled the funny bone of the crowd and averted broken bones for the rider 


Rodeos are Risky 


BY ARTHUR H. CARHART 


THE WORLD SERIES, Fourth of July, Old Settlers’ 
Picnic, and Cowboys’ Carnival all rolled up in 
one package—that’s a rodeo! Spend an after- 
noon in the stands and you’ll agree. The show 
Opens as the panoply of cattleland pours past 
the stands in the grand entry. 

Horses, prancing to the music of a cowboy 
band, carry brilliantly clad riders. The flag leads 
the parade. Cowboys and girls in big hats, 
colored shirts, range pants, and high-heeled 
boots, ride by. Indians, painted and feathered, 
prance or walk solemnly. 


Someone lets out a yell. It’s echoed maybe 
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BUT THE COWPOKES’ FESTIVAL 
IS A WELL-MANAGED, HIGHLY 
ORGANIZED BIG BUSINESS 


a dozen times. Then the events cascade into the 
sun-soaked rodeo grounds. The loud-speaker’s 
giant voice bawls out above all other noises: 
“Pour ’im out! Here he comes! There he 
goes !”” 

A rider and a half ton of horseflesh explode 
from the swinging gate. The horse grunts, 
pitches, sunfishes and rears. Tightnéss grips 
human throats. There is a taut, thin grin around 


the rider’s lips. The finish signal blares, but the 
bronc keeps bucking. The pick-up man races 
alongside and the rider is lifted off the pitching 
horse. Then you yell. You’re expected to yell. 
That was a real contest you just saw. The man 
won. Perhaps next time the horse wins. That’s 
rodeo. , 

The steer roping is starting, with a man throw-- 
ing a swishing lariat, his horse running to over- 
take the steer just out of the chutes. Or it’s an- 
other man, a bulldogger, pitching himself from 
a running horse to grab the horns of a lunging 
steer and twist the animal down. 

There’s a trick roper spinning two loops at 
the same time. And look: the clown—he’s right 
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Young sons of the range, sure-seated on rodeo fences, at Old Time Western Rodeo, 


Lyman, Wyoming, watch livestock and size up ponies they someday will ride 


in front of that charging Brahma bull! Say, he 
dodged just in time. 

Hey, here comes another bronc twister on a 
horse called Greased Lightning. He’s riding to 
the gun! , 

Boiling out of the first little arenas of the short- 
grass country, rodeos flourish from Kamloops, 
British Columbia, to Houston, Texas, from San 
Angelo to Sioux Falls, from Swift Current, Sas- 
katchewan, to Honolulu, Hawaii—and all inter- 
mediate points. The Rodeo Association of 
America listed 128 member shows at the be- 
ginning of 1946, nearly all located in the West. 
From the greening of first grass to frost, there is 
a rodeo somewhere close by if you’re westward. 
It may be one of the big shows, with purses run- 
ning into thousands of dollars, attracting the 
wildest stock and most skilled contestants. Or it 
may be a home-town celebration. Later the 
big shows move eastward and indoors for such 
annual displays as those in Boston, New York 
and Chicago. 

Before the formation of the R.A.A. every 
rodeo acclaimed its winners as champions. On 
February 2, 1929, at Salinas, California, repre- 
sentatives of major shows formed an association. 
So far as possible, rules for major contests were 
standardized, dates of shows were scheduled to 
prevent overlapping, and the rodeo was estab- 
lished as an organized American sport. 

Champions are honored in the rodeo world, 
as are kings of other sports. Since the association 
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began giving points at each member show to 
determine awards at the end of the season, Earl 
Thode, Burel Mulkey, Fritz Truan, Doff Aber 
and Louis Brooks each has been World Cham- 
pion Bronce Rider twice. The current champ is 
Bill Linderman of Red Lodge, Montana. 

The all-time great was the late Pete Knight 
of Crossfield, Alberta. He was champion four 
times. Pete was a wiry, friendly fellow, deeply 
proud of his riding, not given much to talk. 
But one day he began discussing horses, and it 
anyone could appraise bucking broncos it was 
Pete Knight. 


Ride Im, Cowboy! 


“They never buck twice alike,” mused Pete. 
“One time they'll be the devil to ride and the 
next some home-town buckaroo rides that same 
bronc to the gun. A bronc rider studies his horse 
plenty. Some horses go straight out of the chute 
on the run before they begin to buck. Some 
come out pitching. Others’ll sunfish, sky-hook, 
spin, or have a mean shoulder whip. Each has 
his own style and if you stay up you’ve got to 
savvy how.” 

Pete Knight himself became the victim of one 
such horse. He was on his way to a fifth cham- 
pionship when a bad throw ended his life. 

Today Badger Mountain stands high as a 
bucker. Screaming Hi Ki, Will James, Powder 
River and Swift Current are other top broncs. 
Back of them are other great horses: good sports 


Two star comedy performers, Jazbo Fulkerson and his trained mule, share a 
secret. Clowns double in brass—as funny men and as rescuers of fallen riders 


like old Steamboat: hard buckers, rough and 
determined, like Ham What Am; and the mean 
animals like Broken Box, a noted killer, who'll 
turn on a thrown rider and try to stamp the life 
out of him. 

When a man is pitched from the saddle he 
loses. He loses any compensation for his effort 
plus his entry fee. It is, completely, a battle— 
man versus beast. 

Rodeo stock is supplied by outfits making a 
business of gathering the best broncos, steers, 
calves, and Brahmas they can find. 

You'll cheer good riding or roping, even if 
you know little about the fine points of the game. 
But it’s more fun if you know what constitutes 
good contesting under the rules. There ar 
general regulations for all contests. Let’s look at 
the rules governing bronc riding. 

The management selects the riders and the 
horses to be ridden each day. The night before, 
riders draw for the horses they will ride. Saddles 
and halters are furnished by the management 
The saddle is the standard “Association,” with 
fifteen-inch tree, made and rigged on the Ham 
bley design. When contestants were permitted 
to furnish their own saddles, heavy swells and 
deep-dished cantles were shaped so the hors 
had little chance of tossing the man. The thirty: 
eight-pound “Association” saddle of today gv@ 
the horse as well as the man a fair break. 

Bronc riders perform without bridles. They 
allowed one rein of rope, not exceeding one inch 
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in diameter, without tape or knots. They cannot 
wrap the rope around their hands. As they ride, 
one hand must be free. They cannot change 


hands on the rein and the rein hand must show 


daylight above the horse’s neck as a rider leaves 
the chute. The riding rein and the hand in which 
it is held must be on the same side of the horse. 

The horse has ten seconds in which to throw 
his rider. If the man stays “to the gun,” the ride 


_ js completed, even if he is “throwed” after that. 


After that leaping start everything counts for or 
against the rider. What most people do not know 
is that both horse and man are rated on the basis 
of 100 points for a perfect ride, 100 points for the 
horse if he is wild enough. A rider’s score is 
based on the sum of both scores. If a rider draws 
a horse that will not buck, a reride is allowed. 


The Art of Roping 


In riding bareback the rules are generally 
similar to the other bucking contests. But there 
is no halter on the animal, no saddle, only a 
rope or surcingle to hang onto with one hand. 
The other hand must be held high and free. 

Calf and steer roping, genuine cowboy con- 


tests, are timed events. In outdoor arenas, 


animals are given a head start which usually is 
thirty feet. Then the barrier whips away from 
in front of the roping horse, there is a swift, 





The winner—when the horse hates to leave the 
field of victory it’s still man power versus horsepower 
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Bareback on a Brahma bull—ten seconds for about 
$5 is the rider’s reward—if he stays on 
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close-to-the-ground run, the loop sails, lands, 
tightens. The near end of the rope is snubbed 
around the saddle pommel and the horse does his 
bit; keeping the rope taut but avoiding a penalty 
by not dragging steer or calf. A good roping 
horse is a treasure. 

The man leaps from the saddle. If a roped calf 
has “busted,” that is, been thrown to the ground 
as the rope tightened, the calf must be allowed 
to get to his feet and then be flanked and thrown. 
A roped steer is thrown by sweeping legs from 
under with the lariat after a fair loop is on the 
animal. The roper whips out a string, long 
enough to hog-tie three feet of the downed 
animal. The tie is made, and those three feet 
must stay lashed until the judges inspect the tie. 

Bulldogging or steer wrestling began years 
ago merely as an exhibition; a colored cowboy 
offered to throw a full-grown steer with his bare 
hands as a special event at Cheyenne. Now bull- 
dogging is a standard contest. The steer is poured 
out and given his thirty-foot start. The bull- 
dogger races his horse in beside the animal, 
leaps free, catches the steer by the horns, and 
must stop him with sheer strength before twist- 
ing him down. 


Events where elapsed time is important are 
modified when the show is under a roof. Riders 
and the calves or steers shoot from the chutes at 





Bull explodes into ring as chute opens. Rider grasps 
surcingle with one hand, must hold other hand free 





A cowpoke tastes gravel while his mount gives him 
the horselaugh. Some broncs attack fallen riders 


the same instant. Thus there is much faster tim- 
ing indoors. 

Contests or merely exhibitions, the twenty or 
more events of an afternoon in the arena, race 
and tumble, pitch and boil with something hap- 
pening every: moment. 


Comedy That Averts Tragedy 


Out in the arena, a Brahma bull has thrown 
a rider. The bull turns to gore his man. A comi- 
cal ragamuffin, awkward and seemingly sensing 
no danger in that wild bull, goes galloping into 
the middle of trouble. He’s the rodeo clown. 
He’s a scream! He stumbles, runs, whirls, toss- 
ing a crazy red cape toward the bull. The brute 
charges. The clown whoops and dives away 
Everyone shouts with laughter. 

To the crowd the clown is very, very funny. 
But to the contestants he is the highest exem- 
plification of nerve and skill on two feet. That 
little by-play is a danger-filled, nerve-taut bit 
of risky business that has saved many a rider’s 
life. Rodeo clowns visit first-aid stations and 
hospitals oftener than any other class of per- 
former. 

Red Sublette became the first rodeo clown 
when he offered to perform as a special stunt. 
Homer Holcomb is a name that has gone into 
the record as one of the great and fearless funny 





Saddle bronc leaps into the air hoping to snap off 
his rider when he lands on stiff forelegs 
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Readying for a fall—a buster is about to meet his 
shadow on the ground—horseflesh is winning 
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NATIONAL PARKS, FAMOUS CITIES, 
HAWAII, GRAND CANYON, 
NIAGARA FALLS, SOUTH AMERICA 


+». just a few of the hundreds of 
scenic attractions now available COSTS LESS THAN 
in startling three-dimension on Se PER VIEW 
full-color View- Master picture Eo a 
reels. See for yourself! View- — 
Master Stereoscopes and Full- 
Color Scenic Reels make thrilling 
gifts for shut-ins, adults, children. 





















ERTAINING AND EDUCATIONAL 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


lew-Master Stereoscopes and seven-scene, interchange- 
e, three-dimension, full-color Kodachrome Picture 
els are now, or soon will be, available at better Photo- 
phic Stores, Department Stores and Gift Shops in your 
munity. Ask your dealer about View-Master stereo- 


View-Master Reels 


men of the arena. Today George 


Mills, Jazbo Fulkerson, Jess Kell, Buck 
Robinson and others carry on. 

Many rodeos have distinctive and 
featured events. The chuck-wagon race 
at Calgary is a high point of the day. 
Starting from scratch, the wagons are 
raced to a designated point, a fire is 
kindled and a specified amount of water 
must boil in the coffee pot before the race 
is won. The Cowgirl Relay at Cheyenne 
is a spectacular event. Slim riders come 
in from the first lap on a dead run, leap 
free, fly to the second horse, swing up, 
perhaps give a shrill yell, and away they 
go, streaking around the track and again 
throw themselves to the third mount for 
the finish. 

A tumult of laughs breaks as the wild- 
cow milking contest begins. Untamed 
cows are roped and cowboys try to squirt 
milk into a bottle. 

In the tangle of a dozen such milk- 
ings at once, detail gets all fogged with 
dust and motion. Close-watching judges 
see that the milk comes out of a wild 
cow rather than from a syringe or 
mouth full of milk. 

Generally at the finish of the yell-filled 
day, a wild-horse race brawls out on the 
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Bareback rider Jack Wade, on High Skip. 
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track. Unbroken horses are led in front 
of the stands. Saddles must be cinched on 
after the signal to start. Broncs buck, 
cowboys dodge flailing heels, cinches are 
tightened, riders mount, blindfolds are 
whipped from horses’ eyes and with noth- 
ing but a halter to guide the horses, the 
race takes off. Horses buck, or run part 
way, stop with feet spraddled, buck, re- 
verse, run the wrong way, decide it is the 
wrong way, reverse again, or maybe take 
off for the old home ranch. 


How Rodeos Started 


“That,” said R. J. Hoffman, president 
of the R.A.A., “is the most uncertain 
event of all the day. One year we had 
a contestant hide out halfway around 
the track. He was going to win that race. 
We just reversed the way the race was 
run that day. He started out the regu- 
lar way, and once started, he couldn’t 
get his horse going in the opposite direc- 





tion!” 








Speaking of origins of cow-country con- 
tests, Bill Haas, who has been on the 
Cheyenne committee during many shows, 
contributes some interesting facts. 

“Tt all started ’way back,’’ he says, 
“First time two trail herd outfits coming up 
from Texas bet on a peeler riding a rough 
bronc. Riding and roping contests be- 
tween outfits were part of every range 
roundup. Our first organized show was 
held as far back as 1897.” 


A Word the Spanish Brought 


The word rodeo has ancient roots. It 
comes from the Spanish word rodear, 
which means to encompass. Long ago 
rodeo was used in Mexico and the South- 
west to designate what north-country 
cowboys call the roundup. The strict 
Spanish pronunciation is rho-day’-oh. 
But ranch people say rho’-dee-oh, accent- 
ing the first syllable. If you are a purist, 
using the correct Spanish pronuncia- 
tion, Westerners know you’ve been look- 
ing into dictionaries instead of across 
shimmering heat waves of the cow 
country. 

There is some question about which 
Western community gathered the con- 
tests of the open range into an arena 


Bronc as well as man is graded by points. 


Champ riders prefer mounts which increase their score 


first. An organized rodeo had been held 
at Phoenix before 1897. Cheyenne claims 
it has the oldest continuing outdoor civic 
show, never missing a performance and 
surviving three wars. This is its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

From the first blare of trumpets to the 
last frantic plunge of the winner of the 
wild-horse race, the rodeo runs a head- 
long course from one event to the next, 
breathless, blazing with color, slashed 
with action. 


The rodeo is a place where you can yell! 


You must yell! It’s cowboy country and 
there is fun spilling all over the place. 
You catch your breath once in a while 
but shout it out the next moment. Organ- 
ized today, but still with roots deep in the 
days of trail herds and roundups in Un 
fenced lands, the rodeo is the American 
sport of the West. 


You may be certain, beyond that, it is 
a whole chuck-wagon load of wild and 
THE END 


woolly excitement. 
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“Better trains follow better locomotives” 


HIS COFFEE REMAINED CALM 


It was almost as though the station itself 
Were quietly gliding away from the train. 
The cup of coffee before him remained 
serenely unruffled. 


Amazingly smooth, quiet starts and vel- 
veted stops are just some of the many new 
delights and comforts you get when riding 
behind a General Motors Diesel locomotive. 


Fact is, the entire new era of super-smooth 
travel came in the wake of General Motors 





GENERAL MOTORS 











Diesels — they ushered in the modern 
streamlined idea — they inspired the luxu- 
rious, inviting new coaches. 


They brought even more. Faster schedules 
became possible— turning transcontinental 
trips into one of the pleasures of travel — 
making delightful de luxe coach runs of what 
had been overnight trips. They began to set 
almost unbelievable “On-time” records — 
today meeting schedules 97% of the time. 


Also, in the swift movement of heavy 
freight, as well as in passenger service, these 
new-day locomotives have established 
remarkably low operating and maintenance 
cost records together with a new conception 
of the movement of tonnage. 


From these economies can come the capital 
for further modernization of the roads, thus 
broadening the concepts of transportation 
and returning benefits to those who use, 
operate or invest in America’s railroads. 
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If it’s a club car, chances are that’s gin rummy, traveler's favorite pastime of picking up right ones—cards and friends 























GIN ROUND-UP 


NEW WAYS OF SCORING AND POPULAR 
INNOVATIONS SPARK THE BASIC GAME 


BY ALBERT A. OSTROW 


WHEN WINSTON CHURCHILL returned to 
England after his latest visit to these shores 
he took back with him, along with a 
Florida tan, another useful American ac- 
quisition—a working knowledge of gin 
rummy and its variants. From all ac- 
counts this glamorous offshoot of old 
knock rummy and poker gin had made as 
complete a conquest of the distinguished 
visitor as it has of the millions of card 
players in this country who regard it as 
the choicest of all pasteboard pastimes. 

You cannot ride a train, plane or vessel 
nowadays without seeing heads of con- 
testants bent in absorption over a deck of 
cards and a gin score pad. The famous 
Twentieth Century Limited, for instance, 
which shuttles between New York and 
Chicago has earned the nickname of The 
Gin Special because of the unflagging 
preoccupation of its regulars with the 
game. In recognition of gin’s status as 
the traveler’s favorite recreation, a gin 
board with fasteners to hold played cards 
in place is now being marketed. During 
his trip by air to and from the Cairo con- 
ference, Cordell Hull is said to have 
played gin rummy constantly on one of 
these devices. 


Quite an argument can be started over 
the origin of gin, but there is no doubt 
that the popularity of the game stems in 
no small measure from the highly publi- 
cized activities of Hollywood celebrities. 
Its earliest following seems to have devel- 
oped in that klieg-lit town, and from 
there news of the game reached the rest 
of the country through gossip and 
movie columns. According to the items 
on many well-known movie stars, any 
trip away Hollywood without 
a gin game would be as unthinkable 
as lobster thermidor without the lob- 
ster. Such reports intrigued the interest 
of a card-playing populace already 
more familiar with rummy than any 
other game. 


from 


those who have never rated 
rummy as one of their favorites will con- 
cede after an experience or two with gin 
that it generates more excitement than 
any of its predecessors. A great deal of 
this is due, of course, to the manner of 
scoring, which is as superior to earlier 
methods used in rummy as contract- 
bridge scoring is to auction. Another big 
reason for gin’s long-lived popularity is 
its flexibility, permitting new and refresh- 


Even 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EILEEN DARBY 


ing twists and wrinkles. A steady stream 
of interesting innovations keeps the inter- 
est of its followers at a high pitch. The 
basic rules of gin rummy are given for 
beginners elsewhere in this issue of Hol- 
day (page 155). 

Since every gin fan likes to keep hs 
game up to date, suppose we go over the 
outstanding recent developments. If you 
taste runs to high scoring you may have 
already used the simultaneous or Holly- 
wood tally. In this method the result d 
the first hand is scored as usual, but the 
result of the second hand is not onl 
entered with that of the first but begins 
new tally known as Game 2. The res! 
of the third hand is entered in Games! 
and 2 and also begins Game 3. The scot 
in each deal thereafter is entered in @ 
three tallies, and play continues until 
game score has been reached in all. Whe 
game has been scored in any of the tallies 
a net result is computed there, and am 
tally may be started to keep three sim 
taneous games going. 

How are you counting for “under 
cuts”—that is, when one player kno® 
and the other has a lower count? Fe 
merly scored 10, this is now scored 20% 
the grounds that it adds incentive for 
player to hold on cagily to cards that @ 
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be laid off on opponent’s melds should 
the latter knock. Not so popular, but 
played by the adventurous, are the ten- 
fold bonus for knocking with a complete 
10-card sequence, and the “special aces” 
feature in which aces may be melded only 
in sets or as high in sequences (Q K A), 
but not as low (A 2 3). 

Coming up fast in the gin devotee’s 
esteem is another variation that involves 
the position of the ace in a sequence. This 
is known as round-the-corner gin and al- 
lows an ace to be used not only as low but 
as part of a sequence going past the king— 
A 23 or QKA 2. Unmatched aces 
count 15, which gives that card a danger- 
ous character quite unlike regular gin, 
where it is standard strategy to pick up an 
ace to reduce one’s count. Since there 
are more possible meld combinations the 
chances of going gin are increased. To 
counterbalance this there is a provision 
that if you can meld and lay off all your 
own cards after your opponent has gone 
gin, the game is a standoff with neither of 
you scoring. 

Incidentally, it is considered proper in 
this game to look back through the dis- 
cards. The custom, moreover, is spread- 
ing to regular gin over the strenuous 
objections of the die-hards, who feel that 
the player with a better card memory de- 
serves whatever advantage that gives him. 
The proponents of looking back contend 
that it adds pace to the game, and that 
putting both players on an even memory 
footing places most of the emphasis where 
it properly belongs—on scientific play of 
the cards. 

Round-the-corner enthusiasts believe 
it only a matter of time before their ver- 
sion of gin drives the standard form into 
limbo. You hear much the same thing 
from the partisans of another and trickier 
variation known as Cedarhurst or Okla- 
homa gin—the latter a confusing name 
since there is another rummy called Ok- 
lahoma which bears little resemblance to 
gin. Probably a better name would be 
spot gin as the play centers about the 
denomination of the twenty-first card, the 
first to be turned after the deal has been 
completed. 

That card, whatever its denomination 
or value happens to be, fixes the maximum 
count with which you may knock on that 
particular hand. Let’s say the card is a 
seven spot; then you may knock only 
with an unmatched count of 7 or less. A 
king, queen or jack would make the 
knock maximum 10, and an ace would 
make it a very slim 1. As you can see, 
this results in longer play in the average 
deal and leads to more undercuts. 

To build up scores, you can play that if 
the turned card is a spade the result on 
the hand is ‘doubled; if a heart it is 
tripled. You might even try incorporating 
the round-the-corner feature in melding 
and counting unmatched aces as 15, a 
combination that makes for a high- 
powered game. 

In the early days of gin’s popularity, it 
was considered strictly a game for two 
players and for that reason was looked 
upon by many as a little unsociable. But 
with the development of multiple-handed 
varieties, gin moved right up to the fore- 
front of games providing enjoyable group 
competition. Today it is not unusual 
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Gin’s new methods of scoring are to 
the old as contract bridge to auction 
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In round-the-corner, a high-sc 
variant, game is 250 instead of 100 


Knocker holds only unmatched ace; opponent lays off 8, but is stuck with 10 


for teams of three or more players on a 
side to match wits at gin across a long 
table or a number of tables placed end 
to end. 


Fred Waring’s Version 


A famous contest along these lines is 
the weekly gin-fest presided over by band- 
leader Fred Waring with teams of ten or 
more players to a side. This session, held 
in the rear of a Broadway cafeteria, came 
into being when Waring, tired of having 
his footsteps dogged by persistent song 
pluggers, decided to bring them all to- 
gether regularly and let them submit their 
wares for consideration. As all of them 
were actual or incipient gin fans, a mass 
game was organized to follow an informal 
self-served luncheon with the losing team 
acting as hosts to the victors. 

Rules for these Waring sessions follow 
those which have become standard for 
competition between teams. All players 
cut, the high cuts playing as partners 
against the low cuts in evenly manned 
sides. These face each other across the 
board, each man pitted against one op- 
ponent and using a separate deck. One 
player for each team cuts for deal, and all 
partners of the lower cut deal the first 
hand. In subsequent hands the winning 
side always deals. 

As soon as a man finishes play, he is free 
to exercise a privilege unusual among 
card games—fastening himself.on some 
partner and kibitzing. He may inform 
his partner of the result on his own 


hand and, after partner’s opponent has 
knocked, may advise regarding melding, 
laying off, correcting the score or apply- 
ing penalties for irregularities. He may 
do none of the foregoing if he has looked 
at partner’s hand during the play, but it’s 
quite regular for him to look at opponent's 
hand during the play, if the latter has no 
objection. 

When all the hands for the deal have 
been played, a single net score is arrived 
at and credited to the tally of the winning 
side. Game is 175 or 200 points and when 
either team reaches that figure, a net 
final result is computed exactly as if the 
contest had been between only two play- 
ers. The final score is considered the win- 
ning margin between each member of 
the successful side and his opponent. If 
desired, another game can be started 
with a different alignment decided by 4 
new cut. 


When Three's a Crowd 


If you have played any gin at all, you 
are probably familiar with the conve 
tional rules in four-handed games where 
the competition is between teams of two 
on a side. Except for the fact that players 
alternate opponents and game ends when 
a side scores 125 points (150 with ace 
round-the-corner), the procedure is the 
same as that already described { 
multiple-handed games. But how do y% 
handle the situation where there are only 
three players and all of them want o 
join in actively in each deal, stead @ 
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The with 4 points undercuts 
a 6 to win 2, plus bonus 


sitting out a hand as required in the 
standard gin games for three? 

The answer to that problem was worked 
out in an Eastern golf club in the form of 
a variant aptly named cutthroat gin. 
Each hand gets 10 cards and play begins 
with the player at dealer’s left. You may 
draw from the stock or the discard pile, 
as in standard play, except that you have 
your choice of either of the two top dis- 
cards. If at any time the count of your un- 
matched cards is 10 or less (unless you’re 
playing spot gin) you may knock. 


Carousel Gin 


If your count is lower than the combined 
count of opponents, you get a score repre- 
senting the difference. But if their com- 
bined count undercuts yours, then each 
receives the difference between his count 
and yours, plus a bonus of 25. Opponents 
may lay off on each other’s melds and 
knocker’s except if he goes gin, in which 
event they may lay off only on each 
other’s melds. In any case opponents may 
not combine cards to form melds; they 
may not, for example, add a card or cards 
0 two of partner’s cards to complete a 
meld. 

The bonus for box or gin is 25. Aces are 
Played round-the-corner and so count 15 
if unmaiched, though for speedier play 
you may want to count them as only 1 if 
in knocker’s hand. Since scoring is usually 
high, game is 250 and first to reach this 


Though frowned on by some, thumbing through discards is now considered proper 
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With all 10 cards in matched sets, 
player lays down gin, scores bonus of 20 


total wins a bonus of 100. He is credited 
with the difference between his final tally 
and that of each opponent. Second high- 
est player receives credit for the difference 
between his tally and that of the lowest 
player, which makes the position of low 
man very low indeed. 

So much for the straight variations of 
gin in which the addition of new elements 
changes the flavor but not the essential 
character of the game. Now here is a sort 
of mutation or sport of gin with a strong 
appeal of a different order. Carousel gin 
is its name, and it demands the utmost 
in observation and awareness. 

From two to five make the best number 
of hands for carousel gin; more than five 
may play but the game then becomes 
unwieldy. Two or three hands use a single 
deck with a joker. Four or five play with 
a double deck mixed together. Each 
plays and scores for himself. 


The Single-Deck Game 


Let’s take the single-deck game first. 
Players receive hands of 10 cards each, the 
remainder of the deck being turned down 
as a stock but with no card faced. Play 
begins with the hand at dealer’s left and 
continues in clockwise turn. The rules of 
play are as follows: You must draw the 
top card of the stock when your turn 
comes. You must then make at least one 
meld or lay off a card on a meld. If you 
do not make a meld or lay off you must 
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‘spot gin, 2Ist card fixes maximum 
is knocker may hold. Here, only 4 


ie to draw cards from the stock un- 
a can do so or until you have drawn 

pee cards. But even if you can make a 

y, you may draw up to three cards. 

gu are not required to make a meld or 
y off in your turn to play if you do not 

jose to. There is no discard pile. 

‘And here is a twist unique in rummy— 
you may break up and rearrange any 
melds on the table, no matter who made 
them originally, provided you are enabled 
to make a play from your hand. For 
you hold the 4 and 5 of hearts, 
and there is a meld of 4 threes on the 

You may cut off the 3 of hearts and 
add your 4 and 5 to form a new meld. The 
thing to remember is that when you cut 
of from a meld you must leave it still a 

sal meld of at least three cards. Another 
ermissible cut off is to remove the middle 

d from a seven-card meld, if you can 

it, since that leaves two shorter but 
legal melds of three cards 


eXamp 


nonetheless 


The Use of the Joker 


The joker may be called any card by 
one who plays it. But if someone 
bmes up with the card it represents, he 
lay exchange it for the joker, provided he 
es the joker immediately in a play. All 
is Opens up wonderful possibilities for 
te card jockeying in a manner familiar 
solitaire players. Some plays can in- 
the shifting around of cards among 


In any gin game, player must expose 
hand for knocking with more than 10 


several melds so that a desired card may 
be worked loose for cut off purposes. 
You may knock with a count of 10 or 
less and play ends right then and there. 
(Though you may find you prefer to play 
so that each other player has one more 
turn but without drawing a card.) Player 
with the lowest count, regardless of 
whether he was the knocker, wins the dif- 
ference between his count and that of each 
of the others. Unmatched cards count as 
in regular gin and if you get stuck with 
the joker in your hand it costs you 25. 
Going gin earns you a single bonus of 20. 


The Double-Deck Game 


Game is 150 points and first to reach it 
scores a bonus of 100. You may use the 
box scoring of standard gin if you like and 
score the gin way for shutouts. You may 
play round-the-corner aces and incorpo- 
rate any other gimmicks that strike your 
fancy. Carousel gin has room for them all. 

As for the double-deck game the only 
differences are these: there is no joker, but 
deuces are wild and may be exchanged 
for the cards they represent. You may 
not meld a set that has more than four of a 
denomination and these must be in differ- 
ent suits. And be sure to leave yourself 
plenty of playing space; the melds really 
mushroom. THE END 





For rules of the basic game 
see Facts for Holidays, page 155 








(THESE are the golden days of the 
year in North Carolina. Days of 
sparkling sunshine—crisp, invigorat- 


ing days . . . clean and fresh with the 
tang of Fall. A blanket feels good at 
night. 

Once again the ancient mountains are 
clothed in a riot of glorious color— 
brilliant yellows, reds and gold. Hik- 
ing trails are at their best. All outdoor 
sports have added zest. 

The old guides say: “Fall fishing is 
best in North Carolina.’”’ On the coast 
deep-sea fishing is good through No- 
vember with dolphin, amberjack, king- 
fish (cero) and bonito offshore ... surf 
casting for channel bass along the 
reefs, and excellent black bass fishing 
in the sounds and bays. Boats, guides 
and accommodations are available on 
the mainland and the Outer Banks. 


The famed hotels and inns of Tryon, 
Sedgefield, Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines, in the Sandhills country, open 
in October for the Fall and Winter 
seasons. Here winter golf is at its best. 

A trip through the Smokies and the 
Blue Ridges along the Blue Ridge 
Parkway soaring to 6000 ft. altitude 
through the most magnificent scenery 
in Eastern America is ‘out of this 
world’, 


Come now! Enjoy the glorious fall 


* season in North Carolina. Reserva- 


B tions should be made as far ahead as 


possible. Mail the coupon today. 





3468 Dept. of Conservation & af ip 
Development, Raleigh, N.C. 


Please send illustrated booklet, ‘‘ North 
Carolina Variety Vacationland.”’ I prefer: 
O)Seashore ([] Mountains 
































Here in Ajaccio Napoléon was born. The house and street are unchanged since he played 
here as a boy and perhaps dreamed of empire. The address is No. I, Place Letizia 


BY HERBERT MITGANG 


Across the cobblestone street from No. 1, Place 
Letizia, little Renée Pietri is learning to walk 
alone. She’s a chubby girl, and her mother lets 
her go into the street, because it’s not really a 
Street, it’s a courtyard. 

Place Letizia, up from the docks in Ajaccio, 
Corsica, hasn’t changed much in the past 177 
years. There’s more activity farther down the 
street toward the docks, where light French men- 
o’-war are moored to the quays, or riding at 
anchor before the statues of the brothers Buona- 
parte on the sun-bleached main square. Before 
the war, steamers and yachts hove round Cap 
Corse from pleasure cruises in the Ligurian Sea 
and sailed into the Gulf of Ajaccio. Perhaps, 
Soon, the Mediterranean will return to its right- 
ful role as first port of call for world travelers. 
Thousands “in battle dress” who saw Ajaccio 
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The future Emperor of the French first saw the light of day in this 
room, on the simple couch. On the wall is an oil painting of his mother 


In this ballroom, Napoléon’s lawyer father entertained local dignitaries. 
In a rear room, a trapdoor conceals a hidden stairway Napoléon used 


The Emperors House 


CORSICANS TAKE FOR GRANTED THE BIRTHPLACE OF NAPOLEON 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


during the war would like to see Renée again. 

When Renée is good, and that is almost al- 
ways, she is permitted to cross the courtyard and 
enter the Emperor’s house at No. 1, Place 
Letizia. Madame Pietri is caretaker of Napoléon 
Bonaparte’s birthplace. 

Renée looks wistfully at you, so, hand-in-hand, 
you accompany her across the courtyard. The 
exterior of the house is shabby. The plaster has 


cracked and in some places has been patched 
with coats of dull gray paint. Houses in New 
York and New Jersey where George Washington 
slept only one night are better preserved. 

The house is four stories tall, the upper three 
marked by eighteen regular windows and the 
family coat of arms. On the ground floor, now 
firmly barred, were the shops and stables. On a 
tablet in the dingy alley, one can read: Napoléon 
I est né dans cette maison le XV Aotiit 1769. 

Mamma Pietri selects the longest of a set of 
jangling rust-brown keys and turns the lock. She 
explains that nothing inside has been changed 
since Napoléon the First was born here. 

The house is bare inside, as if it had been 
stripped of its fame when Napoléon departed 
to conquer the world, dropping the Italian “u” 
in his name as a symbol of his French ambitions. 
A few pieces of furniture shoved flush against the 
walls leave areas of emptiness in the cold rooms. 
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The harbor and town of Ajaccio nestle in the shadow of Mont d’Oro, a 7845-foot peak, as quietly as they did when Napoleon bid farewell 


Madame Pietri would have you believe that 
Napoléon came from middle-class parents. But 
No. 1, Place Letizia, surely was a mansion in 
those days as it is today. The hand-carriage in 
which Napoléon’s mother used to go to church 
now lodges in the room at the far end of the 
first floor. Poor families did not have carriages 
drawn by two or four servants. 

The most interesting room in the Casa Bona- 
parte is the bedroom where the Emperor was 
born. Madame Pietri recalls that the Boche, 
during their occupation of the island, enjoyed 
seeing the trap door, used by Capt. Napoléon 
Bonaparte to escape the Corsican independence 
troops when his house was surrounded. 

A small statue of Napoléon and an oil painting 
of his mother, plus one or two other family 
heirlooms, accent the bareness of the rooms. 
Strangely, no mention of Napoléon’s father is 
made by Madame Pietri, nor is there any picture 
of him in the house. In the front hall, there 
is a bare table covered with small blue booklets 
and postcards. They are dusty and have not been 
changed since after World War I. 

It is dismal in the house, even on sunny days, 
and just as Napoléon himself felt the urge to 
travel far from his native island—only to end his 
career on other islands—so does the visitor to his 
birthplace feel the urge to leave this ghost house 
when the shutters finally creak open and a friendly 
beam of light streams through the shadows. 

Kings and dukes, generals and privates first 
class, even Nazis and turncoats of the Occupa- 
tion, have entered their names with a flourish in 
the house book. 
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The house is quiet. When you return to the 
front and give little Renée a lift to the window- 
sill, she sees her father returning from the docks. 
She chatters to her mother in French and 
Madame Pietri jangles the keys as a warning 
that she prefers the company of her family to 
that of a visitor. The Pietris receive their home 
rent from the Monuments Society of France for 
caring for the Casa Bonaparte. 

Near the house is another dedication to Na- 
poléon. A commemorative tablet relates a thrill- 
ing story in the history of Corsica: 

“Before this cathedral, on the evening of 
Easter Monday, April 8, 1792, in the course of 
the bloody disorders between the Ajacciens and 
the National Guard, Napoléon Bonaparte, 
lieutenant-colonel, second in command of the 
second battalion of the national guard of Cor- 
sica, was in danger of death, and was saved by 
Marianne Ternano, his kinswoman, who, through 
the passageway of her home, had him go into 
the seminary, the barracks of the battalion.” 

Ajaccio is a town with a surface of gaiety. The 
vendettas described by Prosper Mérimée in his 
novel about the islands are bits of history; never- 
theless, Corsica and its towns and hamlets are 
houses divided. But the jealousies of Italian and 
French heritage are rivaled by the stronger feel- 
ing for Corsica itself. 

The town occupies a sheltered position at the 
foot of wooded hills on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Ajaccio. The harbor, to the east, is pro- 
tected by a peninsula with a famous citadel. It 
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is the seat of a bishopric (7th century) and of a 
prefect. Ajaccio makes cigars and macaroni, 
fishes for coral and sardines, exports timber, 
citrons and skins. In 1943, it also produced 
patriots of the Maquis. 

Mont d’Oro, 7845 feet high and covered with 
snow for a good part of the year, is the backdrop 
for the city. Ajaccio is divided by the Cour 
Napoléon, which runs north, and the Boulevard 
Grandval, running southwest to the Place du 
Casone, a drill ground where American soldiers 
were quartered during the brief war on the 
island. Giant boulders form the Napoléon 
Grotto, which Napoléon, as a boy, is rumored to 
have used as a retreat where he could dream of 
empire. Today, the Place and the Grotto are 
enclosed in a garden where Corsicans play soccer 
and young men take their ladies. 

. And in the narrow courtyard beside the 
Emperor’s house, sprouts of grass poke through 
cobblestones loosened by the rains. It is colorful 
and alive—to those travelers who care to dig up 
the history beneath the back streets of the town. 
They will be many when Ajaccio once agail 
greets the thousands of Americans fascinated by 
the legend of Napoléon. But the Corsicans them 
selves hurry by, unmindful of the plaque ™ 
No. 1, Place Letizia. 

A few crushed C-ration cans are scattered 
the cobblestones, as if to mock the glory of the 
conquering ruler who abandoned his native 
island. One says: Meat and Beans. They maj 
still be there. THE END 
Turn to Facts for Holidays, page 155, 

for further information on Corsits. 
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_** man-tailored with all the wonderful Rosenblum mannerisms 
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hey may 
THE END 


for smart young go-abouts, for careerists, for connoisseurs...in finest 


vai American Woolen Co. broadcloth, 100% virgin wool...in exciting, exclusive California colors 
on Ud 4 eee 


OLIDAY with Celanese* rayon satin quality lining, 39.95 ...topper, same price, at fine stores, Rosenblum, Los Angeles 





1. Is this a familiar British building with iron fence and mansard roof? Five of these six pictures 2. A street scene in Chelsea? It could be. Note the cast-iron bal- 
were taken in the U.S. Guess, if you can, which one of the photos was taken in England  ustrade, the hitching posts and the rows of shuttered windows 











9. Could this be the ruins of an ancient castle in Cornwall? Untenanted rooms are open to the sky and walls mingle with dust in this structure built to withstand an attack 


O U R THIs 1s the snapshot-album season. The pic- 


tures made on summer vacation are being pasted 
in, and the results are being exhibited pridefully 


to anyone who will look at them. 
CO U N T RY There are pictures of the things we did, the 
people we met and the places we saw. Some 
See Britain without leaving the U.S. vacationists don’t bother with place pictures, but 
Only one of these photos was actu- let a traveler go to Europe, or Canada, or Mex- 


: ico, and he’ll load his album with shots of 
ally taken abroad. Can you spot it? buildings. They may be drab and undistinctive, 
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but they look foreign, and he saw them himsell 
You don’t have to go to Europe, though, © 
see foreign-looking buildings. Look, for instance, 
at the six photographs above. You might say 4! 
a glance that all of them were made in England 
Actually, only one was made there. The other 
five were taken here at home. 

|. The Presbytére of New Orleans could b 
mistaken for many a building in Europe. Which 
is not hard to understand, for it is in the Views 
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3. This certainly resembles a feudal castle, with crenelated turrets 
which bowmen could defend against hordes of barbarian invaders 


4. A fishing port near the Thames River? A schooner is tied up to a wharf in the narrow, inland 
channel. Over the painted fishhouses, the bowsprit and three masts rise quietly, sails furled 


6. Fishermen’s dories rest unevenly on a stony beach. Is this a fishing village near Land’s End, England, or a low-tide scene somewhere in New Hampshire or Maine? 


Carré—the French Quarter—the oldest and 
most picturesque part of the city. It is of typical 
Creok construction, has a French mansard 
roof. It was built as a part of St. Louis Cathe- 
dral, but now hduses the natural-science division 
of the Louisiana State Museum. 

2. A bit of what appears to be genuine old- 
World flavor. Brick buildings face a narrow 
street, complete with hitching post and horse and 
buggy. Doesn’t it look like a London suburb? 
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Actually, it is Camac Street, a Greenwich- 
Village part of Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

3. An old Scottish castle? It may look like one, 
but visitors to Richmond, Virginia, will recog- 
nize it as Pratt’s Castle. Natives call it Pratt’s 
Folly, and the city records refer to it, slightingly, 
as Pratt’s Cottage. 

4. This picturesque port, with its land-locked 
harbor, fishing craft, and quaint old village 
streets, has a distinct old-world atmosphere. 


In reality, it is Boothbay, center of a delightful 
resort region in Maine. 

5. These ruins appear to be definitely foreign, 
and they are—but they are the remains of a 
Spanish mission church in Quari, New Mexico. 

6. This scene is the only one on these pages not 
taken in the United States, though it has a New 
England look. It is the fishing village of Mouse- 
hole, near Land’s End, the remote southwestern 
peninsula of England. THE END 
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Football has found its fourth dimension. There will be more razzle-dazzle than ever this fall with quarterbacks fooling everybody, perhaps even themselves 


They've Streamlined Football 


BY LOU LITTLE . 

FOOTBALL will present a new atomic explosive- 
ness this fall. Scores will be larger, gains will be 
longer, formations and strategy will be trickier, 
offensive power will be more concentrated and 
the action of the various plays will be more 
efficient—all because of changes in the rules. 
And as a result, the fans will get more enjoyment 
from the game. 

Today football teams think in terms of scoring 
touchdowns from any part of the field. The past 
emphasis on the first down is gradually waning. 
Football is rounding into the fourth dimension 
and the modern phase of its history. 

Up to the turn of the century football was a 
two-dimensional game emphasizing rushing and 
punting, and employing little strategy. Contin- 
ued along those lines it would have become tire- 
some and would have vanished. The second 
phase began with the introduction of the forward 
pass forty years ago. Phat opened up the game. 
But for a long time the forward pass was used in 
an unimaginative manner. You never passed in 
your own territory, rarely on first or second 
down, and you’d punt regularly on third or 
fourth down. 

When I played football at the University of 
Pennsylvania thirty years ago, the coach took 
us around the field before each game and showed 
where to pass and what to do under various 
circumstances. Strategy was as conventionalized 
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ACCORDING TO COLUMBIA’S 

COACH THERE’LL BE MORE 

SCREAMING IN THE STANDS 
THAN EVER! 


as contract bridge. Then came greater develop- 
ment of the forward pass, mousetraps, spinner 
plays, and the growth of deception. Rules were 
amended to meet the changing pace of the game. 

Modern football, with its attendance of 45,- 
000,000 over a dozen week ends, is completing 
the addition of the fourth dimension—the faster 
timing which makes possible the most exquisite 
of razzle-dazzle plays. And the new rules help 
stimulate perfection and speed. 

Actually, thousands enjoy watching football 
games, although they know only the general 
fundamentals. They don’t worry about interpre- 
tation of rulings, but know that an unsuccessful 
forward pass is merely an unsuccessful play. 
They know that if a team has made ten yards in 
four downs it has four more chances for a first 
down. They do understand the penalties. And 
they can learn the meanings of the referee’s sig- 
nals in short order from the program. 

However, to a large. percentage of spectators, 
football does not end with fundamentals. These 
are the grandstand quarterbacks. They not only 
want to know about the latest rules, they want to 
understand the trends those rules depict. They 


want inside information on whether the single 
wing is coming back or the T is booming. They 
want to know a lot of things. 

The National Collegiate Athietic Association 
makes the rules, with the advice of the college 
football coaches and officials. Its chairman for 
the past two years, William J. Bingham of 
Harvard, has had much to do with the game’s 
recent progress. This year the major changes 
liberalize substitutions and increase time-out 
periods, lift restrictions on the quarterback’s 
movements behind the center, eliminate striking- 
with-forearm blocking, and reduce severity of 
penalties on the forward lateral and the punt. 

One of the greatest stimuli to speed and action 
in the past six or seven years was the original free 
substituting rule which removed the limit on the 
number of substitutions. This change allowed 
men to be sent into the ball game any time the 
clock was stopped, providing they got there 
within twenty-five seconds after the referee’s 
signal to resume play. It meant teams which for- 
merly had to play tired men could use fresh 
players and keep up the tempo of the attack. 
Many substitutions are made during the time 
outs. And this year an ‘extra time out has been 
added, making four per half. The effect of this 
change is obvious—fewer weary players and 
maximum strength on the field. 

In professional football the rules on this point 
are even more liberal. The pros, up to this year, 
were allowed to substitute between plays, 
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Last year: Lou Little points out that a back, when less than a yard behind cen- 
ter, had to lower his hands before receiving ball, telegraphing his intention 


whether the clock was running or not, providing 
the substitutions did not impede the game’s 
progress. However, the pro game was criticized 
because it allowed men to go on and off the field 
in an endless chain between each play. Fans, 
newsmen, and opposing coaches had a hard time 
trying to spot just who was in the game—often 
their best friends couldn’t tell them. So this 
year the pro group has limited the number of in- 
coming subs to not more than three at a time, 
except at the start of a period. They have thirty 
seconds to put the ball in play. 

I have a feeling that perhaps we can liberal- 
ize the college substitution angle a little more, 
and that the pros and some high schools have 
gone too far. There must be a happy medium 
somewhere. This season should be a test as foot- 
ball nears its normal peacetime stride. 

Some people claim this substitution rule will 
lead to an age of specialization in football. Well, 
why not? The age of specialization in football is 
in keeping with the general trend of the times. 
We are codifying our sport to help develop that 
specialization trend. 

Fans get a bigger kick out of seeing a Ken 
Strong try for a field goal, even if he enters the 
game for just that single play, than they do 
watching an ordinary back make a poor attempt. 
They come to the game to see a Sid Luckman or 
a Sammy Baugh pass, whereas the tackling of 
these stars may leave them cold. The substitution 
rule is a fine one because you can always have 
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your best defensive or offensive line-up in action. 
Now we can put in our four best defensive backs 
at one time or, for that matter, our four best 
offensive backs, so when we carry the ball we 
really carry it. The game is accelerated infinitely. 


The Second Major Change 


The second major rule change affects teams 
using any formation in which a back is stationed 
less than a yard behind the center and in position 
to take the ball from the center by a hand-to- 
hand pass. Follow this point closely because the 
change is going to provide a lot of deception and 
new strategy, as well as a new type of offensive— 
the combined single-wing T. The amendment is 
that, even though the back has his hands up, 
directly behind the center, he can either take the 
ball or let it go by as he wishes. Under the old 
rule he had to lower his hands if he were not go- 
ing to receive the ball directly from the center, 
and do so before the ball was snapped to some- 
body else. 

That change will be a boon to the offense and 
will bring advanced ideas of ball handling, which 
will provide a continued improvement of decep- 
tive formations. If fans and defensive teams were 
mystified last season they should be walking 
around in circles from watching some of the grid- 
iron skulduggery which will take place this year. 

The third rule change has been hanging fire in 
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This year: Now the back needn’t lower his hands or even accept the 
pass. He can let it go to another player. This rule allows room for deception 


football for the past few years, particularly since 
the increase of single-man blocking. 

This rule’s original intent was to allow the 
offensive player to block via an upward swing 
of the forearm. But this “brush blocking” soon 
deteriorated into a vicious blow with forearm, 
elbow or back of the hand into the chest or face 
of an opponent. Other refinements of the fore- 
arm swing often resulted in flagrantly holding 
the blocked player which, of course, was a foul 
and called for a fifteen-yard penalty. Now any 
striking or swinging of the hands or forearm 
against the face of a defensive player is a foul 
Arms must be kept close to the body and must 
not be clasped. The idea is to eliminate striking 
a defensive player with the elbow or forearm 

In recent years fans have often been puzzled 
because of a fifteen-yard penalty on an offensive 
player. And they have unnecessarily howled atat 
official because they did not understand the 
player was being penalized, not for holding, bu! 
for striking unceremoniously with his elbow # 
forearm. 

The fourth rule change really adds zip to t 
game. By liberalizing the penalty on the forward 
lateral—when the ball is passed ahead althoug? 
it should go back—the rulemakers have encour 
aged wider and more ingenious use of the lateral: 
pass weapon. 

For example, a ball carrier who has swept for 
ward forty yards could lose all of that ga” 
through a lateral pass that unintentionally # 
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eled forward. The ball then would go all the way 
back to the scrimmage line, for no gain. 

The new penalty in such a case is five yards 
from the point where the lateral pass was thrown, 
leaving the team with a thirty-five-yard gain. 
Quite a big difference! 

Laterals, as fans know, can pull many a game 


Megal. Last year, a player on the offensive could 
make liberal use of elbow or forearm in blocking 
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out of the fire in the closing moments, and should 
be encouraged. The previous penalty was far too 
drastic and often it was controversial whether a 
ball had been thrown forward or laterally to 
another player. 

Columbia defeated the University of Georgia 
in the final minutes some years ago and there 


Legal. This year, arms in blocking must be kept close 
to the body and hands must not be clasped together 


This year: The rule is the same, but the penalty for an illegal lateral pass now 
is only 5 yards—and this is measured from the point where pass was thrown 


was quite an argument as to whether the ball 
was a legitimate lateral. 

Had the decision gone against us we would 
have lost a twenty-five-yard gain and prob- 
ably the football game. The referee decided in 
our favor.. Columbia’s movies showed that it was 
a lateral while the Georgia pictures, taken from 
another angle, indicated that it might have been 
a forward pass! Under today’s rules there would 
have only been a five-yard penalty from the 
point where the alleged forward was committed 
and the long gain would not have been in 
jeopardy. 

This freeing of the lateral pass is an extension 
of the type of football unleashed by a previous 
rule change last year. Before last season you 
couldn’t forward-pass in college football unless 
you were five yards behind the scrimmage line. 
Now you can pass from anywhere behind the 
line. 

That change meant the ball carrier could 
race to either side and then move forward in 
what seemed like a run. But he could pass before 
he reached the scrimmage line. In the old days, 
if he ran out laterally and then took a step for- 
ward you could move your defense in. If he ran 
back, you felt that he would pass and you could 
act accordingly. With the abrogation of that 
five-yard rule, a heavier burden was placed on 
the defense. 

Frank Sinkwich, of Georgia, and Paul Gov- 
ernali, of Columbia, were two of the best players 
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I ever saw in this run-pass deal. The end-run 
pass was used a good deal in 1945, but it should 
really come into its own this year when liberaliz- 
ing of the penalty on the forward lateral will have 
exciting repercussions in the college game every- 
where. 

The fifth important amendment in the rules 
will permit teams to take more risks in punting 
and the running back of kicks. In the past, if a 
foul occurred on a punt while the ball was not 
in possession of either team (a free ball), the 
offended team was generally given the ball where 
the foul occurred. This year the most severe 
penalty is that the offended team will be given an 
option to have the ball put back where it had 
been in play, with a penalty to the offending 
team. This change will encourage the receiving 
team to set up specific plays for the return of the 
kick. There is nothing prettier in football than a 
brilliant run-back of a kicked ball. 

Under the present ruling, with the modified 
penalty for a foul on punted balls, I would not be 
surprised to see many teams with two safety men 
back on such plays. That will make it tougher to 
kick away from the safety man on a surprise kick. 
It will mean that every time the ball is kicked 
there will be more spectacular returns. I do not 
say that the two men back in the safety spot will 
be universal, but you’ll see more of it. By the 
same token, the offensive team will take more 
chances, even on a fourth down when the defense 
has two men way back. The new punting rule 
should quicken the action on both sides. 

Kicking is an aspect of football which is not 
appreciated enough. For instance, ninety per 
cent of the spectators are unaware of the true 
object of the kickoff. The fans may think the 
kicker wants to boot the ball over the goal line 
from where it would be brought back to the 
twenty-yard line. He doesn’t want to do that at 
all. He wants to kick the ball as high as possible, 
near the goal line, so that his mates can get under 
it. The purpose is to hurry the defensive team 
and possibly make them fumble, so that the 
game can be turned right around. 

Another new touch—one the spectators will 
appreciate—will be larger numerals on the 
players. They will be increased from six to eight 
inches on the front of the jersey and from eight 
to ten inches on the back, making it easier to 
follow the player. 


College and Pro Rules 


College and professional rules are somewhat 
closer together this season but there still are four 
major differences between them, besides that on 
the use of substitutes. The pros have their goal 
posts on the goal line, while the colleges have 
theirs ten yards back; the pros can advance on 
all types of fumbles, save a fumbled lateral, 
while in the colleges the defense cannot advance 
a recovered fumble after the ball touches the 
ground; in pro football when any part of the 
man’s body touches the ground he can keep 
going, while in college football when any part 
of the body, other than the hands and feet, touches 
the ground the ball is dead; and the pros bring 
the ball in twenty yards from the side lines when 
it is out of bounds, while the colleges bring it in 
fifteen yards. 

I like the goal posts behind the goal line be- 
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cause I believe that when they are on the line 
they interfere with the offensive within the ten- 
yard area. If you think that field-goal kicking is 
more important than the running offensive, then 
you are for goal posts on the goal line. It’s all 
in how you look at it. In the pro play-offs last 
year, a passer hit the goal posts, the ball bounded 
back for an automatic safety, and that decided a 
world championship. On the other hand, I 
watched Ken Strong brilliantly field-goal the 
New York Giants to victory over the All-Stars in 
Chicago one season and the feat provided a talk- 
ing point for months. 


Encouragement for Laterals 


I believe that the college fumble rule can be 
amended to encourage more laterals and pitch- 
outs and not exact too great a penalty for a slip- 
up. Still, there should be a penalty for in- 
efficient ball handling. The fumble rule in col- 
leges may still bear improvement. 

Don’t be surprised if many football players re- 
turning from the G. I. ranks are not yet in condi- 
tion for their best football.in 1946. While they 
may be more mature, they still need football 
training to recover their skill. Len Will, who was 
a fine fullback for us in 1940, reported to school 
two weeks before football season opened last year. 
He did not regain his stride until late in the sea- 
son when he once again became an outstanding 
player. Unless a G. I. has had spring or sum- 


mer training he wili not be at his peak this fall, 

You do not have to wait until next year to 
watch extraordinary football. Frankly, the best 
teams of today could beat the greatest teams of 
the past by large scores. Nowadays they are 
thinking of touchdowns on every play, so passing 
from behind or on the goal line is not uncommon, 
Teams plan to run the ball from dangerous 
positions to an éxtent never dreamed of in the 
past—and yet they do so with a degree of safety 
because the latest formations are all so basically 
sound. 

Last year, in the third period of the Yale- 
Columbia game, Columbia needed a yard for 
a first down in mid-field. It was a safe bet when 
Rossides started with the ball that he was after 
that yard, which was the conservative way of 
the past. Instead, Rossides took the ball across 
the field from the tailback spot, faked a run and 
threw a long one to our end, Thompson, who 
had gone down and pretended that he was going 
to take out the left half. But Thompson kept 
going. Rossides reached him with a touchdown 
peg for a forty-yard gain which helped turn the 
tide in our favor. 

That’s just a sample of the new, wide-open 
game. Such increased offensive mobility is what 
the rulemakers are aiming at. The rules are 
keeping. pace with this ultramodern and most 
exciting phase of football. And the streamlining 
will continue. THE END 


The razzle-dazzle dimension. Working directly behind the center,a back can mystify the opposition 
about who has the ball. The center above is Coach Tom Whelan, of Lynn, Massachusetts, High School 
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Were not suggesting that you take a job drividg a truck 
before you buy your next set of tires—but you can profit by 
truck operators’ experience. 


Truck operators are the keenest tire buyers in the world 


because they keep accurate mileage records. They buy only those 
tires that prove to give most miles for the money. 


And over the years, truck operators have bought a greater share 
of Seiberling’s tire production than that of any other major 
tire manufacturer! 


Remember that the next time you buy tires. And remember, 
too, that in spite of today’s abnormal demand for tires, we 
have not and never will cheapen Seiberling Tires in order to 
make and sell more of them. 


Whether you buy tires for a passenger car or a truck, today 
as always, it has to be BETTER to be a Seiberling! 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY «+ Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. + Toronto, Ont., Canada 


An Sileal has a Didtthday 


Not to build of finest materials alone, but to build with all the character, integrity and 
loyalty of men who never stop striving for perfection. . . and to offer a superlative 
product through an organization of fine Independent Merchants, men of initiative and 
skill whose thoughtful service goes beyond the sale. 


That was the ideal upon which Frank A. Seiberling built 





the rubber company that bears his name. In this, their 25th 
year of association, Seiberling and Seiberling Indepen- 
dent Merchants reaffirm that ideal, and celebrate its frui- 
tion into a growing organization for ever greater service. 
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ALFRED A. DELARDI, 
F.P.S.A. AND F.S. P.S. 
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The Lone Pine 


SOME OF THE world’s largest mountains and forests straddle 
the great continental divide in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, one entrance to which is through Estes Park, about sev- 
enty miles northwest of Denver, Colorado. 

In this Paul Bunyan setting, there was a small knoll with a 
little tree on it. Twisted, gnarled and dwarfed, The Lone 
Pine stretched its five feet of height against the sky and 
matched profiles with mountains. 

This scene interrupted the otherwise orderly vacation of 
Ho.iway photographer Al DéLardi. As he approached the 
scene, a storm was gathering. Dark clouds moved with an 
ominous air. The photographer lay on the ground. He set 


the exposure of his Mentor 9 x 12 cm. camera for 1/100 of 
second at F. 11, using Plus-X film. He removed the filter; 
none was necessary with the darkness of the gathering sky 

He held the camera for a low angle on the foregroun¢ 
rock and the tree. In the finder, the two lowest branche 
showed up naked and bare. He moved until one of the 
branches made a v between two distant peaks. The othe! 
bare branch now made a graceful curve above the dip to th 
left— between a distant peak and a near mountain’s forested 
flank. During the past years, souvenir hunters have carried 
the tree away, branch by branch, until only a twisted trunk 
remains today. Such is the price of fame. THE END 
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This is the new air-tight luggage 


se guaranteed to protect its contents ’ 
and Lady's Wardrobe Case ... two of ten Halliburtons from all the harms of altitude, dust and mildew 


now available at fine luggage and department stores 


The handsomely lined and appointed Pullman Case 


Come see what has happened in luggage — how now your belongings 
may travel through highest airs, dripping tropics or over dusty deserts 
in perfect security. 
Halliburton has created Travel Cases of a hard, yet light-weight alloy 
of aluminum. With this new material it is possible to sii precision 
TRAVE L CAS E s BY fit between the halves . . . to align them on a single, case-length hinge 
... and to cinch fast the closure with tension latches on a cushion of live 
rubber. The result is an air-tight case. One that locks out moisture, 
mildew, dust, protects contents even from atmospheric changes. 


And just as clothes and accessories travel better, so do Halliburtons 
themselves. Since 1933, individual cases have taken the rigors of more 
{i than a half million travel miles. Their proven sturdiness has been made 
even greater today — for each case is specially treated to defy dents, 
scratches and corrosion. 


So wherever, however, you go, your Halliburton will be handsome 
CREATED TO CARRY YOUR BELONGINGS company. It will care perfectly for your belongings through all the travel 
years ahead. Every case is registered and guaranteed* for just such a 


ERFECTION...THROUGHOUT YOUR LIFETIME . . . . . . 
sien lifetime of service. Erle P. Halliburton, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 





Bor VOYAGE me 0 


WORLD-VOYAGER CHARLOTTE GILBERT TRAVELS ALONE AND LOVES IT. WITH ADVICE FOR WOMEN ONLY 


BY DOLORES TAYLOR SCOTT 


CHARLOTTE GILBERT’S first rendezvous with her 
future was made the day she opened a geography 
book and, peering close at the multicolored world 
before her, saw the words: Zamboanga, Kuala 
Lumpur, Kashmir, Buenos Aires. . . . 

Looking at the woman, you can see that child 
dreami: g in a New York classroom—a little girl 
with dark hair and tilted eyes, wearing white- 
topped shoes and feeling the wonder of remote 
seas anc webbed rivers; a child tensed by the 
sudden realization that the world stretched all 
around, mysterious, alluring. 
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“Sitting there,” says Mrs. Gilbert, “I swore 
within my heart that I would see those countries, 
walk the streets of all those cities strangely 
named.” 

And she has seen enough to be called “the 
world’s most traveled woman.” She’s floated 
down the rivers of Burma, felt the strong winds of 
Punta Arenas. She has rings of jade from Peiping, 
earrings of ivory from Iran; white coral from 
Capri and topaz from Brazil. She sought (but 
did not find) flying fishes on the road to Manda- 
lay and pale hands beside the Shalimar. She’s 
one of two women to travel alone to the stark cold 
of Khyber Pass. For twenty years she’s wandered 


over the earth alone. “But,” she says, “my life 
and property have been in greater danger in 
New York City than in any of those ‘uncivilized’ 
places—whose perils are so often overestimated.” 

She spoke quietly, underscoring her words 
with quick, definite hand gestures. “I’ve slept 
through Mexican earthquakes that made head- 
lines in the United States and invited showers 
of ‘are you all right?’ telegrams from alarmed 
relatives. I’ve sauntered unmolested through 
streets reputed to be full of thieves and killers. 
Only once have I faced death—and that was 
on Park Avenue... .” 

She paused, her slanted smoke-blue eyes 
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Charlotte Gilbert went shopping in the lonely streets of storied old Havana 


widened. “Several years ago some jealous mad- 
man fired at a woman walking along this respect- 
able street. The bullet just missed me!” 

To Charlotte a place like Peshawar, colorful 
bordertown of Northern India, is a cozy refuge 
from the hazards of civilization—although Pesh- 
awar provided adventures, including the trip to 
famous Khyber Pass. 

If, like Charlotte, you are determined to see 
spots considered “no place for a woman,” you’ll 
need time and patience. “‘It took me two days to 
locate the Peshawar representative of the Afghan- 
istan government. Then, when I stepped into 
his office, I stepped back two thousand years. 

“On benches along the wall sat men in long 
robes, turbans, and slippers curved as scimitars. 
I waited hours to see the consul. I argued and 
reasoned for more hours to obtain the visa.” 

A few days later Charlotte was on her way to 
Khyber Pass, heart of a no man’s land, hangout 
of hawk-eyed outlaws—an incongruous setting 
for a dainty woman who wears a vermilion Chi- 
nese robe and small embroidered slippers with 
the grace of a mandarin’s daughter. But there 
she was, warmly wrapped and stoutly shod, 
hurrying along a bleak trail. 

In the sheer exhilaration of adventuring to 
one more new and unfamiliar place, she felt as 
eager as a girl with new dancing slippers going 
to her first ball. 


Close Call in Syria 


“*T passed camels, donkeys and steel-eyed tribes- 
men. They stared at me and I stared back. It 
was only this year, while reading about this 
‘dangerous’ spot, that I felt the slightest chill of 
fear.” 

Charlotte believes you will be treated with 
respect and kindness anywhere if—and it’s a big 
if--you respect the customs of the host country. 
Violation of this rule once plunged her into a hot 
spot. In Damascus, Syria, Charlotte visited a 
mosque with a woman she’d met while shopping 
in The Street Called Straight. ““My friend had a 
camera. I warned her that no pictures could be 
made inside the mosque, a sacred place to Arabs. 
But no sooner had we entered than I heard the 
click of a shutter.” 


Immediately the two women were the center 
of a commotion. Arabs chased them out, grabbed 
the shoes they had left at the doorway and 
formed a threatening circle around them. Fortu- 
nately, a guide who knew the camera fan hap- 
pened to come by. His arrival couldn’t have 
been more providentially timed. The Arabs 
were by no means easily placated, but he made 
a brilliant defense and the Arabs folded their 
burnooses and silently departed. 


Bucky, her inseparable companion, showed 
little interest in the Inca Museum at Lima 


—talked with fishermen on the tiny remote islands off Northern Peru 


Barring this one unpleasant episode, Charlotte 
has found the world on the whole entirely fas- 
cinating, hospitable and filled with merriment. 
Granted the money, feminine earth-roamers need 
presence of mind, resilience, adaptability, the 
addresses of consulates and travel agencies, a 
good digestion and a sense of humor. The latter 
attribute, especially, saves many a situation. 

Unexpected social crises can and do arise. 
“And at such times a strong-armed husband, 


—but developed a bulldog’s attachment 
for deck tennis while rolling down to Rio 
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—sailed on a freighter through the stormy, hazardous Strait of Magellan 


brother or father would doubtlessly be a pleas- 
ant convenience, but an ingenious retort is not a 
bad substitute.” 

Once, when leaving British India, Mrs. Gil- 
bert had a spirited tiff with the Afghan border 
control. Bored by loneliness, this wolf in sheep- 
skin jacket insisted that Mrs. Gilbert enter the 
walled outpost and remain for lunch. “I refused; 
he insisted. The guards stared. My bearer con- 
templated his toes. The control said yes, yes, 
yes. I said no, no, No.” Charlotte’s lips winged 
in a lovely smile. ““This impasse was solved when 
I sadly explained that it was the custom of my 
country to eat only before the sun rose and after 
it set. Since the sun was blazing away a mile a 
minute, it was obvious that I could not remain 
for lunch!” 

Without more ado the gentleman bowed, 
stamped her passport, and Mrs. Gilbert pro- 
ceeded, followed by a suddenly articulate bearer 
who, thumping his thin chest, stated loudly to no 
one that he was a big strong boy who would 
protect mem-sahib in any emergency. 

Lone ladies should not depend upon such 
dubious gallantry, cautions Charlotte Gilbert, 
and fortunately they don’t often have to. 

“The farther one gets away from crowded 
centers and coast ports, the closer people are to 
nature, and usually the more friendly.” 


Ogling, American Style 


“In Aswan, upper Egypt, I rode into the 
Nubian desert for hours at a time and the passing 
natives showed better manners than I, for I 
stared at the Nubian women walking gracefully 
along, balancing large earthen jugs on their 
heads; they barely glanced at me. In Cairo, in 
Algiers—tourist centers—I was loudly berated 
when I stared openly at Arab women. It’s a 
good rule, if you’re a woman, to go about the 
world with eyes demurely unfocused.” 

This golden rule, Charlotte declares, is not 
always easy to practice. She flagrantly violated 
It, for instance, in the mountain town of Baguio, 
160 miles north of Manila. Here the G-string 
s what the well-dressed Igorotte gentlemen will 
Wear. “Though, to be entirely fair, I must ad- 
mit they sometimes add an umbrella to this 
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‘costume’—but that is only a concession to the 
rainy season.” 

Sometimes it is essential, often it is advisable, 
usually it is helpful to hire a guide. When arriv- 
ing in a ‘new locale Mrs. Gilbert goes immedi- 
ately to the consulate for the low-down on cus- 
toms, conditions and people. 

In India no one travels without a bearer, she 
says. “I don’t know that they make things easier, 
but they do keep one alert.” 

In addition to wages, which vary from sixty 
cents to a dollar a day, you will give your guide a 
ten-dollar clothing fee, “although throughout 
your journey he invariably stays in the same at- 
tire he was wearing when first seen.” 

These versatile fellows buy their own meals, 
usually sleep in the hotel corridor outside one’s 
door. Their services include room cleaning, 
handling baggage, making reservations, running 
errands, haggling with merchants in a variety of 
dialects. If possible, a bearer will supplement his 
income by pocketing his employer’s small change. 
Otherwise he will look at you sadly, as did 
Charlotte’s guide, and lament: ““No one knows 
how unfortunate I am to get a tourist who knows 
too much. Mem-sahib, you are one gentleman I 
shall never forget.” 

A less critical and more competent guide intro- 
duced her to Burma’s white-washed and gilt 
pagodas, numerous bazaars and heterogeneous 
population. While sailing down the Irrawaddy, 
Charlotte noticed that a certain- steward was 
polite and competent. “I hired him to accom- 
pany me ashore each night after the boat tied 
up. It is often possible for a woman to make some 
arrangement of this sort. It is generally safer to 
stick to guides approved by reputable tourist 
agencies.” 

Don’t expect first-class train service in out-of- 
the-way places, Charlotte says. “Few lines in the 
Orient serve meals. I always took along food 
and water. I frequently carried a sleeping bag, 
since the berths in these trains had no bedding. 
Before you buy your ticket, inquire about local 
train service.” 

Sometimes it is difficult to obtain reliable in- 
formation about little-visited countries. Just be- 
fore the war, Mrs. Gilbert, traveling in South 
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—and blithely faced cold winds at primitive Punta Arenas, near Cape Horn 


America, decided to visit the city farthest south— 
Punta Arenas, on the-Strait of Magellan. 

“Sefiora, you are loco even to consider the 
trip,” said an Argentinian marine-insurance man 
who claimed he was going broke paying insur- 
ance on ships lost in the hazardous waters of the 
Strait. So adventurous Charlotte sailed on the 
next freighter—to see the plateaus of Patagonia, 
to walk, snug in a thick black Chilean cape, in 
the strong winds that sweep this remote ranching 
country. “It was a fascinating trip. And coming 
back I stopped for a while in the Chilean lake 
area where millions of flowers, strange fjords and 
rearing mountains form one of the most spectacu- 
lar vacation spots I’ve ever seen.” 

One reason she has fun seeing the world is that 
she leaves reticence behind. ‘‘My best friends are 
the people I’ve met in trains and on ships. Ex- 
plorers had best leave hauteur at home.” 

Charlotte has broken bread with sheiks, ladies 
in waiting, as well as natives of Bali and boaters 
along the Nile. 


International Heart-Flutter 


“Razzle-dazzle things happen when you 
travel,” she said. “For instance, I met some 
charming ladies en route to France. When we 
reached Paris they invited me to a fabulous gar- 
den party at the home of a maharajah in the Bois. 
I’d expected something dolled out in gold tissue 
and twenty-carat diamonds, but this gentleman 
was a Bond Street delight in cutaway and 
striped trousers.” 

And then, of course, if you play golf, anything 
is apt to happen. 

‘I was ready to tee off one day at the Chiberta 
Golf Club at Biarritz. The man ahead was loiter- 
ing over the course, fair target for my ball. An- 
noyed, I yelled ‘Fore!’ A few minutes later, this 
careless golfer and I approached a green simul- 
taneously. It was the man who then was a 
romantic flutter in many a heart: the Prince of 
Wales, now Duke of Windsor. He raised his 
cap and smiled.” 

It’s usually simple to make acquaintances in 
outlandish spots, she says. American colonies in 
many places welcome all visiting countrymen, 
and before you take off your hat you may receive 
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an invitation to tea. “Take along all letters of 
introduction you can wangle—and present them. 
Your understanding of foreign places often de- 
pends upon making friends with those who live 
there.” 

More important than letters of introduction 
are your passport and visas. A pretty woman 
might occasionally charm a frontier control offi- 
cer and get across without the required visa, but 
Charlotte says you can’t depend upon it. A visa 
in hand, she’s found, is worth its weight in gold— 
literally. 

Once, leaving Palestine for Iran, Mrs. Gil- 
bert failed to get a re-entry visa. Bad weather 
forced her to abandon her original plans and 
return to the Palestine border. 

A sympathetic control officer, after being ex- 
posed to her charm, marked hé? passport “Emer- 
gency transit gratis visa,” but the néxt officer was 
made of sterner stuff. 


Sometimes a Smile Won’t Work 


That’s why she says to women who are smitten 
with wanderlust: Know where you are going— 
and go there without detours. Or suffer the con- 
sequences. 

Lady Marco Polos are smart to visit their 
physicians before coming into contact with for- 
eign germs. 

“T always get vaccinated, lectured, immunized 
and advised,” says Charlotte, who has never 
been seriously ill en route. 

**Once these unpleasant details are tended to,” 
she laughs, “‘it’s up to the traveler to keep well. 


_ It’s nothing more than common sense. Eat only 


cooked foods and fruits with their natural cover- 
ing. Drink only boiled or bottled water.” 

Now temporarily “at home” at the Hotel Del- 
monico in New York, where she has lived since 
the death of her husband last year, Mrs. Gilbert 
plans to resume roving. 

There’s an aura of far places in the suite which 
she has ‘casually transformed into a gay and 
charming home. There are jungle vines and 


“Modern women are still timid about travel}. 
ing alone,” she says thoughtfully. “I suppose it’s 
a hang-over from Victorian days when a well. 
brought-up gentlewoman, even for an cighty. 
mile jaunt, boarded the train with a reticule! 
packed with smelling salts and soda crackers and 
was, immediately upon arrival, escorted to g 
darkened room to recuperate from the pcrils of 
her trip.” 


“,..and Imagine the World” 


Charlotte moved restlessly toward her teak. 
wood desk, drew one finger lightly over the 
delicate mother-of-pear! inlays. “I’ve been fortu. 
nate,” she says. ““My husband encouraged me to 
travel. He had business interests over the world 
and he used to send me on these trips. He said 
the contacts I made helped him.” 

She turned suddenly, pushed back her dark 
hair. ““But I was the one who gained. I can sit 
here in this room and imagine the world. Every. 
thing I read opens up memories. To travel is the 











































A. 
“He ordered me out of the plane and de- _ plants, for Charlotte has a green finger. The ash = most wonderful thing in the world—it’s just like wl 
manded a visa fee of five hundred and forty _ trays came from exotic market places, the pillows I imagined it would be when I was a child and 
mills, about two and a half dollars. He refused on the wide couch are covered with Chinese em- — suddenly realized what a map meant.” 
American and English money, and I was forced broideries, the subtle masks on the wall were She picked up Bucky, hugged him close. “This 
to buy the required mills from an Arab lurking carved in Bali. little dog and I will soon be off again. And for all 
conveniently near by—for five dollars.” There’s an air of adventure about Charlotte. the women who wish to travel, I say, ‘Why not?” 
Mrs. Gilbert paid her fee and boarded the She carries her head proudly and walks eagerly. You can have anything you wish if you wish 
plane, understandably miffed at the inflated Her voice is low, musical, calm, rich with memo- hard.” 
price of mills. ries of many things and many places. Alone ex- And looking at her in her flaming dress, with 
If you travel with a conducted tour, you won’t cept for her pet bull terrier, Bucky, Mrs. Gilbert her eyes lit by her venturesome spirit, one felt 
have visa troubles, but Mrs. Gilbert, who some- __ has rapport with other women who feel the tug __ she spoke truth. THE END 
times changes her itinerary at the sight of a of faraway horizons, and are stirred by the ro- — For supplementary material, see 
lovely, unexpected village, has had her full share. mance of strangeness. Facts for Holidays, page 155 
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Two figurines match the design of her siluer-etched black-enamel By looking at this street scene in Damascus, and other pictures Honists, 
bracelets—tangible reminders of a market place in storied Thailand she has taken, Charlotte Gilbert can relive her global travels “ 
expedit 
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Paul A. Siple, as head of Quartermaster climate-map division, helped the Army provide suit- 


able clothes and supplies from arctic to tropics. Now he can give the same aid to travelers 


Weather-station records—some going back to Civil War days—are used in making predic- 
tions. Many of the 3600 U.S. stations are as bleak as this one atop Mt. Washington, N. H. 


HOW TO BEAT THE CLIMATE 


If you’re cagey, you can fit your dressing 
and living schedule to the way the wind blows 


BY WILLIAM CARTER 


Houmay has taken a war-developed science, and 
has adapted it to serve America on vacation. 
With its help you can select your favorite vaca- 
tion climate—in advance. 

Itwill not tell which days will be sunny or when 
it will rain. That would require the kind of 
weather forecasts that cannot be relied upon when 
made more than a few hours in advance, if then. 
It will tell what the weather is expected to be in 
the area you have chosen for your holiday—how 
much rain, how warm the days will be, how cool 
it will get at night. 

This advance picking of vacation weather is 
made possible by climatology. Climatology is 
simply the study of what the climate has been in 
the past. Once you know that, you can be rea- 
sonably sure of what the future will bring. 

When the war sent millions of Americans to 
far parts of the world, an accurate knowledge of 
climates, and how they affect man, became vitally 
important. 

Climatologists made scientific studies of 
past weather records, drew climate maps, month 
by month, for every part of the world. The 
maps showed at a glance what the weather 
Was expected to be for each area, what clothing 
should be worn, what kind of shelter would be 


needed—exactly those things that interest vaca- 


lionists. And they were extremely accurate. 
Dr. Paul A. Siple, veteran of three Antarctic 
expeditions, headed this work for the Army 
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Quartermaster Corps. When he was released 
from the Army, Ho.ipay asked him to do a series 
of climate maps that would be a guide to America 
on vacation. His October climate map appears 
on the following page. It is more accurate, more 
complete than the maps he made for the Army. 

How was it prepared? First Doctor Siple had 
to know what the weather had been in past 
Octobers. That meant studying temperature, 
rainfall and wind records kept by more than 
3600 weather stations in every part of the nation. 
Some of these records go*back 125 years. All of 
them were averaged for each station. The re- 
sults were charted on a map which shows Octo- 
ber’s average weather. It is most correct for 
October fifteenth; the first half of the month may 
be slightly warmer, the second somewhat cooler. 

The map is easy to read. Each kind of climate 
is represented by a color. Light green, for in- 
stance, means a mild, humid climate—probably 
the world’s No. 1 vacation weather. Tourists 
go to Florida in search of it in midwinter, journey 
to Canada or the mountains to find it in summer. 

In October this best of all vacation climates 
blankets the eastern half of the United States, 
from the Great Lakes almost to the Gulf. There 
is a stretch of it in the Far West, too, running 
from near the Canadian border to just north of 
San Francisco. 

Sea Island, Georgia; and the north Florida 
and Gulf beaches are popular with bathers. But 
if you are planning to visit Miami, take note of 
the dots along the southeastern coast. They 


mean wet weather, with almost ten inches of 
rain expected for the month. There is another 
caution: This is the hurricane season, and the 
Gulf and the southeastern states are the most 
frequent targets. 

The highly-publicized “climate of Southern 
California, with its sunny, warm-to-hot days, 
cool-to-chilly nights is brown on the map—mild 
and dry. In October this climate is on tap not 
only in Los Angeles but over much of the South- 
west. 

Do you like cool, dry days and nights? Then 
tan is your color, You will find it over much of 
northwestern America during October. 

Light lavender—cool and humid—is probably 
October’s most unpopular climate. Summer has 
gone; winter hasn’t yet arrived. It’s likely to be 
cool and drizzly. But hunters have a field day; 
bird migration is under way. This climate ex- 
tends over the northern part of the Middle 
West and Northern New England, with a strip 
running down the Appalachians. 

Those who holiday near the Mexican border— 
at Grand Canyon, Death Valley, the Painted 
Desert, the Rio Grande Valley—will have warm, 
dry weather (brick red on the map). Days are 
hot, 90° to 100°, nights may be around 50°. 

Those are examples of the climates October 
will bring. The Houmay chart which accom- 
panies the map suggests favorite places to go and 
things to do in each area, lists the clothing you 
will need. So set your vacation date and pick 
your favorite weather—and happy holidays! 
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chart on facing page for suggestions on places to go, 


things to do, what to wear in each region. 


and what to do about tt 


Six Big Vacation Areas: Their climates, where to go, what to do, what to wear 


MILD WEATHER characterizes the 
coastal area between the long 
beaches of the Pacific Northwest 
and the mountain slopes. The cli- 
mate is warm enough for comfort 
yet cool enough for strenuous out- 
door sports. The rain expectancy 
is high. Nights are cold in the 
mountains; days much cooler than 
in lower altitudes. Snow falls fre- 
quentlyon the peaks of the Cascades. 


ALONG THE SOUTHERN coast of Cali- 
fornia a dry mild climate prevails 
with warm sunny days, cool-to-cold 
evenings and littleor norain. Califor- 
nia’s desert areas are warm and dry 
and although it is moderately warm 
on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
and the San Bernardino Mountains, 
the temperature drops to tingling 
cold nights in both desert and 
mountain country. 


THE TEMPERATURE varies consid- 
erably over the wide area of the 
Rocky Mountain Range and ad- 
jacent plains and plateaus. In the 
higher altitudes even sunny days are 
sharp and the temperature may 
drop to below freezing at night. 
Snow falls frequently. In the south 
the plains are hot and dry, but 
here, too, the nights are sharply 
chill. 


COOL NIGHTs and days characterize 
this northern borderland. Inter- 
mittent rain may be expected, snow 
flurries may occur in the most north- 
erly sections, while some areas on 
the flat Dakota plains remain cool 
but dry. Sharp autumn weather 
prevails, but in some southerly sec- 
tions Indian summer may bring 
the temperature back to summer 
heights for a brief period. 


THE CLIMATE is comfortably mild 
over most of this section. Intermit- 
tent rain is possible, and a sudden 
cold spell may snap down from 
the north, but it will be of short 
duration. In the Appalachians 
there are some humid areas and 
nights will be cool. Along the Gulf 
weather remains warm. Heavy rain 
in southeastern Florida, with hurri- 
canes possible along the coast. 


NEW ENGLAND is cool, with frosty 
cold nights. Rain expectancy high, 
but many clear and beautiful days. 
The mountain country is colder 
than the coastal and inland areas, 
where mild temperatures prevail. 


There may be snow in Northern 
Maine and on their regular terrain 
of Vermont; New Hampshire and 
northwest Maine are colder than 
the rest of New England. 
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YOU MAY RIDE or play golf on the sky-high 
mountain links in the Timberline Lodge 
area of Mount Hood. Or shoot the rapids 
of the Rogue River in Southern Oregon on 
a five-day fishing trip for steelheads. 
Hardy seamen still sail on Puget Sound; 
you may prefer to watch Seattle’s round- 
robin sailboat race on October sixth. Univ. 
of California vs. Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, football, October 26th. Happy 
time for hunting, fishing, and motoring. 


VISIT THE PIKE, a mile-long amusement 
center at Long Beach; gasp at fall col- 
ors along the Redwood Highway. Picnic 
after swimming on La Jolla’s cove- 
indented beaches; golf at Coronado. Foot- 
ball and Homecoming Week at the Uni- 
versity of California, (Los Angeles) Octo- 
ber sixth to twelfth. Mountain ranches 
offer riding, hiking, tennis. You may hunt 
jack rabbits, coyotes, bobcats; take moon- 
light rides over mountain trails. 


KOOTENAY TROUT weighing up to twenty- 
seven pounds leap to the bait in Lake 
Pend Oreille in the Cabinet Mountains 
of Idaho’s Panhandle. Hunting and fish- 
ing excellent in season throughout this 
rugged country. Ride down the Bright 
Angel Trail in the Grand Canyon. 
Hunt big game in Colorado, with bow 
and arrow. Fiestas, ceremonials, the In- 
dian elk dance at Namba Pueblo, near 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


DRIVE THE Gunflint Trail through a 
wilderness. Hunt pheasant and duck in 
their seasons in northern Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. Hike 
the wild trails of Isle Royal under flaming 
fall foliage. Recall your origins in Yank- 
ton, South Dakota, on Pioneer Day; hardy 
sportsmen may fish for musky in the 
cold border lakes which link the United 
States with Canada. Football season get- 
ting under way in all northern states. 


FOLLOW THE HOUNDS; fox-hunting seasons 
open. Garden-club fall-flower shows, 
barbecues, steak roasts, picnics, hunting, 
fishing, golf. Fish for small-mouth black 
bass in Ozark streams. Hunt deer and 
wild turkey in season along the Tombig- 
bee in Alabama; St. Augustine Sea Trout 
Derby opens. Salt water fishing is at its 
best. Swimming, surf sports, sand sailing 
found at southern beaches; sailboating 
on Mobile Bay. 


MOTORING THROUGH tree-lined lanes and 
highways is New England’s most exciting 
fall pastime. Country auctions, fall fruit 
and harvest fairs, the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, music festival. Fish for trout in 
Connecticut streams and rivers. Horse 
shows, fox hunts, field trials, golf tourna- 
ments, yacht racing. Fall meets at the 
Jamaica race track. Take the boat trip 
up the Hudson between bluffs brilliant 
with color. 


TAKE CASUAL clothes—lightweight flannels, soft 
porous wools and jerseys. Keep a raincoat with 
you and plenty of changes of cotton and flannel 
shirts with your blue jeans for camping; usual 
riding clothes for cities and resort areas. Add 
an extra layer at night with a warm jacket or 
topcoat. Authentic, practical hunting and fishing 
clothes look best here. Wear tweeds and bright 
wool dresses to football games. In the city 
look sophisticated in a costume suit, or a wool 
dress with a fur stole. 


IN THE SOUTHERN SECTION, your summer ward- 
robe continues, full swing; beach clothes, play- 
clothes, shorts and slacks. Add a neutral gabar- 
dine or light tweed suit for the football season, a 
pastel wool dress for cool evenings. At the im- 
pressive resorts wear elegant casuals, soft prints 
and new draped silks. More dressy dark clothes 
for San Francisco. Evenings often formal. Take 
along a short coat or a fur jacket. Usual ranch 
clothes for the mountains; sturdy pants, lined 
iackets, plaid shirts. 


DRIVING THROUGH the Rockies, have at least 
three layers of clothing for sudden changes in. 
temperature. In the high plateaus you may 
need a warm fleece coat, while in the low plains 
a cotton dress may not be cool enough. A light- 
weight tweed suit with blouses and sweaters 
plus an extra jacket, plus a coat are sound 
choices, Change to flannel sports dresses for 
resort nights. Wool hiking pants, rugged dun- 
garees, leather jackets and functional hunting 
and fishing outfits go to the mountains. 





IT’S DUCK WEATHER, so be prepared with a 
versatile wardrobe that can take anything from 
unprecedented heat to sudden snow. Wear 
waterproof hunting clothes and a reliable rain- 
coat, preferably one with a button-in lining. 
Take along extra cotton plaid shirts, and walk- 
ing shoes. In the cities, wear well-tailored 
tweed suits and bright new wool dresses. For 
football games include stadium boots and a 
warm coat. In Chicago, have more sophisti- 
cated cocktail dresses and evening clothes. 


CROSS-COUNTRY MOTORING through the great 
Middle West and South calls for easy to keep 
cottons and shantungs, soft blouses and skirt, 
and a medium-weight suit with a brimmed felt 
hat. Wear aregular riding habit for fox-hunt- 
ing, but casual clothes for riding in the 
Ozarks. A rainproofer is a necessity on a fishing 
trip; a warm wool short coat will be useful any- 
where night and day. In the Gulf area wear 
summer beach and play clothes. For the cities 
a print or a dark dress and a lightweight suit. 


CULTIVATE THAT City-country look in handsome 
tweeds. Wear rich fall colors in lightweight wool 
jersey dresses, skirts and sweaters and wool 
blazer jackets. For resort places casual sports 
clothes, a good warm coat and a raincoat. 
Add an extra layer of fleece in hunting clothes, 
To the cities take longer dark daytime dresses, 
longer-jacketed suits and glittering tops. Every- 
where you'll see a new elegance. For the first 
time, evening clothes are a must at certain 
New York restaurants and night clubs. 
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Death Valley never looked like this to the ’49ers—except in mirages. Now Furnace Creek Inn is an air-conditioned Eden in a Dantean desert 


GROUND ON FIRE 


BY ISABELLE F. STORY 


THE INDIANS Called it ‘“Tomesha”—Ground on 
Fire—and warned the hunting parties away. Rov- 
ing conquistadors skirted its edges, saw the 
deadly dance of heat waves, and passed on, 
awed by its mystery. Not until 1849 was its 
discovery formally recorded, and then only by 
tragedy. A group of half-starved pioneers, seek- 
ing a short cut to California gold, pushed into 
the unknown to die of hunger and thirst. Those 
who escaped voted it a cross section of Hell. 
They named it Death Valley. 

Today this 140-mile slash in the earth’s face, 
between the Panamint and Funeral Mountains 
in eastern California and southwestern Nevada, 
is a national monument administered by the 
National Park Service. It is one of the world’s 
most colorful vacation places. Good roads, good 
accommodations and modern transportation 
have licked the desert that licked the 49ers. 

The jackass prospectors who dug into the 
Valley’s fantastic rock formations and died in its 
alkali flats would ridicule the idea that people 
could seek it out for play. “Who wants to come 
‘0 a country where the crows hafta carry can- 
teens?” they'd roar. The Jayhawker party and 
the Manly group whose desperation gave the 
land its name would offer one anguished warn- 
ing: “Come lined with asbestos, brother, or leave 
your bones in the sand.” That young Lieutenant 
Ives, who used camels for pack animals when he 
explored the place for the old California Bound- 
ay Commission, would wonder what race of 
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Death Valley—yesterday a dreaded desert— 
has become a luxurious winter vacation oasis 


The blistering oaths of mule skinners mingled with shimmering heat waves when twenty-mule teams, 
like this Hollywood replica, used to drag ten-ton loads of borax out of the bottom of the Valley 
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With palm and olive trees, Furnace Creek is a veritable garden of Allah. 
The winter months—November to May—have hot, sunny days and cold nights 


American giants could frolic while the mercury 
bounced from the top of the thermometer. 

Maybe old Death Valley Scotty would under- 
stand. Born Walter Scott of Kentucky, this ex- 
pal of Buffalo Bill once had some pretty fancy 
plans for the Valley, at least for himself. One day 
he and his partner, Albert N. Johnson from 
Chicago, were lying in a spot of shade about the 
size of a short blanket. Scotty had dozed off. 
Suddenly he sat bolt upright. “By the blisterin’ 
blue horns of a mangy toad,” he bellowed. “I 
dreamt about a castle on the Rhine, an’ fer two 
cents I'd build one right here in the Valley and 
tell the rest o’ the world t’ go t’ hell!’’ 

Johnson cockedasleepy eye at him and drawled, 
“Well, let’s build ’er. I like this country.” 

Build they did, and Scotty’s Castle is still there 
today, complete with moat, towers and huge 
entrance gates. 

Yet this desert land hasn’t changed. The fire- 
place in Scotty’s Castle is still burning the wood 
Albert Johnson put there many years ago. 
He planned for keeps. Just to make sure 
he’d have enough cordwood to take the chill out 
of desert nights, in a place where no trees grow, 
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he bought up seventy miles of abandoned rail- 
road to get the ties; paid $1500 for the wood, an- 
other $2500 for mule haul to the castle. 

The ever-shifting, ever-different sand dunes 
continue to move. The desolate beauty of the 
salt flats, once the bed of an ancient fresh-water 
lake, is still glistening. The mountains and 
rocks, representing every geologic age known to 
man, still rear their craggy bulk to incredible 
blue sky. 

It took two billion years to make the Valley. 
Geologically speaking, it is Mother Nature’s test 
tube. Whatever she did anywhere else in the 
world, she did first in Death Valley—and neg- 
lected to clean up her experiments. The eyes of 
visiting naturalists and geologists flame with a 
lambent light as they peel away years like 
banana skins in a constant gambol down through 
the ages. Nature apparently has been having a 
lot of fun in the Valley since time began. For 
the 60,000 feet of rock strata which stand ex- 
posed in the Valley are literally the measure of this 
planet’s life span. If these strata were piled layer 
on layer, instead of on edge, they would make 
the world’s highest mountain. 








Customers swim in the pool or, if they prefer, sip iced drinks while watch- 
ing the dance of 50-foot heat waves. Of course there is golf and tennis 


The Archean rocks are there, oldest on earth, 
stone like that found in Grand Canyon’s Granite 
Gorge. The record of the Algonkian period is 
there, in rocks composed of limestone, slates and 
quartzites, and dark volcanic stone. There is a 
layer of the Paleozoic rocks which are rich 
deposits of fossils and fossil prints. Side by 
side with them are deposits from the Mesozoic era; 
also rocks that gushed from flaming jets as molten 
lava born in now extinct volcanoes. The salt 
flats and clay lodes in the bottom of the Valley, 
and the great alluvial fans which spread from the 
canyon mouths, belong in the Quaterdary, this 
present period. Unless Nature throws another 
faulting fit or some other seismic wing-ding, these 
great silting fans will someday grow so large that 
they will fill the Valley, growing higher as the 
mountains erode lower until mountaintop and 
Valley floor are one level surface. But don’t wait 
around until that happens. 

There is stark drama in the Valley stones. All 
that man knows about the animal life of a dis 
tant day is based on the fossil remains of pre- 
historic animals. But the animals in this Valley 
were alive and furiously active when they left 
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their imprints. H. Donald Curry, former park _ colored beneaththesearingsun. Where atraceof __ pears, then a thin coating of salt films the water, 
wturalist, once explained, “When you find the moisture appears they gleam white. In the win- and the print is transformed into one more 
ints of half a dozen large antelope heading _ter, especially after a rain, the flats resemble a _ biscuit or snowball effect, so common in the 

the same direction across a layer of rock, with dazzling expanse of snow. There are spots of | marshes. 

id spatters, deep imprints and skid marks re- jagged cakes which look as though they belonged No plants grow in the flats, but there is a salt 
their hurry, and rightalongside them the _—at the end of an iceman’s tongs. On the aptly | weed which grows in the saline dirt areas along 
ted five-inch pads of a pair of big carni- named Devil’s Golf Course the salt is fretted into _ the shores of the ancient lake. Somewhat higher, 

it doesn’t take any Daniel Boone to visual- _— millions of needles. Shifting light makes them _—_ desert holly, mesquite and arrowweed jut from 

@ what went on at the edge of a muddy lake _look like coral. Two or three feet below the sur- —_ what passes for soil. 
@ million years back.” face of the salt marshes lies water. Layers of salt And what passes for soil in the Valley is sand, 
“This naturalist has found camel tracks in the _and water are believed to alternate to a depth _— great, wind-tortured stretches of it. The main 
weathered slabs, and the saucer-shaped padsofa = of a thousand feet. dunes area runs ten miles north and south in the 
small elephant, and tracks of prehistoric camels, Step on the edge of the flat and then watch vicinity of Stovepipe Wells, some six miles in 


and even a one-toed horse. Of all the animals _your footprint. First a thin sheen of water ap- _ width. There is another dunes country in the far 
that lived so long ago, only one form of life re- 


mains as it was. It is a fish that goes by the flip 
al carefree name of “desert sardine,” although 
jt owns a scientific cognomen as long as your 
arm. 

It’s a lonely prehistoric or “relict” specimen 
among the kit foxes, coyotes, kangaroo rats, rab- 
bits, squirrels and bats that form the major seg- 
ment of the Valley’s present animal population. 
Iteertainly has nothing in common with such 
Johnny-come-lately species as the bighorn sheep, 
which vault about the surrounding mountain 
slopes, or the chuckwalla lizards, which shyly ad- 
just their protective coloring to vanish before 
youreyes. It only highlights the Valley’s dis- 
tinguishing characteristic—contrast. 


Land of Superlatives 


In Death Valley is the lowest land in the 
Western Hemisphere. Badwater, a sink in the 
salt flats, lies 280 feet below sea level. Telescope 
Peak in the Panamints soars 10,937 feet above 
sa level, which means that this majestic emi- 
ene towers more than 11,325 feet above the salt 
marshes. It is the hottest place in America, having 
hit134 in the shade in the summer. Yet the winter 
dimate is mild and reasonably cool, ideal resort 
weather. In some localities the temperature gets 
down to 48°. ; bon, ee A 
| apse pres abe ted ee ——- Badwater—a succinct understatement—is the name of the lowest point in the Western Hemisphere. The water 
if you know where to look for it. Historian, hole, 280 feet below sea level, is fed by the Amargosa River, a stream flowing around the Black Mountains 
geologist, paleontologist, botanist—each con- 
Granite & siders it paradise in his field. 
. Visit Dante’s View, 5700 feet directly above 
Badwater, and let your eyes range across the 
Panamints rising more than two miles out of the 
Valley. 
Beyond them are the ramparts of the 
Sierra Nevada, where Mount Whitney thrusts 
14,501 feet into the sky. 
Some of this natural caprice rubs off on the 
Shoshone and Paiute Indians who live in the Val- 
ley, moving from its floor to the mountains as 
seasonal heat dictates. Old Panamint George 
would be about 107 years old now, the granddad 
to half the Indians in the area. 
Death Valley, unlike most valleys, was not 
formed by erosion. It is a fold caused by some 
terrific series of explosions deep in the earth’s 
molten heart. It isa huge, faulted, down-warped 
trough that once held a lake that was some 600 
feet deep, if the old watermarks on the mountains 
mean anything. Much of the salt, alkalis and 
borons which make the now-famous salt marshes 
drained into the lake from the mountain ranges. _A calendar of geologic time—millions of years of it—is spelled out in the mountain ranges around Death Val- 
On summer days the flatsliegray-greenordun- _ ley. Great thicknesses of gneiss, schist, marble and other types of metamorphic (altered) rocks are exposed 
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south end of the Valley that covers approximately 
ten square miles. 

Valley sand is light, almost like dust in texture. 
It moves and crawls and changes with the gen- 
tlest puffs of each vagrant breeze, to make sun- 
dappled ripples like those in some sea-washed 
beach. Today a mesquite bush grows in one spot. 
Tomorrow it lies buried under a dune. The next 
day it will reappear. An odd dunes area around 
Stovepipe Wells is known as the Devil’s Corn- 
field because isolated arrowweeds stand in wind- 
formed hills for all the world like young corn on 
an Iowa farm. 

Nobody knows how many forlorn prospectors 
and other early travelers lie beneath the Valley’s 
shifting sands. They went to their Maker with 
dust-closed throats and only the dubious comfort 
of a final mirage for company. Some of their 
final resting places are marked with rude wooden 
crosses today. 

Life in the Valley was never kind to humanity 
until man ganged up with science to outwit the 
elements with swimming pools, air conditioning, 
good roads, comfortable hotels and other me- 
chanical devices. At that, man had to wait until 
the twentieth century before he could cope with 
Death Valley. 

Probably the Barly Spaniards, the breed that 
came with gold in their eyes, the Cross of Castile 
at their breasts, and their swords in hand, first 
saw the place. The Old Spanish Trail, between 
St. Augustine, Florida, and San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, passed in the vicinity. The mountain 
men, the trail-blazing trappers of young America, 
knew it next. The Mormons knew of its exis- 
tence too. All shunned it. 


The Valley of Disaster 


In 1849 the ill-fated Jayhawker party and the 
Manly party crossed it. They entered under the 
spell of gold. 

Already weakened by their long trek from 
the East, and trying desperately to shorten the 
trip to California as supplies dwindled, they 
descended into the Valley and came face to face 
with disaster. Hunger killed some, thirst took 
more. The way ahead was locked by the rock 
barriers of the Panamint Range. 

One gold-seeking group, the Bennett-Arcane 
party, crossed the salt flats and camped for three 
weeks at Bennetts Well, named for one of its leaders, 
while two of the group, Manly and Rogers, scouted 
the mountain faces for a road out. After a heart- 
breaking search they found a pass and returned to 
lead the rest of the survivors across the mountains. 
Judging from old diaries and records, the suffering 
endured on that march from inferno to safety 
must have been beyond imagination. There could 
have been no other name for the desolation they 
found than the one they gave it—Death Valley. 

Disaster, however, is easily forgotten, especially 
by those who have not experienced it. For a 
while the narrow escape of the Manly group 
warned off other travelers. But the dream of 
riches is stronger than the assurance of hardship. 
In a few years, some of the 49ers came back. 
They came alone, in pairs or by threes. 

They spilled into the Valley canyons, trudged 
the blistering basins, pried at the earth, dug into 
the rocks. They carried their few belongings on 
burro back, their picks and canteens slung across 
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heat-stooped shoulders. People called them “des- 
ert rats,” laughed at the dust in their beards, 
thought them crazy—and many were, from the 
enduring solitude in which they lived. 

Some of them struck it rich. Gold and silver! 
Gold and silver . . . and as the news spread, 
and ore came out of the ground, the mining 
towns sprang up. Crazy board buildings, ram- 
shackle ore lifts, places for food and shelter, 
saloons. Skidoo, Panamint, Rhyolite, Bullfrog, 
all had. brief and boisterous lives. 

They are ghost towns today, although mining 
still goes on; gold, silver, lead and zinc. In fact, 
some 500 prospectors, miners and millmen still 
work in the Panamints, about fifty on the Valley 
side of the mountains. This, too, is a Death 
Valley oddity, because in most areas within the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service mining 
is not permitted. Despite the precious metals, 
the Valley made its mineral reputation on borax. 
Boron minerals, rare in other parts of the world, 
were collected by gangs of Chinese coolies, as- 
sembled no doubt by reverse “shanghai” from 
the early railroad contractors. Borax was re- 
fined at mills like the old Harmony Mill, and 
freighted across the desert by great wagon trains, 
in loads that took the famous “twenty-mule 
teams” to pull. Cabins were erected on the 
borax-mine sites and families came. The railroad 
was built to the desert edge to take the com- 
modity away. The air above the Valley floor, 
already frying in the sun, grew hotter still with 
the picturesque oaths of mule skinners, as they 
helped the by-product of jackass and mare con- 
solidate a national reputation for stubborn power. 

There are still old borax-mine sites sprinkled 
throughout the Valley, but today’s travelers don’t 
need mules—not so long as it is easy to lay good 
roads in the Valley. And, according to engineers, 
it couldn’t be easier. The greater portion of the 
Valley’s earth structure is a combination of clay 





and gravel. So the engineers merely run a roaq 
scraper over the surface, use a bulldozer to shove 
aside any protruding rocks, smooth, and lay ay 
oil coating, and a new road is born—kind ‘o cay 
and tires. 







Haltered but Untamed 


The new and growing cult of desert lovey 
really whisk their way across these roads. They 
ride down the Valley floor to the new her) arium 
where monument personnel pamper and ex. 
periment with some 300 species of Valley plants, 
They romp up to Grapevine Canyon to Scotty's 
Castle. 

Hundreds of desert vacationers annually redis. 
cover man’s old intimacy with the horse, and go 
clumping up the highlands and canyons of the 
near-by mountains on “trail rides” and plateay 
picnics. Of course, this pastime makes the din. 
ner and tea dancing around the hotels a rather 
stiff endeavor for the first day or so. 

The Valley is also a mecca for camera fans, If 
photography isn’t a hobby upon arrival, it soon 
becomes one, for every new desert traveler js 
seized with that compulsion to recapture the 
Valley scenery and to lock its changing, colorful 
grandeur on paper for future memory tours. 

In fact, if the ghosts of the pioneers could see 
the Valley now, there would be a grubstaking 
rush in Valhalla for a number of return trips. 
The nearly 2,000,000 acres of unspoiled desert 
country has finally been haltered, although if 
will never be tamed. The Valley was mad 
a National Monument in 1933 by Presidential 
proclamation and expanded in size in 1937. 

Anybody who stands at the edge of Death 
Valley and says, “Okay, Nature, show me 
something,” is likely to have the whole book 
thrown at him. THE END 


Facts for Holidays, page 155, lists 
prices and seasons for Death Valley. 
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From Zabriski Point, where hot wind can support a leaning man, Death Valley is seen over part of t™ 
Black Mountains. In the distance is the Panamint Range. From Los Angeles, motor trip is less than 300 mike 
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Texaco FIRE-CHIEF Gasoune with superior FIRE-POWER 


Tonar's Fire-Chief wraps up the desirable gasoline qualities 
in one smart package. Its superior Fére-Power combines 

fast starting, quick warm-up, smoothness and alertness 

with all-around dependability and economy 

for fine performance. At Texaco Dealers everywhere. 











where you get... 























FIRE-CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 


SKY CHIEF 
GASOLINE 





TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton. See newspapers for time and stations. 





RAWLINGS 


You walk in more than beauty when you 
wear stockings by Artcraft. You wear a woman’s 
loveliest ornament ...that airily delightful exhila- 


ration of feeling every bit as beautiful as you ave. 


L blast 


SO SHEER THEY’RE CALLED “SHOCKINGS” 











They weren’t going to leave me, brother. 
I haunted that luggage like a ghost! 


IT SHOULD 
HAPPEN TO A DOG 


I HAD A HUNCH something was up when Master 
hauled out that suitcase and started packing. 
He chucked in some old clothes that smelled like 
Central Park, only better. I got in the suitcase 
for a check-sniff, and Master said gruffly, “For 
heaven’s sake, Spooky, how can I get this show 
on the road with you in there?” 

I began wagging at both ends and Master 
said, “Okay, baby, you can go too!” And that’s 
how come I can tell you about this Pup’s 
Holiday of the Month—just like people have! 
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That fresh kid from the cottage next door dropped 
in for lunch—all of it 
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HOLIDAY + October 





BY BROOKE AND 
MORGAN DENNIS 
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It was a swell ride—except that I shared the back seat with that sour-puss 
Burma. There’s a cat that never heard of a manicure! 









The grass—with no Keep Off ; EA 
signs—was full of field mice +» J Pe 
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Took one sniff of that little house, 
and all my troubles pursued me! 
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muzzles too, But now I goty Ae 
something to dream about... ,¢4 
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At low tide the edge of the beach was a heavenof "@ \ wr? 
compelling mysteries and delightful smells 
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A PINES TO PALMS 
by the 
FASTEST 


SAFEST. 
Jroute 





NEW YORK 





PENNSVILLE 
NEW CASTLE 


DOVER 


WILLIAMSTON 


WASHINGTON 


NEW BERN 
JACKSONVILLE 


WILMINGTON 


AVOID 


CONGESTED TRAFFIC 
OF LARGE CITIES 







The Ocean Highway is an 
all-year, all-weather, aill- 
paved route with a minimum 
of traffic-delaying factors. It 
avoids large cities and their 
traffic congestion. It follows 
the Coast through one of the 
most interesting, picturesque 
and historic sections of the 
United States. The mileage 
from New York City to Miami 
is only 1,350 miles. 


An attractive feature is the 
ferry trip across Chesapeake 
Bay from Cape Charles to Lit- 
tle Creek which gives one a 
rest and time for an enjoyable 
meal aboard the beautiful 
boats in service on this water 
link of the Ocean Highway. 
A further important feature is 
the number of excellent hotels 
on the route, listed on a panel 
of the free map folder. 
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Henry, the high-jumping black bass, who is described as a pole vaulter, is caught JNewt Pert 


by a fast camera as he eases gracefully over the bar—no hands! 








The Pole-Vaulting Fi 


SUNKEN AIR CHAMBERS, MASTODON BONES 
AND UNDERWATER LITTLE PEOPLE 


ALSO ARE REPORTED IN 


BY ROBERT E. ELLSWORTH 


HENRY IS A BLACK BASS of such fame that I 
drove several hundred miles to Wakulla 
Springs, Fla., for the express purpose of 
seeing him perform his much-heralded 
acrobatic feat of “‘vaulting a pole.” 
Uncle Ed Jackson maneuvered the 
glass-bottomed bateau over Henry’s fa- 
vorite haunt in the shallows of one 
of the world’s largest springs, and bade 
me keep an eye peeled for Henry. Look- 
ing through the glass screen, I could see 
in the crystal water a stripped live-oak 
limb jutting out of sand and limestone. 
Uncle Ed said it was forty feet down. 
Just within sight amid the greenish gray 
and brown shelves of limestone swam a 
small school of black bass. Uncle Ed 
chanted: “All right, Henry! C’mawn, 
show ’im how, Henry! All right, Henry!” 
The fish ignored him. 
I remarked that it looked as though 
Henry were taking the day off. 


THESE FLORIDA SPRINGS 


My guide wagged his head, took a deep 
breath, and the chant went forth once 
more: “Hen-ry! Better come, now! Show 
the man how, Henry!” 

Suddenly a single black bass detached 
himself from the school and turned in the 
direction of the pole. Uncle Ed whispered, 
“That’n is Granpa Henry! He goin’ to 
do it!” 

Granpa Henry contemplated the pole 
for a few seconds. Then he darted for- 
ward and, at the pole, he seemed to lift 
himself. Turning upon his side, he scraped 
over\and glided to a graceful halt. 

Two more black bass followed Granpa’s 
example. In answer to my arched eye- 
brows, Uncle Ed said blandly, ‘“Them’s 
Henry senior and Henry junior.” 

“Oh, it’s hereditary, eh? How did 
Granpa Henry acquire this little trick?” 

“He sho’ is a athalete, that fish! 
C’mawn, Henry! Show the man how! 
He wants to see how! C’mawn, Henry, 
show ’im how!” 
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ewt Perry, underwater swimming champion and somewhat of a human porpoise, 
pauses in an air chamber filling station twenty-five feet under 


ish of Wakulla 


Henry contemplated the pole once 
hore—calculating his distance, no doubt. 
en he darted forward, rose, scraped 
¢ pole with his side and rejoined the 
hool. Henry Sr. and Henry Jr. followed 
t. 
I started. Uncle Ed chuckled with 
ptisfaction, Then he said, ‘Man, yo’ 
ho’ is gapin’!” 

“Pole-vaulting” fish might be the most 


‘Them’s 


trick?” 
at fish! 
n how! 
Henry, 


unusual sight of this area fourteen miles 
south of Tallahassee, Florida, but it has 
great appeal even without trick bass. 
Wakulla Springs is an almost primeval 
beauty spot, civilization having en- 
croached hardly at all on its 6000 acres. 

As it is said of other Florida springs, 
Juan Ponce de Leén and Hernando de 


_ Soto were supposed to have been early 


sojourners in this region of moss-festooned 
swamp cypress, wailing birds, alligators 
and acrobatic fish. Unhappy to relate, 
the Wakulla, Appalachee and Seminole 
Indians did not find their visitors at all 
pleasant. Ponce de Leén is said to have 
been mortally wounded at the spring. 
De Soto was more fortunate on his ex- 
pedition. He was allowed to repair his 
boats and depart. 

The modern visitor to Wakulla Springs 
will find a smoother reception awaiting 
him. Here, amid the beauty of this only 
recently exploited Florida area, he can 
enjoy a most unusual stay. The swimmer, 
photographer and sportsman are espe- 
cially favored. 

To begin with, Wakulla Spring is one 
of the world’s largest and deepest. It is 
600 feet across, attains a depth of 185 
feet, and has an area of approximately 
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State of Florida, 505 Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 
Please send me colorful Florida booklet. I am especially interested in: Check 


(0 Florida vacations, summer or winter. 


(CO Florida for agriculture. (() Florida for industry. 





THERE ...he sees it 


A-O Polaroid*® Day Glasses filter blinding, reflected 
glare ... enable him to see details clearly, without 
strain. These scientific glasses also absorb ultra- 
violet (sunburn) rays, admitting only useful light. 
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GLARE ...she doesn't 


Why is she missing so much? It’s because she’s 
never discovered how A-O Polaroid Day Glasses cut 
reflected glare ... Ask your dealer for a demonstra- 
tion and begin to enjoy the world outdoors! 


Only A°O Polaroid Sun Glasses 
FILTER REFLECTED GLARE 


A:O Polaroid Day Glasses... $1.95 


American @ Optical 


COMPANY 


World's Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. O@. 
by Polaroid Corp. 
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Guests in the marine gardens include fish whose social position is revealed by 
timely teatime arrival. They find underwater swimming fascinating 


five acres. The year-round temperature 
of the clear water averages 72 to 74°. 

For the swimmer there are several 
floats and a diving tower with the high 
board at thirty-three feet. Some days, a 
rather cool wind sweeps in from the 
Gulf; thus a “swim room” has been built 
upon one of the floats, a plastic enclosure 
which fends off the breeze but admits the 
sun’s rays. This swim room is entered 
directly from the water through a “chim- 
ney,” thus guarding you against chills. 

These and similar structures are the 
work of Newt Perry, termed by Grant- 
land Rice the “human fish.” He is prob- 
ably the only hotel executive—he is pro- 
motion director of Wakulla Springs 
Lodge—who holds underwater swimming 
records. He once swam 315 feet under 
water. Perry also set a record in 1942 by 
diving 185 feet to the bottom of the spring 
without using any heavy equipment. 

Perry spends at least two hours each 
day in the water. As his appellation im- 
plies, he likes to do his swimming far 
below the surface and he goes to great 
lengths to encourage the Lodge guests to 
do likewise. He will give water-sports 
instruction to those who want it. 

To enable underwater swimmers to 
stay down longer, three airtraps have 
been submerged at varying depths. These 
devices are made of transparent plastic 
and look very much like parcel-post mail- 
boxes. Air is pumped into the upper 
portion of the traps with sufficient pres- 
sure to force out the water. Within, four 
gasping and puffing swimmers at a time 
can get.a renewed supply of air. 

As a reward for deep diving, swimmers 
can dig into the sandy bottom and find, 
almost at will, a wide variety of mastodon 
bones and Indian relics. The water is said 
to flow from subterranean limestone into 
the spring at the rate of 146,000 gallons 
per minute, and as a consequence, new 
objects are brought to light almost daily. 

Newt Perry has retrieved from the 
springs several barrels of arrowheads, 
bone needles and other paraphernalia of 
the Indians. At least six mammoth n.2s- 
todon skeletons have been gathered and 


one of them may be seen, completely 
assembled, in the State Geological Mu 
seum at Tallahassee. 

Don’t start a gold rush, however, if you 
should happen to find a nugget or two 
during your prospecting. They’re left 
overs from the filming of Tarzan’s Secret 
Treasure—and imitation, at that. 

Underwater photography is another 
activity of Wakulla Springs. Every gues 
owning a camera is encouraged to tr 
his hand at it. If you have a moving- 
picture camera, you can avail yourself of 
a trained cast for underwater tableaux. 

Pictures of remarkably fine definition 
can be obtained, the water is so clear and 
brightly lighted by the Florida sun 
Hollywood became aware of this four 
years ago, with the result that two Tarzan 
films and a number of Grantland Rice 
short subjects were photographed here. 

For the photographer’s convenience, 
there is a “hole in the water’ from which 
pictures can be taken of seventeen vari- 
eties of fish and of the luxuriant growth 
of marine vegetation. This stationary ait 
chamber is soon to be supplemented with 
a diving bell which will convey you'to the 
deepest parts of the spring. 

Newt Perry and his troupe have staged 
subsurface picnics, horseshoe games, and 
have hunted fish with spear guns. Thes 
were especially contrived for making 
novelty movies. 

If underwater photography does no 
interest you, bring your camera anyway, 
for the near-by jungle affords opportu 
ties to photograph both wildlife and 
scenery. There are trails cut through the 
undergrowth for the venturesome, and 
cruises can be made on the Wakil 
River. Everywhere you look, there 
gnarled and hoary swamp cypress¢s, and 
atop almost every tree the osprey’, hst 
eagles of the Gulf, have built their = 
Papa Osprey is usually at home, minding 
the youngsters. 

Along the banks there is a profusion 
live-oak, magnolia and pine trees. Skit 
ing the trees is a tangled undergrowth @ 
vines and bushes in a variety of colo 
ranging from berry red to moss gray: Os 
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Make your camera take better, 


sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies. Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 

Sold at camera counters everywhere. For 


free literature write: G-M Laboratories, 
Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lil. 














FOR MEN AND PREP MEN 


Winter Cruises 


Delightful Winter Cruises and Sailings from 
Jacksonville and New Orleans every week during 
the Fall and Winter:Season of 1946-47. For 
folders write FRED L. HASKETT TRAVEL 
SERVICE, 211 N. St. Paul St., Dallas 1, Texas. 
All-expense trips to Mexico, Guatemala and El 
Salvador in Central America. 














GIFT ORDERS FILLED 4 
Or Enjoy Yourself 
CHOCOLATE COVERED 
ALMOND 
CLUSTERS 


from California 
We gather choice jumbo almonds from sunny California 
B® orchards toast to golden-brown perfection and hand- 
Sp in rich. pure chocolate. Only $2.00 per pound in dis- 
Nnctive | 2 and 4 Ib. boxes, sent postpaid anywhere as 
unforgettable gifts to friends or for your own pleasure. 
k _.. MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED 
“> Order today. Enclose check, cash 
*k > ht money order, No stamps please. 


The Country Stere 


an. 
Ate Sad of Beverly Hills 
Dept.H-10,P.0.Box 551, Beverly Hills, Calif. 















fallen logs and cypress kntes along the 
river you'll see big snapping turtles, al- 
ligators and coiled moccasins lazing in 
the sun. 

Also within camera range you will find 
the nearly extinct limpkin, or wailing 
bird. These large, snipelike fowl, almost 
eighteen inches high, are famed for their 
weird, haunting night cries. 

You'll find limpkins in the bulrushes 
at the water’s edge, gorging themselves on 
great water snails. Piles of three-inch 
shells will attest to their hearty appetites. 
Females of the species, that lay as many 
as seven eggs in a single nest, are easily 
photographed. 

And almost everywhere you choose to 
point your camera there will be herons, 
gallinules, coots, wood ducks, ricebirds 
and the furred-and-feathered water tur- 
keys. Other birds of the region are 
egrets, cranes, kingfishers, vultures and 
swamp hawks. 


Fish with Personality 


When you tire of picture-taking, pick 
up your rod and reel and visit the fine 
black-bass grounds, near by. Or if you 
prefer salt-water sport at adjacent St. 
Marks you can fish for kingfish all spring, 
tarpon in May, grouper in the summer and 
redfish, dolphin, bonita and speckled 
sea trout in the fall and winter. From 
November until early in January, hunters 
are afield in a country abundant in deer, 
turkey, quail, dove, squirrels, ducks and 
geese. 

And, of course, there are the glass- 
bottomed boat rides over the spring and 
the shallows, a marine world composed of 
submarine gardens, water cedars, eel 
grass, a bee tree and a hewn Indian stair- 
case, submerged for centuries. 

Among the fish in the spring itself are 
large black bass, copper head bream, red- 
gill bream, carp, gar, roach and catfish. 

None of these fish can do tricks like 
Henry, the “pole-vaulting fish,” but 
there is still ““Catfish Kitchen” to be seen. 
You will be taken by Uncle Ed Jackson or 
Deacon Goosby to a patch of shallow 
water heavy with marine growth wherein 
the big, blue-black fish are waiting. 

Uncle Ed sings out, “C’mawn in de 
kitchen—catfish kitchen! Bully boy, git 
up and git in de kitchen! Bully boy, he 
boss of de kitchen! Wake up, boys, an’ 
c’mawn in de kitchen!” 

Upon. receiving their cue, scores of 
catfish rise to the rear of the bateau and 
parade forward under the glass viewing 
screen. Uncle Ed calls them back, and 
they come. Forward and to the rear 
they swim, in a surprising performance. 

If the behavior of the fish seems in- 
credible, it must be. remembered that 
there is a precedent for incredible per- 
formances beneath the waters of Wakulla 
Springs. According to Indian legend, 
diminutive water people, men and women 
no more than four inches tall, have been 
seen to dance in the bottom of the springs 
on moonlit nights. It is further stated 
that at a certain hour a fierce warrior 
appeared in a stone canoe, dispersing the 
tiny underwater dancers. 

Altogether, Wakulla Springs is quite a 
place. THE END 
For Supplementary Information, see 





Facts for Holidays, page 155. 





MORE THAN EVER... 


Topay there are more reasons 



















for Miami Beach vacations than 
ever before—more fine accommo- 
dations, more beach and cabana 
facilities, more gay diversions, more 
cruisers for big game fishing, more 
smart stores for exciting shopping, 
more theatres, more fun per golden 
minute than anywhere else in the 
world. So start planning now to 
come earlier——-stay longer. Last 
year nearly two million visitors 
vacationed in Miami Beach—con- 


vincing evidence that, this year, you 





can, too! - + % 


RIGHT NOW —Plenty of room at “off-peak” rates, wide choice of 
accommodations, many new this year. Transportation is easier. And surf 
bathing, golf, big game fishing, boating, park sports, sightseeing, after- 
dark entertainment, etc., guarantee fun and action around the clock. 
For details, address ‘Department 10°’ 
MIAMI BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Offers You This Beautiful Print... 


Unmatched acceptance by active sportsmen of 
the modern editorial concept and big-name features of 
SPORTS AFIELD has made it the World’s No. 1 Sports- 
men’s Magazine. In recognition of this attainment, 
the above beautiful four-color original print from our 


THE NO. 1 


SPORTS MEN’S 


«tt te, 


series of “Know Your Ducks’’ will be sent free with a one- 
year subscription to SPORTS AFIELD. 

Suitable for framing, all sportsmen will want this 
handsome Angus H. Shortt masterpiece for den, home 
or office. Clip $2.00, or check or money order, to corner 
of this page, and mail with name and address to 
Sports AFIELD, 401 Second Ave., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Camera-armed contestants chafe at the starting barrier. In a moment they will take off with a list of subjects to capture and bring back on film 
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Snapshot Scavenger Hunt 


IT’S ALWAYS A PHOTO FINISH IN THIS NEW 
CAMERA VERSION OF THE WACKY OLD GAME 
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BY EWELL SALE 


with the photographic equip- 
at most camera fans consider 
m, you can play a new game 
| has a familiar ring to it. It’s a 
cavenger hunt. 
‘he original scavenger hunt, players 
and scavenge everything from 
milk bottles to corner cops. In 
‘sion you bring back a film record 


of your “finds” instead of the items them- 
selves. To play this game you need 
a camera for each player, some film, 
and the use of a photographic darkroom. 
Usually there’s at least one in every 
group of camera fiends who has carried 
his hobby that far, but if not, use of fa- 
cilities can be rented from a commer- 
cial developer, or even improvised. Any 
room that can be darkened and has run- 
ning water, a few inexpensive chemicals, 


and voila/ your darkroom is at hand! 

Ask players to bring their own cameras, 
and remember, when you’re listing things 
to photograph, that most film rolls have 
eight exposures. The game can be played 
indoors or out, in daylight or at night, de- 
pending on camera equipment. The num- 
ber of players depends on your darkroom 
facilities; on the average, six couples make 
a nice game. Allowing ten minutes dark- 
room time for each roll of film, the devel- 








No other 
the place of 


ALLIGATOR 


waterproof! 


Protect Your Health 
...and Your Suits 


— Keep DRY! 


Alligator waterproofs give you 
smart styling, lightweight comfort, 
absolute protection...and at such modest 
prices! More than that .. . Alligator 
Waterproofs are rollable, crushable and 
packable in small space; have locked 
seams; clean with a damp cloth—and 
many other features you should see 
for yourself at better dealers every- 
where. ... The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR. 


because...IT'S SURE TO RAINI 
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but you’re safe with argofsLlex 


You'll score every time when you 
shoot your action pictures with Model 
E Argoflex. You avoid accidental 
cropping because Argoflex shows you 
the complete picture before you take it. 


Examine this improved twin-lens 
Argoflex critically. See how simple 
and easy it is to use. This camera is 
precision-built, and you know it the 
instant you pick it up. Yet the price 
is surprisingly reasonable. You'll find 
its use economical, too. For when all 
of your shots result in good pictures 
you have another economy —and sat- 
isfaction—right there. 


Prevents Tilting—Your 
Argofiex viewfinder syn- 
chronized with the focusing 
ring shows you the framed 
picture before you take it. 


Perfects Focusing — When 
you focus the image in your 
Argofiex viewfinder, you see 
the sharp picture before tak- 
ing it and during exposure. 


Coated Lens— 
For New Picture Brilliance 


Your Model E Argoflex is now available 
with lens coating by the Argus Method. 
That lets through vastly more light than 
uncoated lenses. ..enhances definition. 
Lens coating banishes“‘ghost’’images and 
flare. There’s a lot more camera pleasure 
waiting for you at your dealer’s, right 
now. There’s a lot more certainty in your 
picture taking, with Argoflex. See the 
twin-lens Argoflex—today. 


comero takes. 


Synchronized 
focusing lens 


“Toking” lens 
cooted for 
greater light 
admission 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


America’s First Twin-Lens Camera 
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Locating a pistol was easy, but convincing its 
skeptical owner required real feminine finesse 


oping process should require an hour. 
General rules should be set ahead of 
time: what kind of transportation will be 
used; whether handicaps for camera dif- 
ferences will be allowed; an over-all time 
limit; and how much money may be spent. 

With identical lists, everyone starts at 
once, separately, in couples or in small 
teams. The one who returns first with the 
greatest number of réquested pictures is the 
winner. There’s always a bit of suspense, 
however, while films are being developed 


¢ 


They didn’t ask whether it was loaded, just 
went ahead and gleefully shot the picture 


and printed, and more than once supposed 
victors have turned in an over-exposed 
picture or a blank film. So the decision 
of the judges rests until all prints are ready. 
To follow a party theme, refreshments 
can be served in the hour’s wait while 
films are being processed. Then prizes 
can be awarded not only to the winner 
but also to the players with the maddest 
or best or most interesting snapshots. In 
any event, you'll find a 
hunt is good fun for amateurs. 


scavenger 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM B. SPRINGFIELD 
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Development of the film sometimes reveals uncharted, hair-destroying hazards such as blant 


frames and double exposures. Hard-hearted judges allow no credit for “‘the one that 
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Gwe'Cm the" Run Awound”... They've Built to Tahe St! 





Mahodical lensmen are not above using expo- —especially with a character who, in his 
gre meters and striving for arty photo effects own yard, may well be known as The Profile 


“Vintage automobile and youthful girl}? the Maybe the judges haven't seen a Rolls 
assignment list reads. Easy if neither runs Royce automobile on the hoof in ages 
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Stalwart, sturdy! Polar Coat’s quality fab- 
rics, selected leathers and woolens spell 


linner’s prize: a developing tank for ro film. Perhaps he’s thinking that a pair of shoes dependability with plenty of smart style! 
it he wore out, but he says politeiy, ““How did you know I was a camera devotee?” 


Whether hunting wild geese 

or trying to get in the 

last nine holes of the season, 
E&W wool and leather Polar Coats 
“deliver” that June warmth in 
December! E&W know-how tailors 
sturdy rugged construction into 
Polar Coats, makes sure of roomy, 
comfortable fit, then tops it off 
with typical man-of-action styling. 
Ask your favorite dealer to show you 
the new Polar Brand Coats today. 


/ ZN 


Real warmth, roomy comfort... ideal for 
all outdoor-wear! 
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Seaibitity. Any number of contestants can play tt, night or day, winter or summer A QUALITY PRODUCT OF ELY a WALKER © caint Louis 
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A post mortem decides it was close—a true photo finish. This scavenger-hunt game has ,xreat 
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GRACIOUS LADY. Joon Kenley’s 


with curves of faggotting in 1 
gracious bow at the neckline. Of fi 


A ROSEWOOD 
FABRIC 
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JOAN KENLEY 
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TIPS TO TRAVELERS 


How to shop in Colombia . .. Old Swedish custom... 
Save motor worries ... That Panama hat. . . Relax 


Cigarette Lighter License Required 


just BACK FROM South America, Robert 
Behrens brings these useful tips for future 
visitors to Colombia: 

Be prepared to pay twelve pesos (about 
seven dollars) tax, if you carry a cigarette 
lighter. Seems that because matches are a 
government monopoly, lighters are un- 
popular. Since there’s no telling when 
officials may make a check, you should 
carry your cigarette lighter license with 
you always. 

Make friends with a Colombian before 
you go shopping if you want to pay a fair 
price, rather than the. tourist price, for 
such an item as a leather suitcase. Have 

our friend price the item you are in- 
erested in before the shop owner sees 
ou, and you will pick up some in- 
credible bargains. 

The Colombian government has a 

ourist office, Direcci6n Nacional de 
urismo, which checks all hotel prices 
nd requires them to be posted in each 

If you stop at one of their branch 
offices, you will receive cards enabling 
you to visit local clubs and attend such 

pecial events as cockfights and races. 

Information on prevailing rates on tip- 

ping and cab fares is also forthcoming at 
ese branches. Tourist offices may be 
ound in Bogota, Cartagena, Cali, Cacuta, 
irardot and Pasto. 

Don’t plan to send your suitcases back 
io the United States ahead of you; there 
is a lot of useful, but annoying, red tape 
which includes disinfecting all materials 
to be sent out of the country. 

Look forward to being delighted by the 
efficient and very cheap one-day laundry 
service at all Colombian hotels, as well as 
by the ease with which you can find 
destinations in the towns. In addition to 
multisyllabic Spanish names, every street 
is plainly marked with a number, so that 
Carrera 8 and Calle 42 are as easy to find 
as 42nd Street in New York. 


Bill-Bearing Maids 


AN AMERICAN TRAVELER spent a few days 
in a small hotel in Mora, Sweden. When 
he was ready to leave, the porter carried 
his baggage to a car and asked him to 
wait. Soon a maid appeared bringing his 
bill. He saw that ten per cent had not 
been added to it. So he gave tips to the 
Porter and the dining-room girl, but 
omitied the maid, thinking she must be 

¢ Caughter of the owner helping out in 


a servant crisis, since she wore no uni- 
form. When the incident was repeated in 
the next town, the American made in- 
quiry and learned that in Sweden the 
maid usually presents the bill, seldom 
wears a uniform and always expects a 
tip. 


Match-Making News 


HUNTERS, fishermen, yachtsmen: water- 
resistant matches are beginning to appear 
on the market. Developed during the war 
for the armed forces, the matches function 
perfectly even after four hours’ immer- 
sion. 


Geo-Game 


ANYONE who has ever looked at a map 
will enjoy this geography game, calcu- 
lated to relieve the monotony of long trips. 
The starter gives the name of a city, river, 
sea, state, country or continent; the person 
on his left must then name a place begin- 
ning with the last letter of the name 
mentioned by the starter. Since many 


_ places end with the letter A, the game is 


much more difficult than you’d think. 
Curio Surveys 


MANY TOURISTS return from trips to foreign 
countries with souvenirs, only to find too 
late that the same objects might have been 
bought in the markets of their own home 
town and sometimes for less money. If 
you want truly unique curios, a visit to 
the arts and crafts markets in the foreign 
quarters of large American cities will ac- 
quaint you with the products which you 
need not. bother to bring back yourself. 


Care for Your Leather 


NOW THAT LEATHER luggage can be ob- 
tained again, it might not be amiss to 
remind proud new owners that leather 
must occasionally be conditioned to pre- 
vent dryness and cracking. Conditioners 
are easy to apply and may be bought at 
hardware and department stores. 


Laundry Service 


NO NEWS to experienced travelers, but of 
interest to the novice, is the fact that even 
if you’re stopping for only one night, 
most hotels will do your laundry and mail 
it to your home or to your next destina- 
tion. Ask the management about this 
service if you have a laundry problem. 


Put it in Writing 


YOUR PERSONAL FRIENDS and business as- 
sociates will regard you with increased 
favor if—when you’re away on a trip— 
you write them about your experiences. 
There are some practical suggestions 
to remember about vacationtime letter- 
writing. When packing, select a portfolio 
of stationery or a functional, compact box. 





Your new “Perma-lift’* Bra will give you 

that supreme comfort and smart, 

stylish uplift—found in no other brassiere. 

Remember in a “Perma-lift” Bra, the famous cushion 
insets at the base of the bra cups gently support your bust 
from below—never lose their uplift thru countless 
washings and wear. For unexcelled style, comfort, and beauty, 
ask for a “Perma-lift’’ Bra—America's favorite— 

at fine stores everywhere—most styles 

$1.25 to $2.50 You'll also 

enjoy wearing a new 

“Perma-lift’” Girdle— 

No Bones About It— 

Stays Up Without 

Stays. It won't wrinkle, 

won't roll over, 

yet it will stay up. 


*”Perma-lift” and “Hickory” are trademarks of 
A. Stein & Company (Reg. U. S, Pat. Off.) 
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have postage stamps; they are sometimes 
hard to get at off-the-beaten-path resorts. 
Take air-mail envelopes or stickers if you 
want to speed your mail and expect a 
reply while you're still holidaying. If 
you're the type that postpones letter- 
writing, jot down notes of things and de- 
tails you want to remember. 


Little Time-Saver 


A POSTAL CARD mailed to the chamber of 
commerce or convention and _ visitors’ 
bureau of a city will bring you a free map 
for use in planning itineraries in advance 
of your arrival—a step which may save 
considerable time. 


Sealing Bottles 


LEAKING BOTTLES have ruined many a 
tourist’s wardrobe. A few drops of wax 
from an ordinary candle will seal your 
perfume and lotion bottles against such 
calamities. This precaution is particularly 
wise if you’re traveling by air where di- 
minished pressure often causes leakage. 


Trouble Spot 


MUCH CAR TROUBLE on the road stems from 
the cooling system. If your car has seen 
considerable service, don’t neglect check- 
ing fan belt and radiator hose before you 
start your trip. Carrying a spare fan belt 
is much more practical than worrying 
along with fingers crossed and breaking 
down a half day’s travel from nowhere. 


Where Do We. Eat? 


THE PROBLEM of where to eat is always an 
important one on a trip of any length. If 
you’re motoring along a trail marked 
with U.S. route signs you will soon dis- 
cover that everyone, from Buffalo Bill 
through and including Duncan Hines, 
has preceded you. It pays to stop long 
enough to conduct some intelligent inter- 
rogation among the local population. 
Policemen and service station men—or 
the local druggist—usually are good 
guides to good eating places. 


Valuables Left in Cars 


IT ISN’T WISE to leave your valuables in 
your car overnight. Most parking lots 
and garages are reluctant to allow patrons 
to lock their cars. Besides, they disclaim 
all responsibility for lost articles. If you 
cannot carry your valuables on your 
person, they should be packed in luggage 


that you take to your room. Next best, 


tuck them into your car’s luggage com- 
partment and be sure to lock that. 


Watch Your Gas Gauge 


SMART MOTORISTS “drive on the top half” 
of their gasoline tanks. Easterners espe- 
cially, as they ride toward the setting sun, 
will find conditions far different from back 
home. The familiar gas station which at 
home is always just around the next curve 
or over the next hill may, after you cross the 
Mississippi, be “down the road a piece,” 
twenty-five or thirty miles. So watch 
your gasoline gauge. Don’t let the needle 
dip below the one-quarter-full mark. 





Buy Film at the Start 


IF YOU'RE PLANNING to keep a camera 
record of your holiday, stock up on film 
before you leave home. And, once started 
on your vacationing, stay at least one roi 
ahead of your shooting schedule. Other. 
wise you may find yourself out of film just 
as the best shots come up. 


Get a Running Start 


HERE’S ONE TIP we hope you’ll never have 
to use, but one of our readers tells us that 
if you should ever happen to be in lion 
country and be chased by the king of 
beasts, remember to keep at least twenty. 
one feet ahead of him—lions have boeen 
known to jump twenty feet. They can also 
clear barriers nine feet high. 


Europeans are Thrifty 


TRAVEL in Europe is not expensive in nor- 
mal times, but even then there are odd 
little charges to which Americans are not 
accustomed. Timetables, for instance, 
must be purchased and cannot be had for 
the asking. Telegrams are inexpensive, 
but beware long addresses. They are not 
free as in the United States. 





Traveler, Tag that Bag! 


YEAR AFTER YEAR railroads auction off 
thousands of pieces of unclaimed luggage 


. left on trains. Even if your bags will be 


with you for the entire trip, it is good 
insurance to label every piece of luggage 
with your name and home address. 
Bargain in Men’s Millinery 

IF YOU ARE WILLING to buy a Panama hat 
limp and unblocked, you can get the real 
thing at considerable saving in Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, where unblocked haw 
are shipped in from Ecuador. Cost of 
blocking, including the attachment of a 


ribbon and leather headband, is only 
about three dollars in most cities. 


Free Information 


ALMOST EVERY STATE has a publicity office 
which distributes free literature about the 
tourist attractions of that region. A postal 
card addressed to the state publicity de- 
partment in the capital of each state in 
your itinerary will bring prompt informa 
tion about parks and landmarks you 
might otherwise bypass. 


Back-Seat Relaxing 


WHEN TRAVELING by automobile, merely 
alternating driving duties doesn’t help 
much. The driver who has been relieved 
should relax in the back seat until time 
for his next trick at the wheel. 


Bubble and Squeak 


IT Is NO USE for an American in London t0 
pretend to be English. Some little rule o 
etiquette or pronunciation exclusively 
British will betray him every time. How 
would you react, for instance, to “bubble 
and squeak?” In Jolly Old England it 
may beoneof two things: beef and cabbagt 
boiled together, pr a Monday night dish 
to use up Sunday’s leftovers. THE END 
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and that will tell you how many weeks 
Around the World had to run at $32,000 
a week before any investor even got his 


This business of letting everybody in 
forsmall individual gambles has developed 
some hilarious results. Established pro- 
ducers with a success or two"behind them, 
or with first-rate reputations, have had 
to set rigid rules to control the financial 
enthusiasm of, their investors. They don’t 
want the angels to be financially crippled. 
A broke angel can’t back any more shows. 

Remembering that the odds against a 
financial success are still eleven to one, 
the practice of keeping investors within 
their financial limits is probably as sound 
as the producers claim. Last season, one 
or two producers came up with a new 
idea. You didn’t invest in just one of their 
shows—you invested in a series of three or 
more. That way, if you bought in for $1500, 
for instance, and the first show failed, 
you still had a chance of making money 
with the next two productions. And if 
the first two were flops, the third effort 
would pull everybody out of the barrel. 

And, make no mistake, even the small 
investor can score with a success. The 
immensely successful Arsenic and Old 
Lace had a list of little angels that would 
fill a small phone book. Of these minor 
partners, those who bought five sixths of 
one share of Arsenic for $570 have today 
received over $11,000 in return. 

From the purely artistic standpoint, 
the new season may also be the biggest 
and best one ever. One bright highlight, 
and one of the brightest in many a long 
year, is the return of Eugene O'Neill, 
the country’s foremost dramatist. O’Neill 


has beaten a long and stubborn illness 
and come forth from his California re- 
treat with a suitcase full of playscripts. 

The Theatre Guild has conservatively 


announced only three new O’Neill plays. 
The first one is The Ice Man Cometh, a 
story about the slum districts. His A 
Moon for the Misbegotten will follow Ice 
Man in a month or so and it is likely that 
his A Touch of the Poet will be along 
before spring. 

There are all sorts of big new musicals 
coming too; and repertory, long the 
problem child of ambitious producers, is 
assured by several producing firms. Most 
prominent of these latter is the American 
Repertory Theatre, headed by Eva Le 
Gallienne and a crew of established 
players. Al Jolson has said he will return 
in a glorified minstrel show based on 
Stephen Foster music; and George S. 
Kaufman, with Nunnally Johnson, has 
written another of his sophisticated 
musical satires. It’s titled Park Avenue, 
and will be one of the early season arrivals. 


All the promised shows look interesting 
and exciting—but then, of course, they 
always do. Ninety new stage shows of 


various classifications have been an- 


nounced for Broadway premiéres this 
season. There will be at least another ten 


smash hits, held over from last season. 
That makes a total of one hundred shows. 


There are still only thirty-four legiti- 
THE END 


mate theatres in New York. 
Facts for Holidays, page 155, has other 


useful data for New York visitors. 





-emoney back. The answer is fifty-seven. 
on film The current lavish revival of Show 
- started Boat reportedly cost $300,000, although 
one rol] it is not as heavy scenically as the Welles 
Other. show. Same story, only more so. 
film just A woeful picture?’ Indeed. But not 
nearly woeful enough to scare anybody in 
the theatre today. For there is a bright 
side to the picture—a reflection of more 
ver have money than the legitimate theatre has 
$ us that ever seen in its history. 
> in lion The lush war years brought a welcome 
king of influx of two types of theatre benefactors. 
twenty. It brought new ticket buyers and it 
ive been brought a whole new host of “angels.” 
can also The old-fashioned theatre angel—the 
individual who was willing to put up a 
small fortune to see his sweetie dancing 
behind the footlights, or merely to back his 
e in nor- judgment in a playscript—has pretty 
are odd nearly disappeared. Truth to tell, the 
$ are not showmen don’t want him any more. He 
instance, isn’t good business. He isn’t good business 
e had for because, if the show he backs is a failure, 
x pensive, the showman’s entire source of money. is 
y are not wiped out along with the show. It’s much 
better business, today, to do things the 
modern way. Don’t have one big angel. 
Have a lot of little angels. Then nobod 
8' y 
ction off soes all the way broke with a flop. 
1 luggage 
zs will be 
t is good 
f luggage 
ress. 
v 
NO ONE PERSON, no two or ten persons 
nama hat can tell you all there is to know about 
+t the real New York. It’s doubtful if a lifetime 
is long enough for anyone to gather all 
p Tae the available information. But if you 
cked haw want to pack your brain as well as your 
Cost of suitcase before that visit, there is a 
ment of a wealth of informative reading matter 
|, is only at your disposal, from Washington 
: Irving’s Sketch Book to the Hobo News. 
- You aren’t back in college cramming 
for midyears, and nobody is going to 
give you a quiz, unless you’re unlucky 
icity office and foolish enough to become a partici- 
bout the pant in a radio show, but a little back- 
_ ground material may help you to have 
1. A postal more fun and get more out of your trip. 
blicity de- The best big package of guidance to 
h state in Manhattan is New York City, the 
*nforme official and comprehensive volume 
meray ¢ compiled by the WPA Writers’ Project 
narks you in 1938. It’s in the American Guide 
Series and published by Random 
House. During the war years, it was 
allowed to go out of print, but the 
le. merely publishers plan a new edition to hit the 
mo é i stands this fall. If an hour or two in the 
esn’t help local library aren’t enough for you, 
n relieved these two thick volumes should be 
until time worth purchasing, secondhand or in 
their new format. There are endless 
photographs, and a map that will help 
you tell a hawk from a handsaw and 
Grant’s Tomb from the Palisades. 
London to Any drugstore in New York will 
ttle rule of have maps and paper-backed guide- 
exclusively books. You should have a good map 
r H (Hagstrom’s are among the best) to 
ime. 510" guide you through the maze of subways 
to “bubble that are your best and quickest trans- 
England it portation in the city. You can judge 
nd cabbage by leafing through them which of the 
night dish 






THE END 





New York Bibliography 


various guidebooks will suit you best. 
Most of them are quickie publishing 
jobs and much less essential to a good 
visit than the maps. 

The reference file of any public 
library will open up to you shelves of 
books ‘on specialized sides of New 
York: If you want to learn more of its 
past, Herbert Asbury’s The Gangs of 
New York and Alvin F. Harlow’s Old 
Bowery Days are both down your alley. 
For career girls city-bound, Munro 
Leaf’s Listen, Little Girl, Before You 
Come to New York is still a good bet. 

If you want fiction to give you the feel 
of the town, past and present, there’s 
everything from O. Henry’s The Four 
Million and Edith Wharton’s Age of 
Innocence to John O’Hara’s Butter- 
field 8 and Ira Wolfert’s Tucker’s 
People. 

Once you’re in New York, there are 
two magazines you would do well to 
purchase religiously, The New Yorker 
and Cue. The New Yorker, in addition 
to the urbane amusement of its editorial 
columns, publishes a weekly check list, 
in the front of the magazine, to movies, 
theatres, night clubs, restaurants, ex- 
hibitions, what have you. Cue is de- 
voted almost entirely to listings of 
events and tips on places to go; it serves 
as an effective complement to The 
New Yorker’s Goings on About Town. 

You'll want to read the city’s news- 
Papers, too, to get the feel of the place 
and to keep up with your favorite 
comics or columns. There are 53 news- 
papers in New York, including foreign- 
language dailies, and you should be 
able to suit your taste. The New York 
Times holds better than its own as one 


of the world’s great newspapers. The 
Herald Tribune, liberal in foreign 
policy and Republican in domestic, 
tempers reporting almost as thorough 
as that of the Times with a little more 
liveliness of style. Brighter and noisier 
are the two_ morning tabloids, the 
News and the Mirror, both making the 
most excitement out of their news and, 
more important, boasting, respectively, 
Terry and the Pirates and Dick Tracy, 
and Li’l Abner and Joe Palooka. The 
Mirror also runs Walter Winchell. 

PM, the amorphous liberal tabloid of 
somewhere between morning and 
evening, carries an unusually complete 
roster of movies and the comic strip, 
Barnaby. 

The evening World-Telegram is 
much like other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers through the land. The evening 
Journal-American, where Mr. Pegler’s 
fanciers may find his columned vitriol, 
is a stereotyped Hearst paper. The 
evening Sun is a definitely conservative 
paper; its style and format have a 
leisurely pace, pulling you back to the 
day before yesterday except when the 
editorial hackles are raised by goings-on 
in Washington. The evening Post is an 
odd mélange of columnists and di- 
gested news from other publications, 
put up in tabloid form and flavored 
with liberalism; Ickes, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Marquis Childs, Edgar Mowrer, 
Philip Wylie, Elsa Maxwell, Leonard 
Lyons, Earl Wilson and Sam Grafton 
all rub elbows here. 

Between newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, maps and books, you 
should have yourself a real job getting 
lost in New York. THE END 














JOAN FONTAINE... 


Always a dependable performer—starring 

in the Academy Award winner, “Rebecca,” 

one of the greatest pictures of all times. 

A David O. Selznick production, released 
_ through United Artists. 


You'll find the Stratford Regency as 
smooth as a moonlight sail . . . as 
streamlined as a jet plane .. . as fleet 
as a derby winner. Most of all, you'll 
welcome its consistent dependability. 

Check thése luxury features: the 
wider band, the exclusive, recessed 
clip, the great ink capacity. Still the 
price is only one dollar! 

Before taking off on your holiday 
jaunt, select your Stratford Regency 
at any reliable pen counter. It's 
available in distinctive duotones or 
solid colors. 

STRATFORD PEN CORP. + Salz Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


STRATFORD 


DEPENDABLE PENS and PENCILS 





"$trattord’’ and “Regency” Reg. U. &. Pot. Off. 
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Izod of London Fashions 
are world travelers — 


You'll see them on the Trans-Atlantic Clipper—the 
Twentieth Century Limited—across the airways and playways 
of this traveling world. For these are Izod of London suits 
and good examples of the beautifully correct and 
interlocking wardrobes designed by this famous creator. 
You'll find coats, dresses and blouses, too, 
all labeled IZOD. Look for the label. 
In one fine store in most cities or write 


David Crystal, Inc., 498 Seventh Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 








BOOKS 


A’ selection of useful volumes for the 


growing numbers of outdoor enthusiasts 


Pe 
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BY CHARLES LEE 
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“YOU HAVEN’T found one, the best place 
to look for an outdoor sport-hobby is in- 
ade a bookstore. There you will find 
jdeas to lead you to new enthusiasms and 
new adventures. Add the right book to 
October’s adrenalizing tang, and soon 
after you will be addressing Jacques’ 
pus words to your favorite easy chair: 
do desire we may be better strangers.” 
"Nor need the new adventure be of 
tr juously muscular nature. Izaak Wal- 
oF hhas his constituency as well as Tarzan 
ithe Apes. It is a larger one, too, not just 
erie of the quiescent, but the biggest 
ls group in the country, a charmed 
rippling ever and ever wider, of 
Fanquilized and tranquilizing members. 
)*You will find angling,” says Saint 
in The Compleat Angler, “to be 
the virtue of humility, which has a 
aimness of spirit and a world of other 
lessings attending upon it.” 

Among those blessings—besides the 
aste of a good fish that has swum in the 
iree proverbial liquids: water, a proper 

. lice, and wine in the stomach—are 

iitesh air, the pleasures of solitude or com- 

mionship as you will, and the humors of 
recollection. “Fishermen,” says Ed Zern 
in the biggest comedy-catch that the hip- 


boot set has ever caught onto (To Hell 
With Fishing, Appleton, with cartoons by 
H. T. Webster), “are born honest, but 
they get over it.” Incidentally, a compan- 
ion volume by the same author, To Hell 
With Hunting, will be published some- 
time this fall. 

Fishermen never get over the de- 
sire to strike in new waters or, if they are 
genuine Waltoneers, to put a new shine 
on their equipment. 

Charles McDermand’s Waters of the 
Golden Trout Country (Putnam) is in- 
vitingly baited with lures; not only does 
it sing of the unspoiled lake country of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains but offers 
along with it the enticements of the trail 
through some of America’s most majestic 
national parks. 

In between trips, your bona-fide fisher- 
man may reel in his line, but not his 
enthusiasm. He may go in for tying flies, 
working up new hitches and _ splices, 
sharpening hooks and readying bait, and 
in this connection could do no better than 
to get his instructions from H. G. Tapply’s 
Tackle Tinkering (Barnes). 

What Tapply, editor of the magazine, 
Outdoors, doesn’t know about his sub- 
ject would fit in the mouth of a minnow. 

Or, during his stay-at-home season, the 
fisherman may cast his eye over the vast 


In addition to the catch, the rewards of fishing usually include a calmness of 
spirit, a reservoir of patience and a prodigious imagination 


literature on his hobby, one of the best 
assemblages of which is Charles E. Good- 
speed’s anthology, A Treasury of Fishing 
Stories (Barnes). He may also look for- 
ward to fisherman Roderick L. Haig- 
Brown’s angling adventures, titled A 
River Never Sleeps (Morrow). 


The Art of Walking 


THOMAS JEFFERSON Called walking “‘the 
best” of exercises, and there is no doubt 
about it (medical science has proof posi- 
tive) that the stroller who said, “I have 
two doctors—my left leg and my right,” 
knew what he was talking as well as waik- 
ing about. You will, too, especially if you 
go one step farther and heed the sound 
advice given by Douglas Leechman, in 
The Hiker’s Handbook (Norton), on such 
subjects as clothes, equipment, packs and 
their arrangement, food, sleeping out- 
doors, compasses, woodlore, even explora- 
tions and excursions within a city. One 
other piece of advice we clipped some 
months ago from an essay on the subject 
by the late Stephen Leacock: “Have 
nothing to do with going for walks with a 
woman. You will find her, gentlemen, a 
bore and a nuisance, or else you will find 
her too interesting and, in that case, 
gentlemen, there is no telling where your 
walks will lead you.” 

Hiking may easily become the base for 
other sporting activities. For example, 
you might carry with you Leon A. Haus- 
man’s new and magnificent Field Book of 
Eastern Birds (Putnam), which not only 


sets out to identify by word and illustra- 
tion all birds east of the Mississippi but 
also the majority of birds east of the 
Rockies. Putnam’s Nature Field Books 
Series is, in fact, a collection any hiker 
should be glad to have on his shelf, 
covering, as it does, everything from 
insects, minerals, and ferns to wildflowers, 
shrubs and trees. 

G. K. Chesterton, as obese as he was 
witty, once declared, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, but I will not lift up 
mine carcass thither.” And Christopher 
Morley’s father, on a trip to Colorado, 
amusingly confessed by mail to a friend, 
“I do not climb any mountains if I can 
help it, though I walk between them, 
when theyare well arranged, with some en- 
thusiasm.”’ But your authentic mountain- 
man will have nothing to do with such 
heresy and facetiousness; he will, indeed, 
even pity, from his hard-won, exhilarating 
heights, that other breed of man content 
to live and play and breathe on plain and 
in valley. One can easily confirm this 
statement by reference to James Ramsey 
Ullman’s thrilling novel, The White 
Tower (Lippincott), or Ann Bridge’s 
fictionized Albanian travelogue, Singing 
Waters (Macmillan). 

Both of these authors are distinguished 
Alpinists, and Ullman’s informative and 
exciting story of mountaineering, High 
Conquest (Lippincott), is widely regarded 
as tops in its field. In it is the whole ad- 
venturous story of climbing, a pageant of 
heroes and heroic ascents, on all the peak 


One of the most popular diversions of lovers and nature-lovers, hiking can be as 
strenuous or leisurely as your constitution allows 
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An Autumn vacation in Québec 
is an experience to remember. 
Ablaze with color, Québec’s 
beautiful lakes and forests take 
on new beauty. Comfortable 
inns and hotels extend you a truly 
French-Canadian welcome. 
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«++ A MOBILE HOME 
AT MODEST COST 


@ You can take a Schult Luxury Liner 
wherever you need it, for living or playing. 
In it you have every facility of a 2-bedroom 
house, plus insulation and a heating plant 
for year-round comfort. 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 

Regular double bed built into bedroom; 
sofa-bed in living room converts into extra 
double bed. (Sliding doors provide 3-room 
privacy.) Complete kitchen includes oven 
range, double sink, refrigerator and ample 
food storage space. 3 wardrobes, plenty of 
drawers and closets for clothes, etc. 


by which 
@ your Schult dealer, or send today for 
catalog featuring 1946 Schult Luxury Liner. 


SCHULT CORPORATION, Dept. 4210, Elkhart, ind. 
MEMBER: TRAILER COACH MFG. ASSN. 
in Canada John Inglis Co., Toronto 


TRAILER 
COACHES 


SCHULT 








points of the planet, whether capped with 
snow or steaming lava. 

Additionally, there are chapters on 
climbing regions in the United States, as 
well as on the techniques and craft of 
going up (and down) mountains, “ax, 
rope, and trouser seat.” 


Helpful How-To-Do-lits 


BYRON NELSON’s Winning Golf (Barnes) 
contains in text and picture that master’s 
formula for consistent low-scoring. Lloyd 
Budge (Don’s brother), generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the best tennis 
instructors in the country, serves up his 
successful technique in Tennis Made Easy 
(Barnes). Lee Wulff clicks with equal 
assurance in Sports Photography (Barnes), 
a book especially designed to help you 
get “exceptional pictures.” Matter of 
fact, A. S. Barnes and Company issues a 
comprehensive “Sports Library” covering 
in manual form (and inexpensively) 
everything pertaining to the technique 
of all the outdoor sports—from archery 
and cooking to hunting and volleyball. 
Incidentally, Dr. Robert P. Elmer’s 
expert tome on Target Archery (Knopf) 
was issued just a few weeks ago. 

For the sportsman who likes to get his 
feet off the ground there is a satisfying 
assortment of possibilities. Skiing may 
not exactly be every man’s idea of achiev- 
ing this position (since too often another 
part of the anatomy must perforce answer 
the call of gravity), but enthusiasts assure 
us that it’s the best way, short of opium, 
for getting that bird-in-flight, going-like- 
the-wind feeling. If you want to know 
more about it before getting on your skis, 





Frank Harper is the man to tell you. He 
does it in detail—history, clothes, care of 

equipment, technique, tips on avalanches 

and glaciers, places to visit—in his authori- 

tative volume, Skiing for the Millions 

(Longmans, Green). 

If not skis, how about mounting a 
horse? “The best thing for the inside of a 
man,”’ said Lord Palmerston, “is the out- 
side of a horse.” Here again the literature 
is vast. Probably the best-known name in 
the field is world-authority Barretto de 
Souza, author of the standard volumes, 
Principles of Equitation and Advanced 
Equitation. But De Souza has a book for 
beginners, too, Horseback Riding Made 
Easy (Dutton), a book that contains every- 
thing for the tyro except the horse itself. 
And for the stormy day when the only 
thing fit to straddle is your armchair, 
there’s Margaret Cabell Self’s thorough- 
bred literary corral, A Treasury of Horse 
Stories (Barnes). 

The boom-and-batten brigade also has 
smooth sailing at the bookstalls. Dozens 
of helpfully instructive volumes deal with 
navigation, terminology, design, purchas- 
ing, knotting, racing, and the like. Jer- 
rold Oakley’s Small Boats For Small 
Budgets (Cornell Maritime Press) tells 
the amateur how to buy within the 
fifty-to-a-thousand-dollar range, and how 
to run and care for his purchase once 
made, whether it be motor or sail. 

Standard among works for the aspir- 
ing skipper is H. A. Calahan’s book, 
Learning To Sail (Macmillan), a com- 
plete and practical manual containing all 
the salty wisdom of a man with four 
decades of seamanship under his oilskins. 


Da Vinci started it. Now dodging clouds in a motorless sailplane is the special 
preoccupation of more than two hundred soaring clubs 
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Anco RAIN-MASTER 
“Dead - Locker’ 
WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 
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“Sa5 CAN'T BLOW OFF = “SO 
A war-born invention—by ANCO—first maximum 
for military aircraft—now for your a and perf 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in ecpeeee esther pe 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


alone 






PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it's your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS... 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars and 
trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . . last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 


Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy gas. 
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A Year Around 
HONEYMOON HAVEN 


Accessible from all eastern cities, high in the trang 

Poconos ane our hundred year old homestead cradled ms 
'y. 

The Farm on the Hill is a gracious country home rather thet 

a resort. It is exclusively a a for ee de ag 

Boing iM, ty with every comfort, delectabee ® 
(breakfast — 11:00), and the company of cordial, intelliges 
young people. 

Hard by a noisy mountain stream, ‘mid peaceful flds o# 
woodland, The Farm offers zestful outdoor life, shaded wal 
and all sports in season. 

There are cosy, secluded and roomy cottages, and 
rooms with bath. The rates are five to seven dollars a day 
year) American Plan. 

Ask for our Three Honeymoon Plans. 


THE FARM ON THE HILL 
Box 80 Swiftwater, Pennsylvanié 
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Yourassurance of prop- 
erlyexposed negatives. 
KING “SOL” gives you 
maximum illumination 
and perfect timing. 


ee NE CTE 


Built into CONTAX or LEICA $62.80, 
completely installed (tax incl.). 


Write for the latest illustrated Booklet ‘‘H’’ 
on flash photography —it’s free! 


KING “SOL RESEARCH CORP. 
50) FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
— 


PLAN YOUR 
PLEASURE! 


Plan your route, your 
time, your cost—all 
with the 


Holiday Trip Planner 
U. S. A. 
Ask for HOL #100 and 
send 15¢ to 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 
Public Ledger Bldg., Phila. 6, Pa. 

















“2 HOLIDAY MOTORING BY 
Sieso> HULL COMPASS 

Don’t let holiday 

trips be spoiled by 

direction worries, 

: 2 your mena. 
simply, hap —with 

STREAML ING PUTO DRILE 

COMPASS. Circular free. At your 
’s. Price $3.95. 

HULL MFG. wil MFG. CO., P.O. Box 246-C10, Warren, Ohio 
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SWAP GUNS «mau 


EASY & ECONOMICAL 
ya LIKE TRADING IN YOUR CAR 


Swap guns or 


t cash. It’s easy as tradi 
our car with 4 Plan. 


ein’s simple —— By-Mail 


new and u 
guns. Mail coupon pie approximate Cash or 
Trade Offer on your merc 


KLEIN'S SPORTING GOODS, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


: or () Sell for Cash the following. Please 
our gh rice subject to inspection (Give 
el, condition, gauge, caliber, or size): 
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Terence Horsley beats the drum for his 
own special brand of outdoor daring in 
Soaring Flight (Current Books, Inc.), the 
first definitive work on the art of gliding. 
Gliding associations are on the increase, 
and many schools are adding the subject 
to their aviation courses. Incidentally, 
the book’s opening chapter on im- 
mortality is not as you might suspect an 
airy bit of impish humor, but a lyrical ac- 
count (all this and heaven, too) of the 
author’s feelings as he soars high and free 
on the wind. 

Moreover 

But the book-loving sportsman will 
need no further invitations. R.S.V.P. at 
your nearest bookstore. 





NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AN AMERICAN YEAR, by Hal Borland 
(Simon & Schuster) takes the reader 
month by month through a full circle of 
the seasons. Stars on a frosty night, the 
smell of hay in a barn, the wind among 
the acorns, ants on a terrace, and songs of 
the Plains Indians are contemplated with 
an appreciative eye both for community 
planners and the fall of Eden, and given 
illustrations as distinguished as thewriting. 
Hal Borland’s quietly glowing language 
will be remembered by readers of his 
article, See the Land, in the September 
issue of Hotmay. 


BLUE-WATER MEN and Other Cape Cod- 
ders, by Katharine Crosby (Macmillan), is 
an excursion behind doors only opened to 
a Cape Codder. In the old houses—and a 
Cape house isn’t old until it’s going on 


Skiing is only a matter of understand- 
ing Newton’s laws of gravitation 


300 years—Miss Crosby heard the stories 
of whalers, pirates, bootleggers and the 
few remaining men who’ve sailed across 
the blue Gulf Stream to the limits of the 
known world. She writes in salty, humor- 
ous prose that befits her subject, manag- 
ing practical guide-book advice without 
being tedious. Her formula for finding 
your way about the Cape’s villages: 
Study the map carefully, then take the 
opposite course. Local folk still have the 
outlook of the man who couldn’t tell an 
off-Caper how to get to Chatham. 

“You certainly haven’t been around 
much,” the driver said tartly. 

“T’ve been to Singapore and Hong 
Kong and Archangel, places like that,” 
the villager replied, “and four times 
across the continent. But I never had 
any business to Chat-ham.” 


THOREAU’S WALDEN, A _ Photographic 
Register, by Henry Bugbee Kane 
(Knopf), captures in halftone reproduc- 
tions the same timeless charm of Walden 
Pond which, a hundred years ago, moved 
Thoreau to build his cabin on its banks. 
Here is the pond at dawn and dusk, 
storm-swept and icebound. Here are the 
blue flags, the ripening chestnuts, the 
pickerelweed, the Fitchburg Railroad, 
the sparrows and mud turtles and chicka- 
dees, the lilac trees and blueberries re- 
corded by an eminent nature photogra- 
pher. As Brooks Atkinson points out in 
the introduction, Mr. Kane takes great 
pains to reassure us that Walden is still 
there despite the boat houses and picnic 
facilities which have been installed since 
Thoreau’s time. 


Sailing invites rousing adventure and 
a salty new vocabulary 
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Traditionally, 


Plymouth 
Weather-Ready Coats 


provide topcoat smartness in de- 
pendable rainwear. Busy men on 
the move say Plymouth proves the 
Best Buy, Wet or Dry 
because cut, fit, exclusive styling, 
hand finishing and careful attention 
to detailing are all part of the 
Plymouth tradition. 

Coast-to-Coast on ail coats 
you'll see two proud labels . 
Plymouth’s and that of the maker of 


its famous fabric. 


PLYMOUTH MANUFACTURING CO. 
495 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Beecherafit 


A Plane for Business 
That Works on Weekends, too! 


— sleek, spirited, luxuriously comfort- 
a 


ble Bonanza that whisks you at three 
miles a minute on business errands during 
the week can get you to seashore or country- 


side with equal speed. 


Talk of the aviation world, this new four- 
place Beechcraft provides business and per- 
sonal transportation of a wholly new order. 
Its combination of speed, range and passenger 
capacity has never before been achieved 
except at twice the Bonanza’s economical 
165 horsepower. 
146 


The Bonanza is thus ideal transportation for 
the small manufacturer or distributor who 
seeks to cover his territory four to five times 
as fast at low travel cost; it’s for the big 
corporation seeking to reduce the high rel- 
ative cost of travel time among executives, 


technicians, salesmen and other personnel; 








Pong, we Rit ae 


NOTHING ELSE TO BUY—JUST HOP IN AND FLY! 


The Bonanza comes fully equi with two-wa 
radio, instruments, Reign’ eae ichen etc. Cai md 
ity: four 170-pound passengers, 100 pounds of bag- 
gage, with fuel for up to 750 miles. Thoroughly atm 
proofed. Cruising speed, 175 mph; top speed, 184 mph. 
Controllable propeller. Tricycle landing gear. Landing 
speed, 46 ah. 


and it’s for the pilot who wants to operate a 


charter and taxi service . . . profitably! 


Write for the name of the nearest Beechcraft 
distributor, who is prepared with facts and 
figures to help you appraise the value of 
the Bonanza—or a fleet of them—in your 


business or profession. 


Beech Aircraf 


THE woRetodo t+$ SMALE 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT 


conmnrpPoReR ATION 
WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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Marines in Peiping 
DEAR SIR: 

Houmay readers, especially those 
with men serving in the Orient, might like 
toknow how the Marines have the enter- 
taimment situation in hand. 

To relieve the Leathernecks manning 
North China’s remote outposts, a Marine 
G47 transport shuttles between Tang- 
shan, near China’s Great Wall, and the 
ancient city of Peiping (Peking), every four 

ms, carrying twenty Marines each trip. 
5 oil at Peiping’s South Field, the 
cargo of liberty-bound Leathernecks are 
metby waiting trucks and taken to Liberty 
Palace. And “palace” is no misnomer. 
During their four-day stay in China’s seat 
of culture, the Marines are billeted in the 
exotic palace of Chiu Yeh Fu, once the 
home of the ninth son of the emperor. It 
isjointly operated by the Marine Corps 
and the War Area Service Corps of the 
Chinese National Military Council. 

Most men occupy their four days with 
shopping, tours and special entertain- 




































































































































































ment. The hostel provides guides for 
escorted tours of the Forbidden City, 
Temple of Heaven, museums, universities 
and many other points of interest in the 
walled city. Two stage shows are pre- 
sented weekly. Juliet Pai stars in Oriental 
opera; and vaudeville performers are 
featured in Chinese variety shows. Al- 
though the opera is sung in Chinese, 
- Marines are able to follow the drama by 
fs means of an English translation. 
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sts and B Purge of Wild Rose 

alue of DEAR SIR: 
ny boyhood in Kansas, when some of my 
Swedish playmates invited me to their 
home for dinner; but it wasn’t until I 
board | a Swedish-American liner for 
Goteb g that I ran the gamut of Scan- 
dinavian soups. Fruit soups usually sim- 
mered a long time and were thickened 
with s2z0; my favorite was cherry. Then 
there , 


sa delicious buttermilk soup, 
‘hickened, sprinkled with raisins. 
‘t dining rooms had more elab- 





slightly 
The up; 









HOLIDAY readers share their travel experiences 


in letters bearing postmarks from many places 


orate service, but in third-class tourist we 
could usually tell the character of the 
coming meal by the arrangement of the 
plates. For instance, if there were two 
plates surmounted by a bowl, we could 
expect a conventional soup, a meat course, 
and possibly one of those delicious tortes 
which the Swedes make equally as well 
as the Viennese. If there was a bowl sur- 
mounted by two plates, we might be hav- 
ing smér, dst, sill (butter, cheese, and her- 


‘ring), a meat course, and cherry soup. 


Sweet soups are served as dessert. 

It was the Lunds of Nassjé in south 
central Sweden who .climaxed my soup 
adventures. They boiled the dried seed 
pods of wild rose, which pods are larger 
than the American variety, and then 
strained this rose-colored liquid into bowls. 
After it had cooled, they dotted the liquid 
with circles of whipped cream, placed a 
tiny macaroon in the center of each, and 
finally sprinkled chopped almonds over 
the surface. This was dessert. Though it 
tastes much as the wild rose smells, I 
would not want this on my daily fare. 
But as a topper for an occasional dinner 
party, it is a gastronomical treat. 

HERBERT J. MANGHAM 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Delay in Jerusalem 


DEAR SIR: 

I checked in at the King David Hotel, 
Jerusalem, late yesterday, and have now 
had a chance to look around. The streets 
are all barbed-wired and the roads leading 
in from the airport at Lydda have road 
blocks. A lot of British and Arab cops are 
around, armed with tommy guns; and a 
few buildings are bombed all to rubble. 

Things are rather inflated here. The 
hotel nicks me $6.50 per diem without 
bath. Taxis start at one dollar and that’s 
for anywhere in town. 

There is an ominous silence around 
these parts and everybody is hoping they 
won’t get hit when and if things explode. 
Certain militant elements here have 
an unhappy trick of placing large-sized 
time bombs in the middle of big buildings 
and it really knocks the buildings silly. 
I, unfortunately, am living in the same 
hotel that houses the government offices, 
and, after seeing what happened to the 
local police and CID station a block away, 
I’m hoping that they refrain from further 
such fun until I’m out of here. I have no 
desire to be part of an incident. 

I got here in time for the Jewish holi- 
day, so practically all offices are closed. 
I did get one break—the rainy season 
ended just last week and the vegetation 
isn’t all burnt out. The temperature is 
rather warm, but not so hot as Cairo. The 
Egyptians are being difficult about a re- 


entry visa and Cairo is the only stop (the 
nearest, anyway) from which I can air- 
express my film. I flew up here in a little 
twin-engined Avro Anson which must 
have been assembled in B.C. sometime or 
other, but it did get me here. Too moun- 
tainous to land nearer than twenty-five 
miles from this place. 

I'll try to get in a couple days’ shooting 
then ship out to Greece. TWA advises they 
may not have space for me, but I’ll have to 
sweat that out when I come toit. IfI can’t 
get back into Egypt, I'll try to get a Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways plane into Athens 
from here. Pass the word if anything 
breaks. BOB GARLAND 

Holiday Photographer 


When the King David Hotel was bombed, 
claiming several score lives, Lensman Garland, 
who has a mercurial way of slipping in and 
out of tight spots, was out of Jerusalem and 
in Greece—ED. 


Village for Sightseers 


DEAR SIR: 

I enjoyed very much the article, The 
Resort That War Built, in August Hott- 
pay. I have just come through that area, 
and your readers will probably be inter- 
ested to know that vacation accommoda- 
tions for Fontana Village are now in op- 
eration, and approximately ninety cabins 
are being equipped to serve tourists on a 
year-round basis. While the five-dollar- 
per-day rate for a cabin for two people, as 





quoted in your article, is correct, you may 
also rent cabins with cooking facilities for 
three-fifty per person per day. You pay 
extra, I’m told, for heating during the 
winter months. 

Offering immediate access to the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park and the 
Nantahala National Forest, Fontana Vil- 
lage is already booking vacations for 1947. 

8. R. WINTERS 
Weaverville, N. C. 


Jade Trail 


DEAR SIR: 

Lander, Wyoming, calls itself the town 
where the rails end and the trails begin. 
The trails these days are traveled by 
housewives, teachers, shopkeepers and 
even. clergymen in a treasure hunt. These 
folk have succumbed to jade fever. 

A few years ago two townsmen became 
so curious about rock formations in the 





near-by Sweetwater River region they 
called in an expert from Washington to 
examine the rocks. When they were iden- 
tified as jade, excitement swept through 
Lander, claims were filed, and searches 
organized. 

Veteran jade hunters warn the inex- 
perienced who would try their luck at 





prospecting that most of the jade fields 
are under lease @nd no one can search 
without first filing a claim. Real Western 
fights have resulted from encroachment. 
However, if you are fortunate enough to 
secure a lease, the task of identifying any- 
thing of value is tedious because pieces of 
jade in a raw state often resemble ordi- 
nary boulders. But whether you find any- 
thing or not, jade fever is exciting. 
MARGARET GC. RUFFNER 
Columbia Station, Ohio 


Generous Landlord 


DEAR SIR: 

In today’s housing-shortage-plagued 
world, landlords don’t usually bother to 
be courteous—which is why my Tahitian 
landlord’s great dignity, generosity and 
charm was so refreshing. 

He was ancient, white-headed, and he 
lived with his family in a near-by thatched 
hut. He visited me often in the first few 
days to make sure I was comfortably set- 
tled in the small frame bungalow. Some 
of these visits were an hour or two, restful, 
almost silent. There was one teasing ele- 
ment of embarrassment. Repeatedly, 
around meal time, he had sent gifts of 
food or brought some small present. I had 
been at a loss to know how to reciprocate. 

Then one evening after dinner, I had 
an inspiration and brought out a bottle 
of wine. Immediately my landlord’s old 
eyes sparkled. ‘“‘Maitai,” he said em- 
phatically, ‘‘maitai”’—Tahitian for“good.” 

We sat at the table on the front porch 
for an hour or more as the contents of the 
bottle was lowered. The cool evening air 
stirred the palm trees. There was still half 
an hour of twilight when my guest rose 
and shook my hand. “Maitai,” he said, 
*‘maitat.”” 

I was congratulating myself upon hav- 
ing found the means of responding in a 
small way to the many kindnesses he had 
shown me, when I heard footsteps among 
the dead palm fronds in the front yard. 
It was my landlord returning—with a 
liter of native rum. “‘Aita maitai,” I pro- 
tested, ‘No good. You mustn’t do that.” 
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With this ONE tool you can put names 
or designs on all kinds of metals, en- 
_ grave jewelry, tool leather, decorate 
glass, carve on wood .,. . create un- 
usual articles for fun or profit. A won- 
derful gift for anyone of any age. 
Tool, 22 accessories and sharpening 
stone in handsome hinged hardwood, 
Fy natural polish box, complete for only 


$1650 


See your dealer or order direct. 


Decorates gloss and 
gloss objects 
0 ke BLP 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


196 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





BOOT OWNERS! 
PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS 


@ PRESERVE 
SHAPE 

@ PREVENT 
ROTTING 


@ HANG 
ANYWHERE 


Use them at home or on trips for storing and 
preserving boots. Rustproof, collapsible Peer- 
less Boot Hangers accommodate all types of 
boots. Get this easy-to-use all metal hanger at 
your dealer's today. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send 50c for each hanger desired, sent 
postpaid. For mailing convenience we suggest 
ordering two or more hangers. 


* 
JOBBERS and DEALERS WANTED 
Write for complete information and prices. 


* 

PEERLESS CHAIN COMPANY 
Mfrs. of PEERLESS TIRE CHAINS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 

——lIf your dealer can't supply you— Mail Coupon— — 

Peerless Chain Co., Dept. H-2 Winona, Minnesota 


Enclosed find $.._-____ for__ PEERLESS 
BOOT HANGERS. 


Name 





Address 





a oo 
Dealer's Name 
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But that creased grin wouldn’t leave 
his kindly old face. It was no use, I de- 
cided, as we sat on the porch till nearly 
midnight. No use trying to compete with 
a Tahitian in the matter of hospitality. 
Nature had never permitted the islanders 
to know want. So how could one of them, 
even though a landlord, be expected to 
comprehend his own generosity? 

HOMER H. SHANNON 
New York 


Blue-Eyed Bison 


DEAR SIR: 

On the National Bison Range near 
Moiese, Montana, I discovered a beau- 
tiful specimen of white buffalo bull— 


white except for a shaggy mass of black 
hair on the crown of his head. His blue 
eyes made him even stranger-looking and, 
although massive insize and diabolic in ap- 
pearance, he is more wary than bellicose. 
The only other white buffalo I know 
of in the United States is a pure albino 
in the National Zoo in Washington, D. C. 
PEYTON MONCURE 

Missoula, Mont. 


Town Collector 


DEAR SIR: 

I collect towns. Dad asked me to 
watch for town signs along roads when I 
was a youngster. He either wanted to 
stimulate my interest in geography or to 
focus my attention on something that 
would lessen my squirming on long trips. 
The result is my hobby. 

Through nineteen states, 236 counties, 
I have “‘gathered” 1088 towns and cities. 
Half the fun of visiting friends is planning 
the trip so I'll have few or no repeat 
routes. I never complain about long de- 
tours, for they often increase my collec- 
tion, which is recorded on road maps on 
the walls of our hobby room. 

BETTY SPHAR 


Plainfield, N. 7. 
Ball in the Battery 


DEAR SIR: 

Visitors to New York City never miss 
the Empire State Building, Rockefeller 
Center, the museums. But how many 
have seen the Battery’s Lighthouse Tower 
with its unusual time ball? 

The tower was erected in 1913 in 
memory of the crew and passengers of the 
S.S. Titanic, and is atop the Seaman’s 
Church Institute at 25 South Street. 

Every day, shortly before twelve noon, 
standard time, the 300-pound, bronze- 


ribbed ball is hoisted from its steel cup 
base up the mast by means of a cable. A 
hole in the center of the ball enables it to 
slide twenty-five feet up the mast, where it 
is held in position by a catch. 

At one minute before twelve, time sig- 
nals from Western Union are received at 
the tower, and at exactly twelve, the 
switch is released and the ball falls, ending 
an old-fashioned ceremony and causing 
many a New Yorker to glance auto- 
matically at his watch. HELEN WESTOFF 

New York 


Frozen Grasshopper Bait 


DEAR SIR: 

Houmay readers, especially those who 
like to fish in mountain waters, might 
like to know that there’s one trip they can 
take without having to pack along bait. 

Near the Billings-Red Lodge highway, 
across Montana’s high country to the 
Cooke entrance of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, lies one of Nature’s wonders. 
It is a glacier striped with dark layers, re- 
sembling coal seams. Closer observation 
discloses that these layers are frozen grass- 
hoppers—millions, layer upon layer, of 
them. Thus the glacier is known as Grass- 
hopper Glacier. 

It is presumed that in ages past, mi- 
grations of the insects over the high moun- 


tains were struck down by cold winds at 
this point. Today the glacier is accessible 
only by pack train. But once there, it’s 
possible for you to bait your hook with a 
frozen grasshopper and fish in the lake at 
the foot of the glacier. Ww. G. FERGUSON 
Helena, Mont. 


Sweet Land to Live In 


DEAR SIR: 

Some of your readers undoubtedly will 
be touring in the Ozarks this fall—and 
they should not miss seeing one of the 
hill-country industries. When the air 
grows crisp and cool and smoke spirals 
over the treetops in the frosty valleys, 
then ’lasses making is getting under way. 
It is one of the happiest features of the 
season and a tradition in the Ozarks. 

Many of the Ozark sorghum mills are 
as modern as the tractor that plows the 
soil of the hills. Others, antique but effec- 
tive, have horses plodding round and 
round while a man feeds sugar cane into 
the grinder. Every rural community has 
its sorghum mill. Sometimes it is a co- 
operative project, sometimes the owner 
goes from farm to farm taking his mill 
with him. But the usual practice is for 
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the grower to haul his cane to the mill. 
Sometimes cash is paid for the grinding, 
but more likely the operator accepts 
molasses in payment. 

The old adage, “Practice makes per- 
fect,” holds good in sorghum making. 
The worker must “know his ’lasses” in 
order to turn out a high-quality product. 
Proper time for harvesting the cane, heat 
applied in the boiling process, length of 
time the syrup is permitted to boil, the 
kind of cane used, the soil on which it is 
grown, the growing season itself—all these 
are factors that determine what kind of 
sorghum you'll eat on your flapjacks in 
the Ozarks. LOIS SNELLING 

Rogers, Ark. 


Altogether, the trip seems like some- 
thing through toyland. Quesnel, for in- 
stance, is perched on the edge of the great 
Fraser River. On the western side of the 
main street flows the river, on the eastern 
side sprawls a jumble of business and resi- 
dence structures and two small hotels. 
Only a tribe of Indians and a few trades- 
people keep the place going. 

So beautiful, inaccessible and remote is 
this trip that it seems to start nowhere and 
end nowhere. It is a true-life fantasy in 
this workaday world. CHESTER W. BARKER 

Palo Alto, Calif. 


Ancient Factory 


DEAR SIR: 

About a hundred miles north of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, is a region so barren that 
range cattle avoid it, but once it was the 
home of men who engaged in quarrying 
and manufacturing on a scale scarcely 
excelled at the present time. It is called 
The Spanish Diggings because it was sup- 
posed to. have been a site where early 
Indians and later Spaniards prospected 
for gold. We know men labored there 
so many years ago even American Indians 
have no traditions concerning them. 

Its hilly surface is scarred with pits, 
factory sites and clusters of crude founda- 
tions. Ledges along the ridges contain 
brittle quartzite that can be worked down 
to a core which lends itself readily to the 
shaping of axes, hammers and tools. 

Many huge stone blocks shaped by 
human hands still remain. Hundreds of 
these blocks were moved, turned, split, 
shattered and sorted in search of the cores 
from which implements could be formed. 
Granite wedges have been found along- 


“Toyland” Train Ride 
DEAR SIR: 

I wonder if your readers would be in- 
terested to know about an unusual—in 
fact, virtually unknown—trip on a sceni- 
cally spectacular narrow-gauge railroad. 


the New HIGGINS CAMP TRAILER 


Perfect for hunting, fishing, outings! 
Eliminates drudgery, opens easily, 
folds quickly. Compact, economical. 
Restful sleeping for four. Ample stor- 
age space. Sturdy aluminum body, 
steel bracings. Now in production. 











CIGARS 


Ask almost anyone if he knows of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway and the 
answer is most apt to be no. It is remote. 
And thrilling. 

To reach the brightly painted, narrow- 
gauge train, you travel five hours on a 
steamer from Vancouver, B. C., to the 
Georgia Strait port Squamish (popula- 
tion 284). When the steamer sidles up 
along the old wooden pier, the train is 
waiting. It consists of an engine, baggage 
car, day coach, diner, Pullman and obser- 
vation car. Capacity is 200 passengers. 
It runs three times a week, consuming 
about nine hours or so for its 347-mile run 
and the fare is $26.30 round trip, includ- 
ing Dominion tax. 

After a short dash across the coastal 
Plain, the train begins to climb up the 
steep sides of a precipitous mountain 
gorge that rivals the famous Royal Gorge 
in Colorado, Waterfalls cascade down 
both mountain sides. The twisting road- 
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Everyone eventually ends up with a ZIPPO 


Most folks want a ZIPPO and only a ZIPPO right 
at the start, because they know it works every time 











bed follows a tortuous, turbulent stream. 
After about a hundred or more miles of 
this, the train emerges on a high plateau 
and joins the Fraser River in following 
the old gold trail through the Cariboo 
mining fields. End of the line is a quaint 
Indian Village, Quesnel (population 
446), though originally the railroad was 
Planned to go through Prince George and 
€ven beyond, into the Peace River terri- 
tory. Tic train pauses about nine hours at 
the ter-ninus, then returns to Squamish, 
Where the steamer is waiting to take the 
Waveler back to Vancouver. 


. 


side the blocks as well as the mauls used 
to drive them home. 

The texture and coloration of the quartz- 
ite is so distinctive that implements made 
from it have been identified on all parts 
of the North American continent. That 
leads archeologists to believe The Spanish 
Diggings were operated by Indians more 
than one thousand years before the Span- 
iards came. The site of this unusual fac- 
tory is well worth a detour off U.S. high- 
ways 85, 87 and 20 which pass through 
or near the territory. FLINT ALDERMAN 

Fort Lupton, Colo. 





in any weather, that a ZIPPO has about the biggest 
fuel supply which will not evaporate when lid is 
closed, that the wick is practically permanent and 
that every ZIPPO is lifetime guaranteed. 


Good News! Your dealer will soon have in stock 
ZIPPO Windproof Lighters in solid precious metals. 
Place your gift orders early. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. H, Bradford, Pa. 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION: This engraving is stamped on every genuine ZIPPO 
2032605 made mi USA. 
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IT’S INDIAN SUMMER ALL WINTER ~ 
THELIST 


You may know the rest of Texas, but you cannot 
know the best of Texas until you know Texas ranch 
life. That’s why the Guest Ranches of the Texas Hill 


Country are proud to extend this invitation to you. 


A real Texas Ranch Vacation is a happy carefree es- 
cape from a drab, shut-in winter into the warm Texas 
sunshine. Ride, rest, relax ... renew your energy for 
the busy year ahead in the Texas Hill Country. 
This delightful vacation-land abounds in new scenes... 
provides new pleasures to enjoy on honest-to-good- 
ness Texas ranches. Hunt or fish! Ride the range! 
Take real Pack Trips and enjoy Sunrise Breakfasts 


POO Gee@ -=_—_——_ 


TEXAS HILL COUNTRY Name 





Play hooky 


from work and cold 
weather this winter. 
You'll like it here and 
you'll find costs are 
surprisingly 


in the open! Romantic and picturesque Old Mexico 
just a three-hour drive away! Dance the colorful 
dances typical of the Texas Hill Country to the strains 
of “Put Your Little Foot” and “Cotton-Eyed Joe”! 
Live well and comfortably in accommodations suited 
to every taste and budget. Enjoy fine and wholesome 
food served in typical Western style. 


Accept this cordial invitation from the 
delightful Texas Hill Country. Plan 
your winter vacation now .. . and re- 
member, there’s always a lot more 
fun and more sun down in Texas! 


This Insignia 


of the Texas Hill 


Association is your 
assurance of a high 
standard of living 
accommodations and 
services. 





DUDE RANCH ASSN. 
2200 Alamo National Bidg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Address 





Please send me information about the 
Texas Hill Country, with rates and 
accommodations of member guest 


City 





State 





L ranches. 
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Country Dude Ranch 
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Oddities, From Familiar and Far- 


Off Places, to Spark Your Travel 





Derbies for Emerald Islands 


INA COUNTRY whose name is a synonym 
for white tropical hats, black derbies are 
favorite headgear with one tribe of In- 
dians, and very nearly their only article 
of clothing. Today these Panama natives 
are sporting more derbies than ever, all 
because of the wartime rubber shortage. 

When production of rubber from Pan- 
ama’s wild trees was started in the early 
days of World War II, a trading post was 
setup among the San Blas Indians on the 
Emerald Islands, east of Colén. The post 
at first had little success because the In- 
dians, who have little use for money, saw 
nothing in the post’s merchandise stock 
they particularly wanted. Then someone 
recalled that years before, a Yankee 
trader had been very successful trading 
black derbies for coconuts. So derbies 
were brought in—and quickly exchanged 
for rubber. The derbies, and nothing 
more, were what the Indians wanted. 
That’s why today, should you take a boat 
over to the Emerald Islands from Colén, 
you'll see so many iron-hatted Indians. 


Teaseling Town 


TRAVELERS in New York state’s Finger 
Lakes region often stop for meals at 
Skaneateles, but few realize that the town 
is the center of the teasel industry. In 
fact, few would know what they were in 
the center of if someone told them. The 
teasel industry consists of the raising of 
nap on woolen cloth. 


Flaming Swamp 


F YOU DECIDE to go to Wakulla Springs, 
south of Tallahassee, Florida, to see the 
pole-vaulting fish (see page 130) you might 
take a look at the Wakulla Swamp. Today 
it looks like any other swamp, but in the 
latter part of the last century it was an 
object of superstitious fear among the in- 
habitants of the region. And no wonder. 

From the dank interior of the swamp, a 
pillar of fire appeared by day, and a red 
glow by night. It never burned out, as 
would any ordinary fire. The natives’ fear 
was increased when the Charleston earth- 
quake of August, 1886, shook the South- 
tat. When the quake was over, the 
Mtange fire had disappeared. 

Scientists believe that the fire was caused 
by escaping natural gas ignited by a bolt 





of lightning. The reshuffling of rock strata 
during the earthquake snuffed it out. 


Rainier’s Glaciers 


MOUNT RAINIER, near Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, has more glaciers than any other 
peak in the United States. Its glacial 
mantle encompasses more than forty 
square miles. At the summit are Nisqually, 
Ingraham, Emmons, Winthrop, and 
Tahoma. Others blend impressively into 
the glittering majesty of the volcano. 
Most prominent of these are the Frying- 
pan, Carbon, Cowlitz, Russell, North 
and South Mowich and Puyallup glaciers. 


Bunyanesque 


AT PYMATUNING. RESERVOIR in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, fish are so numerous 
that ducks can’t swim through them. The 
ducks have to walk over the fishes’ backs. 

This is no fish story, but it happens at 
only one place, a spillway in a causeway 
separating the upper and lower halves of 
the reservoir. Tourists feed the fish and 
wild ducks with stale bread supplied by a 
vendor. The fish struggling for the food 
sometimes form an almost solid mass. 
It’s then that the ducks, if they want to 
share the feed, have to walk. 


Flytraps 

DARWIN CALLED IT “the most wonderful 
little plant in the world.” It’s the insectiv- 
orous Venus flytrap and it is said to grow 
wild nowhere but along the coast of the 
Carolinas. It is quite prolific near Wil- 
mington and Southport, N. C., and the 
Big Savannah natural garden near 
Burgaw, N. C., contains thousands. When 
an insect alights upon the sensitive hairs 
of the leaf, the leaf’s two sides close to- 
gether and digest the -intruder. 


Thread Your Way 


FILIPINO GIRLS in Northern Luzon may or 
may not be amenable to a bit of flirting, 
but the tourist should know: if she’s single 
she wears a narrow blue thread around 
her ankle; if there’s no thread, the 
roamer’s ogle had best concentrate upon 
someone else. 


Hymn Town 


BANGOR, MAINE, was Originally a settle- 
ment called Kenduskeag, but when it was 
decided to incorporate, the name Sun- 
bury was chosen. The Reverend Seth 
Noble was sent to Boston, in 1791, to 
petition for the incorporation. But while 
en route, the worthy cleric personally de- 
cided against the name of Sunbury and 
had the papers made out ‘instead in the 
name of his favorite hymn tune, Bangor. 
The tune is that of an old Welsh hymn, 
still found in hymnals today. 


Fortune in Bamboo 


THE PERSON who has had his fortune read 
by a deck of cards, an inspection of the 
palm of the hand or a gaze into a crystal 
ball will find novelty in having the future 
told with bamboo sticks. In Kong Chow 
Temple, America’s largest Chinese joss 
house, a San Francisco Chinatown tourist 
can have his fortune read by shaking bam- 
boo sticks in a container until one falls out, 
then looking up the answers to the charac- 
ters on thestick in the temple’s oracle book. 


Misleading 


ALMOST ANY MORNING in Manhattan along 
45th Street at the East River you can see 
a Judas goat leading sheep to the slaugh- 
ter house on First Avenue. Also at 43rd 
Street and First Avenue the same march 
takes place. 

Stock are brought in by boat as early 
as 5:30 a.m., and depending upon the 
number being brought over from Jersey 
City, can be seen sometimes until noon. 
One goat will often lead 1000 lambs. 

Sheep shy at the smell of blood and 
they will not walk into the destruction 
chambers unless an animal leads them. 
So a goat has the job. 


Spiritless Spans 


TRAVELERS OFTEN wonder why China’s 
bridges are always curved. One explana- 
tion lies in the ancient belief that evi 
spirits can travel only ima straight line and 
if bridges were built in curved fashion they 
would hinder such spirits from crossing. ~ 


High Steppers 

MEN OF MEHRAULI, a village near Delhi, 
India, take a big step when they amuse 
tourists. Known as well-jumpers, these 
fellows do a hundred-foot step-off into 
water seldom more than nine feet deep, 
for the benefit of goggle-eyed tourists. 
Although business has been slack because 
of the war, elders have continued teach- 
ing their sons the tricks of this odd trade, 
for exhibition leaps require a backlog of 
practice jumps. 


Flight of the Monarchs 


EACH AUTUMN, great clouds of flame and 
black monarch butterflies flutter over 
Monterey Bay, south of San Francisco, 
California, for a spectacular homecoming 
party. From far-off British Columbia and 
the Canadian Rockies come hordes of 
monarchs, the only species in North 
America addicted to migration. In 
swarms, they cling to the brown bark and 
Spanish moss of the pine trees, their 
wings closed and motionless, except dur- 
ing the hours when they forage for nectar. 
In one section of the Monterey Peninsula 
there are butterfly trees—tall pines serv- 
ing as a refuge for the monarchs. The 
butterflies are so admired by residents 
and visitors that large signs are posted at 
strategic points giving warning that any- 





one molesting the monarchs will be sub- 
ject to a $500 fine, six months in jail or 
both. This is probably the only municipal 
butterfly ordinance on record. In June 
or July the monarchs depart from their 
winter home to follow the blooming 
milkweed north until they have again 
reached Canada. 


A Step Means an Hour 


DEPENDING UPON whether you step back- 
ward or forward from the center of Main 
Street in Delmar, Delaware, you gain or 
lose an hour. This is because the Delaware- 
Maryland boundary line runs up the 
center of Main Street, and this year Del- 
aware is on daylight-saving time, while 
across the street Maryland chooses to stay 
on standard time. 


Niches for Witches 


PUZZLED VisiTors to the island of Guern- 
sey, just off the French coast, wonder why 
almost every house has projecting from 
its chimney, on the roof, a narrow flat 
stone shelf about a foot square. That’s 
a witch’s seat. 

Friday night is the time for the weekly 
meeting of the local witches’ association. 
In flying from their homes to their isola- 
ted peninsula meeting place, the broom- 
stick-jockeys often grow weary. Legend 
has it that if no witch seat has been pro- 
vided atop a house,,the travel-worn witch 
goes down the chimney, ‘soot-streaked 
and very angry, loudly scolding its occu- 
pants. To prevent such unpleasantness, 
Guernsey householders are careful to pro- 
vide convenient parking places along the 
hags’ itinerary. 


Time Under Foot 


Two YEARS-hence, at the northeast corner 
of Broadway and Maiden Lane in New 
York City, a clock in the sidewalk will be 
ticking out the fiftieth anniversary of an 
idea. It was William Barthman -who, 
back in 1898, had the idea of installing 
a clock in the sidewalk in front of his 
jewelry store—and it- has been telling 
time accurately for millions of people ever 
since. Police estimate that-51,000 persons 
walk over the clock every day between 
11 a.m. and 2 P.M. 

The original clock, hand-made, was 
in a rectangular iron box, two feet by 
eight inches, connected to’a master clock 
inside the store. Installed by Frank 
Homm, a Barthman employee, this clock 
served more than twenty-five years. Even 
a runaway horse which broke the shop’s 
front windows in 1911, scattering a quar- 
ter of a million dollars’ worth of jewelry, 
failed to disturb its accuracy. 

When Mr. Homm died in 1917, the 
sidewalk timepiece missed its master. For 
days at a time it would be erratic. At 
these times, the store covered the clock’s 
face with cardboard, to avoid confusing 
passers-by. Finally in 1925 the rectangu- 
lar clock was replaced with an ordinary 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


SK There’s a new lift in the salt-sea air... 


a new sparkle in the Autumn sunshine. Plan to 
come down. Stroll or roll the Boardwalk, then 
catch “forty winks” on a big, relaxing sun-deck. 





Golf, deep-sea fishing, dancing . . . be as active 
or as lazy as you wish during your holiday at 
these famous beach-front hotels. But... please 
make your reservations now. | 
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see the funniest things’ 


electric model covered with glass an inch 
and a half thick. The glass has been 
broken only once, when a curious citizen 
smashed it with a sledge hammer. 


Glacial Trout 


TODAY you can fish for descendants of 
Salvelinus aureolus, a rare species of trout 
which has survived in New Hampshire 
since the retreat of the Great Glacier that 
covered the state with ice hundreds of 
feet thick a million or more years ago. 
Known as the golden trout of Lake 
Sunapee and Dan Hole Ponds, it should 
properly be called a “char” and is al- 
most identical with the Arctic char of 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, Norway 
and other northern countries, and the 
“saibling” of the Alps. 

One of the main factors in the golden 
trout’s survival in New Hampshire is the 
large area of pure, cold, deep water as 
well as the absence of cold-water preda- 
tory fish. A rocky shoal area near the 
center of Lake Sunapee provides’ ideal 
spawning grounds. 


Old South’s A & P 


GRACEFULLY intertwined in the iron lace- 
work of the Pontalba Buildings that flank 
two sides of New Orleans’ Jackson Square 
are the initials A and P, representing the 
illustrious old Creole families, Almonester 
and Pontalba, and not—as many an 
amazed tourist has taken for granted— 
the source of a large company dealing in 
things to eat. 


V-U-S Spells Eureka Springs 


SIXTY-THREE SPRINGS, no jail, and not one 
square block within its city limits—that’s 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas, Carroll County 
seat. Its 230 streets form the letter S six- 
teen times, U fifty times and V fifty-one 
times. If an inhabitant should happen to 
“weave” home some Saturday night, he 
can blame it all on the spring water and 
the shifty street layout 


Russian Variety 


IN THE Soviet Union there are 169 ethnic 
grolps, each with a dialect of its own. 
The language which we know as Russian 
is called Great Russian in the U.S.S.R., 
and is understood by most citizens. . . 
Soccer is Russia’s favorite spectator sport, 
some games drawing more than 150,000 
people. Russians seldom smoke 
American-type cigarettes; they prefer to 
smoke tobacco from a round cardboard 
tube from three to five inches long, two 
thirds of it being hollow, and one third a 
paper extension filled with tobacco. 


Flower City 


IN VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, the “flower 
city” of the Northwest, the main avenues 
of commerce are lined with baskets hang- 
ing from the street lampposts. These con- 
tain blooming flowers and vines. 


Horse of a Different Color 


DYED-IN-THE-SILK turf fans are annoyed 
with the average racegoer to whose un- 





trained eye any racing silk of dark bhy 
and cerise, let’s say, looks just likey 
other racing silk of dark blue and ceriy 
The difference, they'll tell you, is obvious 
Actually, the differences are subtie, Thy 
American Jockey Club, where color com. 
binations must be registered for hors 
running in the New York area (New Yor 
Delaware and New Jersey), says, “A hus. 
band and wife with separate stables may 
use the same colors in variation with dif. 
ferent caps; otherwise there is no rule » 
to family variations on colors.” 

The Jockey Club of racing history is at 
Newmarket, England, established in 175) 
and turf headquarters ever since. Oldest 
racing colors on register are the black-and. 
white of Lord Derby, recorded in 1799, 


Mystery of Easter Island 


ELEVEN HUNDRED MILES east of Pitcaim 
Island in the South Pacific is little, vol- 
canic Easter Island, bearing evidence ofa 
remarkable early culture. The shores of 
the entire island are guarded by a circle 
of scowling stone images whose detail is s0 
well preserved that scientists believe the 
“lost continent” could not have existed 
more than 800 years ago. In addition to 
the sixty-foot images, there are wooden 
tablets with hieroglyphics strikingly sim- 
ilar to those written more than 5000 years 
ago on stones in the Indus valley. 


Uppity 

IT GETS Us how anyone can dare be choosy 
in the current housing shortage, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Beardslee and all the little 
Beardslees are very finical. The Beardslees 
are a species of fighting trout which live in 
Lake Crescent, on the Olympic Peninsula, 
Washington—and they simply will not 
live anywhere else in this wide world 


Attention, Collectors! 


IF YOU COLLECT odd currency, try to get 
some of the fantastic pengé banknotes 
issued by the Hungarian government 
during the latter days of that now defunct 
denomination. 

Once worth 17%4¢ American monty, 
the pengé in a continuing dizzy dows- 
ward spiral was one day pegged at 30,00 
trillion to the dollar. A few days later it 
took fifty quintillion to make a dollar 
Bank clerks were undergoing no ordinary 
human experience. There was talk of 
tablishing a new numeral system, based 
on light years, when Hungary abolished 
the pengd. There is now an index peng? 
which, though somewhat inflated, is based 
on day-to-day fluctuations in living cos. 

But during the terrific skyrocketing @ 
prices, twice in one week new highs 1 
banknote denominations were printed 
first for 100 trillion pengés and a few days 
later for 1000 trillion. Though even 10+ 
million pengé banknotes might be inter 
esting in a currency collection, they wet 
so common—and worthless—in the lat 
debacle that they were blowing abou! 
Budapest streets and not even the rag* 


muffins bothered to run them down. 
THE END 
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’ 
Preserve those precious memories with a Falcon 
Camera! Tops for picture performance—sharp, 
sparkling, brilliant pictures; Tops for film 
economy —16 pictures on any standard 127 
roll film. Supplied in several body designs. 
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“ Cameras, priced up to $23.50. 
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She‘ll thank you many, many 
fimes for her Beavtiator Elec- 
trical Manicurist. This beautiful, 
machine and 


Thousands of women 
now enjoy exquisite 
manicures with 
Beauvtiator. Send 
cash or money order 
for $29.75 to The 
Beautiator Corpora- 
tion, 8758 Woodiand 
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2 Hours to Europe 
(Continued from page 82) 


would have had to be done about easing 
the landing. 

What the Germans planned to do was 
to put small, sharp wings on their rockets, 
transforming them into gliders at the lat- 
ter end of the flight. As gliders, they could 
have come down gently, and, what is 
more, would have flown from two to four 
times as far with the same expenditure 
of fuel. With such rockets the Nazi en- 
gineers were planning to bombard cities 
more than a thousand miles away. And 
with the aid of “booster” rockets they 
expected to cross the Atlantic. 

Such projectiles can and must be 
guided entirely by automatic devices car- 
ried inside them. Even if passengers and 
pilot are aboard,. the steering will still 
have to be done automatically except 
perhaps during the final stages of landing. 

Will the passengers enjoy the experi- 
ence? At this point nobody can tell—but 
they’ll surely find rocket riding different 
from any other human experience. 

In the beginning, the journey may 
somewhat resemble a ride on a roller 
coaster, as the rocket, hurled along its 
launching ramp by auxiliary rocket 
motors or electrical power, is zinged into 
the air. Its own motors will then take 
over, zooming the rocket nearly straight 
upward for ten or fifteen miles to clear 
the lower atmosphere. 

There the rocket ship will only be be- 
ginning its ascent and acceleration. The 
motors will be turned on full power, trans- 
forming chemical fuels such as gasoline 
and liquid oxygen into forward speed 
and kinetic energy at an unbelievably 
furious rate. The energy output of the 
German V-2 rocket motors, for example, 
was greater than 200,000 horsepower 
during the powered portion of the flight, 
equivalent to the total power output of 
more than twenty-two B-29’s. 

During this acceleration period the 
rocket will be mostly going upward, 
away from the earth, but the passengers 
will feel as though they were going for- 
ward. The acceleration will push them 
back hard into their seats or hammocks. 
Through the windows they will be able 
to see nothing but the sun and stars, the 
earth being buried in its own haze far 
below. The force of the acceleration will 
probably make them rather uninterested 
in sight-seeing anyhow. 

Two minutes later, however, when the 
full velocity of the rocket has been at- 
tained, everything will change. Now the 
motors will be shut down—gradually, 
for the sake of comfort. The rocket and 
everything in it, though still rising in the 
first half of the curved trajectory of its 
flight, will now be in a condition which 
physicists refer to as “‘free fall.” The 
force of gravity will seem to be neutral- 
ized, so far as the contents of the rocket 
are concerned. 

Everything in the rocket that is not 
fastened down will float into the air. The 
passengers will find that they cannot 
walk across the cabin floor—they would 
simply waft themselves toward the ceiling 
if they tried to take a step. The pilot, who 
will no doubt be busy reassuring the 


more timid passengers at this point, will 
make his way around with the aid of 
magnetized shoes, or will navigate from 
toe strap to toe strap across the floor. 

If anyone has any interest in food, it 
will have to be placed in the mouth with 
the aid of tweezers, or squeezed in from 
collapsible tubes, like toothpaste. Water 
cannot be taken from a glass, for it will 
not run into the mouth. As a matter of 
fact, it will probably just rise up out of the 
glass of its own volition, and float in mid- 
air, a round, squashy globule of liquid. 

The rocket by this time will be entirely 
outside the atmosphere. A flight across 
the Atlantic, for example, might involve 
a maximum altitude of 500 miles or more. 
As we have said, the earth’s atmosphere 
extends only about 200 miles, so the 
rocket at this point will be a true “space 
ship” subjected to all of the known and 
unknown forces of that portion of the 
universe, on many of which we have no 
information now. Long before passengers 
fly at such heights, unmanned rockets 
carrying all manner of instruments will 
have to be sent aloft to record these un- 
known dangers. 

As the craft begins to fall toward the 
earth on the latter half of its trajectory, 
the passengers will gradually become 
aware that their journey is coming to an 
end. Whena low enough altitude has been 
reached for the air to begin interaction 
with the rocket wings, the sensation of 
normal weight will gently return. The 
glider controls, still operated by auto- 
matic instruments, will now take over, 
and the rocket ship will begin to slide, 
like a mile-a-second iceboat, over the top 
of the denser layers of the air, at an alti- 
tude of perhaps fifty miles or so. The air 
up there isn’t thick enough to support 
the flight of an airplane of the 1500-mile- 
an-hour type, but for a rocket ship going 
at 4000 miles an hour or better, it is quite 
thick enough. To come down any lower, 
until the speed has been greatly reduced, 
would be to court disaster due to the 
heating effect of such rapid motion 
through the atmosphere. 

At last the speed is slowed, and the 
rocket ship comes in for a landing. The 
passengers, strapped in their seats until 
the craft finally plops gently into its 
shock-absorbing receiving cradle at the 
airport, can now get up, stretch, yawn 
and look at their watches. 

If they left New York for San Fran- 
cisco, they will find on arrival that they 
have gained about two hours and a 
quarter in time, for the entire flight of 
3000 miles will have consumed only 
about forty-five minutes, whereas the dif- 
ference in clock time between the East 
and West coasts is three hours. 

Now that, of course, isn’t the ultimate 
in either travel distances or speeds—but 
if we ever want to go faster, we’ll have 
to begin thinking in terms of extrater- 
restrial destinations: the moon, say, or 
Mars or Venus. Jet engineers and. phys- 
icists believe there is no theoretical 
reason why we shouldn’t dream of some 
day taking such journeys. 

So, if you are thinking of travel in the 
next few years, better confine your plans 
to 1500-mile-an-hour jet planes, or 5000- 
mile-an-hour rocket ships. The moon may 
come—but later. THE END 
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Put an end to closed seasons 
with AF Hand Trap—make your 
gun a “barrel of fun" the year 
‘round. This light-weight, easily- 
loaded trap makes it ‘duck soup” 
to throw inexpensive clay tar- 
gets that know all the tricks of 
duck and quail. Picking off sin- 
gles or doubles is thrilling sport 
for all—sharpens the shooting 
eye. Outdoors... atthe beach... 
or at your trap or skeet club, the 
AF is the preferred hand trap... 
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NOW! RIDE wherever you go 
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Ride one and 
you'll buy one! 


Economical, convenient, personal 
transportation! This sturdy, power- 
ful, compact motor makes any bal- 
loon-tired bike a motor bike. Ideal 
transportation for recreation, business, 
shopping and school. Whizzer’s 2% 
h.p. drives through a V-belt un- 
aftected by road or weather conditions. 
Complete, except bike! Available 


now! Get a Whizzer today! WHIZZER 
MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac 15, 
Michigan. 








125 or more miles per 
gallon of gas! 5 to 35 
miles per hour! Easy 
and simple to install. 
Does not interfere with 
normal pedaling of bike. 


f ACTORY PRICE 


$9@7*° 


PLUS TA 


\F NO LOCAL DEALER, USE COUPON 


| WHIZZER MOTOR CO., Dept. 270, Pontiac 15, Mich. ! 
| I enclose $99.97 which includes $2.42 Federal Excise | 
Tax. ( ) check or ( ) money order. Send me one | 
| Whizzer motor, complete with full installation in- 

| structions, Written guarantee with every motor. | 
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America finds 4 new, casy way to save 


ut of the war has come one blessing—a 
lesson in thrift for millions of those who 
never before had learned to save. 


Enrolled under the Payroll Savings Plan in 
thousands of factories, offices, and stores, over 
27 million American wage earners were pur- 
chasing ““E” Bonds alone at the rate of about 
6 billion dollars worth a year by the time V-J 
Day arrived. 


With War Bond Savings automatically de- 
ducted from their wages every week, thrift 
was “painless” to these wage earners. At the 
end of the war, many who never before had 
bank accounts could scarcely believe the 
savings they held. 


The moral was plain to most. Here was a 
new, easy way to save; one as well suited to 
the future as to the past. Result: Today, mil- 
lions of Americans are continuing to buy, 
through their Payroll Savings Plan, not War 
Bonds, but their peacetime equivalent— 
U. 8. Savings Bonds. 


Accumulating steadily and surely in Ameri- 
ca’s Payroll Savings accounts is the money to 
pay for all those long-awaited postwar pos- 
sessions—the millions of new homes, new 
automobiles, new home appliances. 


From war to peace! War Bonds are now known as Out of pay—into nest eggs! A wage earner can choose New homes to own! Thousands of new homes, like 
U. S. Savings Bonds, bring the same high return—$25 _ his own figure, have it deducted regularly from earnings __ this, will be partially paid for through Bonds wisely 
for every $18.75 at maturity. under Payroll Savings Plan. accumulated during the next five to ten years. 





SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 


neon SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
— BUY YOUR BONDS 


10,828.74 Scatter« 
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Keeping cost of living in check! Buying only needed Savings chart. Plan above shows how even modest - 5 
plentiful goods and saving the money which would bid weekly savings can grow into big figures. Moral: Join ee 
up prices of scarce goods keeps your cost of living from your Payroll Savings Plan next payday. At . 
rising. Save automatically—regularly. ea ‘ 
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FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


How to get to the places featured in this issue... 


What it costs... Interesting sights... Bibliography 


Jamaica 


PLANE FARE, via Pan American Airways, 
from Miami to Piarco airport, just out- 
side Kingston, Jamaica, is $70 one way; 
round trip is $126; plus 15% tax. 

There are no fixed schedules from 
Tampa to Jamaica. Passenger freighters 
have limited accommodations; and are 
now booked months in advance. 

There are intermittent sailings from 
New Orleans to Kingston, via United 
Fruit freighters. At press time, the United 
Fruit Company advised there was a “‘fifty- 
fifty chance that New York-to-Jamaica 
service would be in effect by October.” 
Minimum rate was to be “something 
around $75 up””—probably closer to $100— 
one way. The Fyffes Line runs “every 
nowand then” from England to Kingston; 
minimum fare is £60. 

The best accommodations in Jamaica 
can be had for $8 to $12 per person 
per day, including three meals. Prices 
are lower out of season (which runs from 
December 1 to April 30) at some of the 
hotels. In Kingston, you may stay at 
either the Myrtle Bank Hotel, in the 
center of town, or the Manor House, 
about six miles out in the hills. 

A good stroll-and-camera spot is Vic- 
toria Market. Here you’ll be offered a 
walking stick made of a shark’s backbone 
strung on metal. Throttle that souvenir 
urge, because you'll do a lot better in 
village markets all over the island. 

For less than a dollar, a taxi will take 
you to the astounding Hope Botanical 
Gardens just outside the city limits. 

Around Montego Bay are about a 
dozen hotels. This is the heart of the 
tourist area. One hotel has balconies 
hanging over the water, where you have 
your afternoon tea, British style, served 
either “full,” with cookies and trimmings, 
or “plain.” Life has the relaxed sun-and- 
sand quality of the Riviera. You can ride, 
sail, fish or run up to the club for tennis, 
golf or for horseracing at a track set in a 
green valley sloping down to the bay. 

But the supreme attraction of Mon- 
tego Bay is its simplest—bathing. The 
small beach at Doctor’s Cave Club has 
fine white coral sand through which are 
scattered trees for natural sun umbrellas. 

Most people bathe in the morning and 
take a late, leisurely lunch. In the after- 
hoon you can either siesta or go on an ex- 
Pedition into the countryside. 

At present there are only a handful of 
hotels up to the best American standards. 
In fact, there are only a couple of hand- 
fuls altogether on the whole island, so be 
Sure your reservations are confirmed. Re- 
member, too, you need a passport. 

The rate for a five-passenger car is £11 
oF roughly $8 per head for the Kingston- 


to-Montego Bay trip (125 miles). First 
class one-way rail fare is about $5.50. 
Your total cash ‘outlay will be more 
than you had budgeted, because there’ll 
be an unexpectedly large item for auto- 
mobile trips, but you won’t begrudge a 
cent of it. There'll probably also be an 
expenditure for Irish linens, doeskin 
gloves, tweeds and other British items. 


Manhattan Holiday 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION facilities in New 
York are excellent and the fare for sub- 
way, elevated, trolley or bus is 5¢, except 
the Fifth Avenue bus, which is 10¢. Be- 
cause of the heavy traffic, surface trans- 
port is slow, and the fastest way to go any 
distance in New York is by subway or 
“El.” But avoid the jammed rapid-transit 
lines in morning and evening rush hours! 
Taxis are “20 & 5”—20¢ for the first 
quarter mile (five city blocks), 5¢ for 
each additional quarter mile—and can 
be found cruising almost anywhere in 
midtown. Hotels are numerous and con- 
veniently located, in any price range. 

From 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., guidéd tours are 
conducted through Rockefeller Center. 
Fee is 60¢, tax included, for children and 
for servicemen or women in uniform; for 
civilian adults, $1.20, tax included. These 
tours include a visit to the 70th floor 
Observation Roof. Separate Roof tours 
are conducted from 9 A.M. until midnight 
and the charge is 30¢ for children or 
uniformed servicemen or women; 60¢ for 
civilian adults, tax included. 


New York Theatre 


IF YOU ARE planning a trip to New York 
and want to spend some time seeing 
Broadway hits, consult a New York Sun- 
day newspaper, or a current copy of 
Variety, The New Yorker, or Cue, to see 
at which theatres the various plays are 
running. Your local library probably 
carries New York papers. When you have 
made your selections, write to the man- 
agers of the theatres, enclosing at least 
$6.60 for each ticket. Ticket prices at 
theatre box offices range from $2.40 to 
$6.60. Be sure to state the dates you want 
to attend. Upon arrival in New York, 
you will find your tickets held for you at 
the box office, together with the correct 
change if you have sent more money 
than necessary. If time allows, enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope, and the 
theatre will mail you the tickets, with a 
check for any overage you may have sent. 

After arriving in New York, if you have 
time for more shows than you anticipated, 
there are two ways of buying tickets for 
S.R.O. hits. You may take a chance by 
arriving at the theatre shortly before cur- 
tain time and perhaps pick up a last- 


minute cancellation, But the surer 
method is to patronize one of the many 
ticket brokers. (Legitimate markup over 
box-office prices per ticket is 75¢, plus 
tax, which comes to 83¢.) 

Altogether there are some 85 theatre- 
ticket brokerage offices in New York City. 
Among the longest established are: 
McBride’s, 1493 Broadway, and Tyson- 
United, 136 W. 46th St. 


Key West Has Character 


IN 1830, Key West was the wealthiest 
city, per capita, in the U. S. In 1934 it 
was bankrupt. A program was then in- 
augurated to make it the greatest Ameri- 
can tropical winter resort, to compete 
with Bermuda and Nassau. Streets were 
cleaned, beaches developed, long-closéd 
hotels opened and refurnished; two mil- 
lion man-hours were contributed by citi- 
zens; adequate sanitation was installed. 
It was hailed as one of America’s most 
outstanding experiments in community 
planning. By 1939, some 20,000 tourists 
annually were streaming into the port. 

Key West is 55 minutes by air from 
Miami. By automobile, via U. S. Route 1 
(Dixie Trail), the distance is 168 miles. 
By bus from Miami, the traveling time is 
5 to 6 hours; one express trip makes it in 
4 hours; the fare, $3.80. 

Housing accommodations range from a 
typical tourist home like the Tides, where 
a double room with bath can be had for 
$3.75 a day, and hotels like La Concha, 
where rooms range from $2.50 to $5 per 
day, to the Casa Marina, where rooms are 
$15 per day and up. 

On the 9-hole municipal golf course the 
greens fee is $1. Deep-sea fishing, prob- 
ably Key West’s most popular sport, costs 
you $40 a day for a boat and guide, but 
the price fluctuates, depending on the 
season. 

Ferry service from Key West to Havana 
will probably not be in operation until 
after January 1; the definite date is not 
yet set. By air, from Dinner Key airport, 
near Coconut Grove, to Havana airport, 
the trip is 30 minutes or less, The fare is 
$20 one way, $30 round trip, with a 
30-day limit. 

Books on Key West: A Guide to Key 
West, 1941, Federal Writers’ Project; The 
Old and New Key West by J. B. Browne. 


Pheasant Capital of the World 


WITH THE tremendous bags of pheasants 
taken every hunting season from South 
Dakota, the matter of proper cooking is 
important. Anna M. Wilson, nutritionist 
at State College, Brookings, who has stud- 
ied scores of pheasant-cooking recipes, 
recommends this method: Fry until 
golden brown, then bake in cream. 
One variation of this basic method is to 
cover the bird with a layer of carrots, then 
pour cream over the dish. Some persons 
like the carrots combined with chopped 
onions. Others say a little parsley added 


will give a new flavor. Catchup or meat 
sauce may be worked in as desired. If 
there isn’t sufficient cream to be had, 
clear mushroom soup, thinned with cream, 
makes a good smother. And there are 
diners who prefer their pheasants baked 
in sour, not sweet, cream. 

The thing to remember, Miss Wilson 
reminds, is to bake pheasants slowly; be- 
cause they are largely protein, only slow 
cooking will bring the full flavor out. 

Every pheasant-hunting party should 
be accompanied by at least one good re- 
trieving dog. This minimizes an otherwise 
appalling loss of birds, through wounding 
or crippling. 


Green Islands in Puget Sound 


ROUND-TRIP FARE from Bellingham to the 
San Juans on the mail boat Osage is $1.50. 

There is no passenger service from 
Seattle, but freight boats make regular 
trips to all island points. In the past 
few years, due to improved highways and 
increase of private automobile travel, the 
automobile ferry service from Anacortes 
has increased and has now replaced the 
Seattle passenger service. Year-round 
ferry service is maintained. Six ferries 
leave Anacortes daily, the first at 6:30 
A.M., the last at 8:15 p.m. But from 
November to May, there are only two 
trips daily. Ferry fares depend upon 
your destination. For car and driver 
they range from $1.74 to $3.36 per round 
trip; each extra passenger on these round 
trips pays from 92¢ to $1.61. 

When you take the ferry from Ana- 
cortes, you should buy your ticket to 
Sidney, B. C. Then make what stopovers 
you think you'll like in the San Juans. 
When you’ve made your stopovers, you 
can catch the day ferry on to Sidney, 
which is on Vancouver Island and only 
an hour and 45 minutes from Friday 
Harbor. You can drive from Sidney some 
25 miles down to Victoria, with its very, 
very British atmosphere, complete to coal- 
scuttle-wearing bobbies directing traffic. 

The Anacortes ferries handle about 
600 passengers, 65 automobiles and trucks ~ 
of almost any size. While most of the ferry 
business is carrying private automobiles, 
if you are without a car you can still 
travel by ferry and make land connection 
between Anacortes and Mt. Vernon, 
Bellingham or Seattle via the regular 
stage service maintained. Passengers ar- 
riving at Seattle from southern and east- 
ern points can make good connections 
with the North Coast Lines at the Central 
Stage Depot from Anacortes. 

Daily air service has recently been 
started between Seattle and principal 
island points. Check for schedules at 
Island Airways, 1514 E. 65th St., Seattle. 

Principal resorts are on Orcas Island. 
Inquiry for accommodations should be 
made at the Orcas Island Commercial 
Club, East Sound, Wash. Cabins or 
housekeeping cottages are available from 
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Enea 


FISHING THRILLS 


With a Quiet 
LEJAY ELECTROL 


You'll be fully convinced —as others 
have—that the LEJAY ELECTROL 
puts a fresh, new spark to fishing 
ventures. It's a relaxing sensation— 
fishing with an ELECTROL. It’s ready 
when you are—any time, any place. 
it's built for pleasure—all yours! 


The FAMILY MOTOR 
The whole family will appreciate its 
vibrationiess, dependable, simple 
operation. Runs on a 6 or 12 volt 
battery. Perfect yes, that's the 
word for the LEJAY ELECTROL. 


[now avanascs] 


Write to Dept. H for information 


LEJAY 
MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


MINNEAP t 





VACATION THIS FALL in 


aud a 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN WONDERLAND 


THIS FALL— enjoy your most 
wonderful vacation in the 
sparkling sunshine and crisp, 
invigorating air of Denver 

and the Colorado Rockies. 

All the vacation pleasures of 
summer... plus fishing, big 

game hunting, skating on 
foothill and timberline lakes, 

skiing on long, open slopes 
under sunny skies. An hour’s 

drive from Denver to the 

EME blazing colors of the moun- 
2 tains... Mail coupon now. 
Essential to Secure A 





cen CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
A Non-Profit Community Organization 
519 17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, Dept. 186 
Send Fall Vacation Folder ( ) Ski Folder( ) 


Nemo 





Address. 


EVERY DAY IS A Sunny DAY 
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$3 to $6.50 per day, without meals. There 


‘are also sleeping cabins, with meals. Some 


places offer weekly and monthly rates. 

A nonresident county fishing license, 
good only in the county where purchased, 
is $3; a nonresident state license, good 
anywhere in Washington and in all the 
American group of San Juan Islands, is $5. 
No license is needed for salt-water fishing. 


Desert Bright Spot 


RENO’s visitors average 10,000 daily 
throughout the year. The Chamber of 
Commerce maintains a Housing Bureau 
which gives free seryice in placing tour- 
ists. As most hotels and auto courts are 
consistently filled to capacity, the Bureau 
urges that reservations be made well in 
advance of arrival. 

Auto courts, rated either A or C by the 
office of the Nevada Sanitary Engineer, 
located in and near Reno, have a range 
in rates from $2 to $10 per day, varying 
according to the number of persons in the 
party. Trailer courts quote rates from 
$3 to $5 per week. 

Hotels in Reno have single rooms with 
private bath from $1.50 to $6; double, 
with bath, from $2 to $9 per day; and 
suites, from $4.50 to $6.50 daily. 

Dude ranches are available at, per 
person, $25 to $150 per week. 


Gin Round-up 


HERE is the gin-rummy game on which 
are based the variants described by 
Albert A. Ostrow in Gin Round-up, 
page 94: 

A regular 52-card deck is used, with 
the cards ranking in their normal order 
except that the ace is low. When scoring, 
the ace counts 1 point; king, queen, and 
jack, 10 points each; all others, face value. 

Ten cards are dealt to each of two 
players and the 21st card is turned face up 
on the table to begin a discard pile. The 
remainder of the deck is placed beside it, 
face down, to form the stock from which 
cards are drawn in play. The winner of a 
hand always deals the next hand. 

The object of the game is to match the 
cards into sets of three or four of the same 
denomination, or into sequences of three 
or more in the same suit (A-2-3 of hearts, 
and so forth). The same card may not be 
used as both part of a set and a sequence. 

Players cut for deal, and low card deals. 
Play is begun by the nondealer who 
has the choice of taking the turned-up 
card into his hand or refusing it. If he 
doesn’t want it, the dealer may take it, 
and if the dealer also refuses it, the non- 
dealer must take the top card of the stock. 

For each card a player takes, whether 
from the stock or discard pile, he must 
place one face up on the discard pile, thus 
keeping his hand at 10 cards. Players 
may decide whether or not all but the top 
card in the discard pile should be kept 
hidden. 

Play continues in this manner, with 
each player in turn having the option of 
picking up opponent’s last discard or 
drawing the top card from the stock. 
When a player has picked up a card and 


then made his own discard, his turn to 
play is completed. 

Play ends when either player knocks, or 
when all but two cards of the stock have 
been drawn, in which case the hand is a 
draw with neither player scoring. A 
player may knock when the unmatched 
cards in his hand, not counting his in- 
tended discard, add up to a count of 10 
points or less. He may knock only after 
he has drawn a card and as he makes his 
last discard. He must then show his 
matched sets or melds, and announce the 
point total of his unmatched cards. 

A player need not knock when his 
unmatched cards total 10 points or less, 
and may, if he chooses, wait until his 
point total goes lower. When a player 
knocks (goes down), his opponent also 
shows his matched sets, fitting his un- 
matched cards into the sets of the player 
who knocked. These matched or laid-off 
cards are not counted in the scoring. 

The player who knocks first wins the 
deal and is credited with a score, provided 
that the point total of his unmatched 
cards is less than the point total of op- 
ponent’s unmatched cards. The opponent 
scores nothing, and the winner scores the 
difference between his unmatched points 
and the opponent’s. 

Example: If player A knocks or goes 
down with 5 points and player B has 17 
points, A receives a score of 12 points 
(17 minus 5). 

But if opponent, after melding his own 
matched cards and laying off, succeeds in 
reducing his unmatched points to equal or 
be less than those of player who goes 
down, then opponent is the winner and 
only one toscore. He scores the difference 
in points (if any) plus a penalty bonus of 
10 points, known as an “undercut” bonus. 
Example: Player A goes down with 5 
points. Player B has 12 points in un- 
matched cards, but succeeds in laying off 
8 points, leaving him 4 points. He has 
now reduced the point total of his un- 
matched cards to less than player A’s. He 
therefore scores the difference of 1 point 
plus the undercut bonus of 10 giving him 
a total score of 11 on that hand. 

A player who goes down with all 10 
cards matched scores a “gin.” This gives 
him a 20-point bonus in addition to the 
point value of opponent’s unmatched 
cards. Opponent may lay off on a gin 
hand, but even if he is able to lay off all 
his unmatched cards, the player who de- 
clared gin nevertheless wins the hand and 
the bonus—his opponent gets no score. 

A cumulative score is kept. The first to 
reach 100 points or more is the winner of 
the game. Extra points scored in reaching 
100 are also credited to the winner. Final 
score for the game is determined thus: 

a. Each player, loser as well as winner 
of the game, receives 20 points for every 
hand won. This is also known as a “line” 
or “box” bonus. These box scores are 
counted only after game has been reached. 
Any score put down to a player’s credit, 
including an undercut bonus, scores a box. 

b. Winner receives the difference in 
the tally of the players. 





Dress up your 


PROUD ) POOCH 


CH RISTMAS| . 


White Leathe, 


West Point Mode! 
RADIANT WHITE 
HARNESS 


With Ruby-Red Reflectors 


Your pet’s ty"ekyward when pointed 
when you 
a> radian WHITE 
GENUINE LEATHER HAR- 
Flash sht-refl 
jewels and ni heads. Indi- 
vidualized with his name on plate. 
Fit any breed. Custom-made, ad- 
justable, oy at night and finest 
wor lack, nen 
oa us postage. se 
5 cae 5-ft. WHITE, 
rown leash $1.50. 10-ft. 
tas aetna a: ith 
pet’s at fo wi 
string. Send string and pet’s name. 


MILITARY COLLARS 


WHITE, black, brown and tan 
genuine leather collars. Red, 
white, blue jewels and nickel 
studs. Pet’s name engraved on 
plate, Superb workmanship, $2.50. 
Send neck girth and pet’s name. 
ORDERS FILLED THE YEAR "ROUND 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. L 


UTICA, N.Y. 














A few choice Fall and Winter 
hunting and skiing reservations still 
open. Pack trips for deer, elk and 
bear. Ski-joring, ski tows and ice 
skating. 1,000 acres of true West- 
ern hospitality, scenery and relax- 
ation. Literature upon request. 


F. WALLACE TABER, 


Owner 











NOW. /Y0U CAN GET 
THE FAMOUS 
DUPLEX 


Enjoy the i of giving your 
doga professional groom- 
ing yourself! It's easy! 4 


Have a healthier, happier 408 
© No special skill needed 





T irish T BI 
—. — a coe 
Spaniels, Welsh Terrier. 25¢ each. 


If your dealer isunable to supply you, send $1.50 
DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP, MYSTIC, CONN. 











FACTS FOR 





c. Winner also receives a bonus of 100 
points for game. If opponent has scored 
no points at all, the bonus is 200. This is 
known as a “shutout,” “schneider,” 
“gchneid” or “skunk.” Some players score 
ashutout this way: Double the number of 
points in the boxes, add bonuses for boxes 
won and finally add 100 points for game 
bonus. The total count goes to the winner. 
(Rules condensed from The Complete 
Card Player, by Albert A. Ostrow, 
Whittlesey House, 1945.) 


The Emperor’s House 


THERE is no scheduled service from the 
United States to Ajaccio, Corsica. The 
best way to get there would be to travel 
to Genoa or other northern Italian ports 
and then catch a freighter over to the 
island. The Fraissinet Line or the Mari- 
time Nacionale Line may soon start serv- 
ice, but no schedules, rates or ports of 
departure are ready now. 

Book on Corsica: Corsica, the Sur- 
prising Island, by Hildegarde Hawthorne. 





Bon Voyage 

ALWAYS ALLOW yourself a month for 
obtaining any passport. Get your pass- 
port from the nearest Federal district 
court. When you apply, be sure to have 
passport-size (214x214) photographs in 
duplicate, proof of citizenship, a $9 money 
order made out to the U. S. Secretary of 
LAKE, cOvotADO State, and $1 in cash. 





lL A passport serves as identification when 

you leave this country but, with the ex- 
a ception of a few Latin-American coun- 
still tries, of itself it doesn’t permit you on 
seal foreign soil. For that you'll need a 
= visa—one for each country you plan 


to visit. Consuls are the gentlemen who 
provide them. If the consuls’ where- 
abouts are a mystery to you, write the 
legation of each country on your itinerary. 
All legations are in Washington, D. C. 

If you plan to be gone longer than one 
month, carry the bulk of your money in a 
letter of credit. As needed, drafts can be 
drawn against this letter and converted 
to travelers’ checks. The best legal rate 
of exchange is obtainable at the inter- 
national travelers’ agencies, or banks. It 
is advisable to become mentally familiar 
with foreign currency. If the tourist 
understands the relative values of coins it 
saves confusion, puts the buyer in a bet- 
ter bargaining position and prevents 
Paying overlarge tips and prices. 





Ground on Fire 


DEATH VALLEY is only eight hours from 
Los Angeles by automobile. There’s an 
airport for those who come in by char- 


tered plane. The Union Pacific runs 
comb 


whic} 


ation rail-and-motor tours on 
passengers leave the train at Las 
Vega Nev., and enter the Valley by car. 

Tour No. 1 (daily, Nov. 1 to Apr. 30) 
takes 9 hours, cost $11.50, tax included. 
Tour No. 2 (daily, Nov. 1 to Apr. 30) 
requires 2 days, cost $21 up. Tour No. 1B 
(daily. Nov. 1 to Apr. 30) takes 2 days 
and costs from $39 up. Tour No. 1S (all 





HOLIDAYS 


year, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays) 
takes 2 days and costs from $39 up. Tour 
No. 1W (Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, Nov. 1 to Apr. 30 only) requires 2 
days and costs $39 up. Tour No. 1D 
(weekly, Nov. 1 to Apr. 30) is of 4 days’ 
duration and costs $72 up. 

Motorists may enter Death Valley from 


Lone Pine, Calif., traveling east on State 


Highway 190. It is accessible from the 
north via U. S. Highway 95 to Beatty, 
Nev., thence via State Highway 58 south- 
west into the Valley. From the south; the 
motorist travels over State Highway 127 
to Death Valley Junction, then over 190. 

Death Valley hotel rates with bath last 
season (latest available figures) were: Fur- 
nace Creek Inn, Nov. 1 to May 1, Ameri- 
can plan, single $15 to $17.50; double, 
$25 to $28 per day. Furnace Creek Camp, 
Oct. 1 to May 1, European plan, single, 
$5; double, $6.50; dinner, $2; lunch, 
$1.50. Stovepipe Wells Hotel, European 
plan, single $5 to $5.50 per day; double, 
$6.50 to $8; dinner, $2. Scotty’s Castle, 
open throughout the year, single, $4.50 to 
$15; double, $9 to $25 per day, including 
dinner and breakfast. There are also 
camping grounds such as Texas Springs 
in the Furnace Creek area, and Bennetts 
Well where camping is free and authori- 
ties have provided running water, stone 
tables, and other facilities. 

Oliver G. Taylor, supervisor of con- 
cessions for the National Park Service, 
warns: “Death Valley travel is not ad- 
visable May 1 to October 1.” 

Books on Death Valley: Death Valley, 
1939, Federal Writers’ Project; Death 
Valley in °49, (revised 1929) by William 
Lewis Manly; The Shadow of the Arrow, 
by Margaret Long; Here’s Death Valley, 
by Carl Burgess Glasscock. 


The Pole-Vaulting Fish of Wakulla 


THE RED-ROOFED Spanish-style Wakulla 
Springs Lodge was built in 1937 and is 
modern in every detail. Rates are on the 
European plan, single rooms $3.50 to $5 
per day; $5 to $8.50 per day, double. All 
rooms have baths. Breakfasts are priced 
35¢ up, lunch 75¢ up, dinner 85¢ up. 

Available to guests who wish to golf are 
the recently rebuilt facilities of the near-by 
Tallahassee Country Club. Greens fees 
are nominal. Other activities include 
tennis, ping-pong, badminton, shuffle- 
board and sunbathing. In the evenings 
there is dancing and moonlight boating. 

Glass-bottom-boat trips cost $1.15 for 
adults, 60¢ for children; jungle cruise, 
same prices. Combination of the two 
trips: adults, $1.65, children, $1.15. Boat 
trips, every day of the year, are continu- 
ous from 8:30 a.m. to 6:30 P.M. 

Mondays through Fridays, buses leave 
Tallahassee for Wakulla Springs at 7:30 
AM., 2:30 and 7 p.m. A _ bus leaves 
Wakulla Springs for Tallahassee daily at 
5:45 p.m. On Saturdays and Sundays 
additional buses augment this schedule. 
There is no other public transportation to 
the Springs, as the nearest airport and 
train station is Tallahassee. THE END 



















Color-splashed leaves —nature’s 
annual engraved invitation 
to outdoor enjoyment! An 
AIRGUIDE Barometer tells 
you in advance, and with 
unfailing accuracy, = 
when the weather's perfect 
for that autumn outing. And 


what a thoughtful, off-the- y 

£ 

The YACHT 
$8.50 


beaten-path, thrice-welcome gift! 
At the better stores. 


. \ 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL, INC., CHICAGO 47 


















Typical of the quality that has 
made QAED famous is this 
versatile Jacket. Perfect for 
Dut-Doors all through the fall and 
winter. Tailored of sturdy wind 
resistant and water repellent 
Alaska cloth and insulated 

with Timme Tuft 100% pure 
Alpaca pile. At Better 


Retailers Everywhere. 
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Record your Holiday 


IN TRU-TU-LIFE 3-DIMENSIONAL 


STEREO 


COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES 
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THE 
STEREO-TACT 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, inc. 

Dept. H-10, Covington, Ky. 

Gentlemen: Please send folder showing 
how I can take Stereo pictures with my 
camera and the STEREO-TACH. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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HOLIDAY 


THOSE LUCKY PEOPLE who are ready now 
to take their annual vacations are entitled 
to exult. A fall vacation is always worth 
the wait. Autumn’s vacationists will have 
missed the crush and jam of the hectic 
July-August crowds and in addition find 
that September and October offer them 
some of the choicest weather of the year. 
Resort hotels and other types of accom- 
modations will be less crowded, lines at 
restaurants and resort dining rooms will 
have dwindled to smaller and calmer 
groups of people. 

Besides the relaxation and added com- 
forts, there are other advantages to a fall 
vacation. It is the ideal season of the year 
for hiking and horseback riding. Autumn’s 
invigorating air is conducive to more 
strenuous exercise in most areas. And 
October in a great many sections has its 
¢ye-filling rewards. Fall colors splash the 
fields and hillsides. It’s a wonderful sea- 
son to get into the car and drive through 
the country. Smitten by the sheer beauty 
of some places, you’ll want to stop and 
do some walking. So pack along a pair 
of strong shoes. And maybe a sweater or 
two—with an eye on the vagaries of the 
weather at this time of year. 

Now, too, is the time to be looking 
ahead toward a winter vacation if you can 
manage it. It’s high time to be selecting 
the locale and thinking about making 
reservations. If you don’t have any spe- 
cific place in mind and want some sug- 
gestions, lét Hoxmay Service in on 
your thoughts—give us an idea of about 
how far you want to go or how much time 
you have, how you prefer to travel, and 
the types of recreation you’d enjoy most. 
We'll see to it that you are sent material 
which will help you make the right se- 
lection. 

Almost before you know it, the South- 
ern resort season will be upon us—when 
Florida and Southern California put out 
their winter welcome mats. Folks will be 


+ trekking South to avoid the first cold 


weather that whistles a warning of bliz- 
zards tocome. Many families are becom- 
ing enthusiastic about the idea of plan- 
ning Christmas holidays. It’s a quiet and 
unhurried time to get away from the 
strenuous social whirl of the big cities. 
Long school vacations make it easy to 
take the youngsters along. 

From all indications, the winter-resort 
areas will have a tremendous season this 
year. So the old suggestion about mak- 
ing advance reservations, when you can, 
still holds. It is the smart folks who sit 
back and relax with a “planned” vaca- 
tion. 

Many of the National Parks have ac- 
commodations operating throughout the 
year. Some of them make special arrange- 
ments for their guests in fall and winter, 


Answering readers’ questions . . . Fun in New England 


Bermuda real estate . . . The Sierras in winter 





SERVICE 


using the most suitable cabins and rooms, 
considering the time of year. (See the list 
on page 126, August Hotmay. The 
data may give you some ideas as to where 
to direct your wanderlust.) 


Why You Haven’t Heard 


THERE ARE DOZENS of Houmay readers 
who must wonder why they have not 
heard from Houmay Service either with 
detailed answers to their travel questions 
or who have not received copies of the 
Trip Planner or cartograph maps they 
may have ordered from us. Almost daily 
our mail brings some envelopes containing 
coupons or notes with no names or ad- 
dresses. Also, many people hastily enclose 
postage stamps in incorrect amounts. 

If you haven’t yet seen a Hotmay Trip 
Planner, you should know that it’s a 
handy folder designed to do four things 
for tourists whether they go by car, bus, 
train or plane: (1) It contains a large map 
showing major travel lanes and gives in- 
structions for quickly estimating dis- 
tances. (2) After the mileages have been 
computed it gives travel-time averages 
for estimating how far you can travel on 
the time limit you have set for your trip. 
(3) It provides information for computing 
costs for any mode of transportation. (4) 
It contains a handy Expense Planner 
with suggested budget figures for accom- 
modations, meals and other expenses so 
that the total cost of a trip can be esti- 
mated in advance. A note addressed to 
Houmway Service, Ledger Building, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa., requesting the Hotmay 
Trip Planner (HOL.-100) and enclosing 
15c in postage or coin will provide a copy 
for your next trip. 


Cartographs Too 


ALSO, HOLIDAY SERVICE now has available 
handsome reprints in full color of the 
popular cartographs which appeared in 
earlier issues. These are mailed, rolled in 
tubes; price—15c for one; three for 25c. 
Order by number: 

Wild Flower Map (from 


March issue). . . . HOL.-101 
Indian Art (from 

April issue) . . « HOL.-102 
National Parks (from 

Juneiemwe). .... HOL.-103 


New England Tour 


Q. Perhaps it is late to be planning this trip, 
but I would like to take a vacation somewhere in 
the New England States. Are tours still operat- 
ing in October and November? How much 
would it cost and where would it start? 
M.L.H., Alexandria, Va. 


A. Most New England tours do stop 
about the last week in September or the 





first of October, but there is one which op- 


GOOD. 
HUNTING 






HODGMAN’‘S FAMOUS “HUNTSTER” 

It’s America’s foremost hunting coat! Com. 
pletely, 100% waterproof. Wide, deep pockets 
or shells and game. Bloodproof game pocket 
goes around entire coat. Made of strong, hard 
wearing, loose lined fabric . . . constructed for 
long-lasting comfort and warm, waterproof 
protection. See it at your dealer’s! 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., Framingham, Mass. 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
, invigorating, pine-scented 
air. Riding — tennis. Leisurely 
country-club atmosphere. And— 
the finest of golf, of course, but— 









++. you don't have 
to play golf to en- 
joy Pinehurst. Make 











Travel is sure to be mor 
=i take along Play-Mox. Y 
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OLIDAY SERVICE 


eatee right up to November 28th. This is 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway's “Pilgrim” tour. You can start 
fom New York’s Grand Central Station 
any day except Friday or Saturday. The 
flowing morning you reach Conway 
Center in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire and stay there for ten days of 
swimming, canoeing, riding, golf, tennis 
and other recreational activities. Trips to 
nearby points of interest are arranged 
during your stay, so that you can visit 
Franconia Notch, Cranmore Mountain, 
Cannon Mountain, Bretton Woods and 
other famous attractions of the region. 
One afternoon and evening are devoted 
io seeing Boston on the return trip. 

Your ten days will cost $114.50, plus 
$4.67 Federal tax. We have asked the 
New Haven Railroad to send you a folder 
completely describing details. 
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! Com. [Texas Honeymoon 
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e pocket 9 Q. In November I am going to Ft. Worth, 
. Texas, to be married. I have never been there, 
terproof HR wr has my fiancé. He is being transferred to 
2, Mass, fe liat city by his employers, and it doesn’t seem 


reasonable for him to come all the way back to 
Seattle before settling down to work. 

We would like your suggestion for a honey- 
moon spot right near Ft. Worth where we 
might spend three or four days. Neither of us 
has the faintest notion if such a thing as a resort 
hotel exists in Texas. Perhaps we should wait 
to solve the problem on arrival, but I don’t want 
fo ofend the proud people of the Lone Star 
State with any more ignorance about their 
“country” than is unavoidable. Not a ranch, 
please! R.H.Y., Seattle, Wash. 














A. One of the best known vacation centers 
of Texas is just forty-seven miles west of 
Ft. Worth, so your problem is not going 
to beso difficult to solve as you fear. This 
isMineral Wells. There are several hotels, 
but the largest is the Baker, and most 
nearly fits your description of what you 
require. It is popular all year round. 
Besides golf, swimming or riding, you can 
drink from Crazy Water Springs. We 
have asked that an assortment of descrip- 
tive material be sent to you on the Ft. 
Worth area and on Mineral Wells. 








On the Mississippi 
Q When do the Mississippi River cruises 


th L~ leave? How long do they take? 

packed, E.J.B., Harrisburg, Pa. 
ef yout 
jer your 
techs A The last two for this season leave Cin- 
tt cinnati on October 5th and October 26th. 


If you go on October 5th, you return to 
Cincinnati October 24th. The October 
26th cruise carries you back to Cincinnati 
on November 14th. 





By Car and Boat 


Q The first of November I shall be driving up 
” Naw York, then Albany, and then Detroit. A 
Fiend of mine suggested that I take the boat 





—_ fom Buffalo to Detroit, a trip he particularly 
alll yoyed in August. Can you give me informa- 
— on on this service? Who operates it and what 
—— he the schedules? 


F. M., Baltimore, Md. 





A. The service is operated by the Detroit 
and Cleveland Navigation Company, but 
it runs during the summer months only. 
The last trip of the season is made on or 
about September 30th, and the next trip 
won’t be made until sometime in the 
middle of May. 

There is overnight trip service on 
Detroit-Cleveland vessels which continues 
until November 30th. You may be inter- 
ested in this alternative, so we are having 
rates and schedules mailed to you. 


Building in Bermuda 


Q. I would like very much to build a house in 
Bermuda. I suppose there is a lot of red tape, so 
I am writing you to ask how much and how 
thick is the tape. J.E.C., New York 


A. Most governments seem to be tied up 
with the everlasting red tape, but in the 
case of Bermuda it might better be 
termed “pink.” First, contact the Ber- 
muda Trade Development Board, 620 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and ask 
them for a list of the agents. Then you 
should travel to Bermuda and contact 
the local real-estate agents. After you have 
selected the land or the already con- 
structed house, you must employ the 
services of a local Bermuda attorney to 
present your petition of purchase to the 
Governor-in-Council. One cannot apply 
directly to this body, thus necessitating 
the dealing with the attorneys who will 
petition for you. 


Honolulu Hotel-Seeker 


Q. All during the war I wanted to go to 
Honolulu, but of course could not. Now that I 
have my chance I want to go, and soon. I have my 
reservation on the Matson Line, but I would 
like some information about the available hotels. 
S.A.W., Philadelphia 


A. The hotel situation is still a little diffi- 
cult because all the hotels have not yet 
been returned to their owners. Some are 
still being used by the armed forces. The 
Royal Hawaiian has been returned, but 
renovation may not be completed until 
the end of the year. The following hotels 
are now open, and it may be well for you 
to write to the one of your choice as soon 
as possible for a reservation: Alexander 
Young, Halekulani, Niumalu, Pua-Lei- 
Lani and Moana. 

As another practical suggestion you 
might write for a hotel reservation in 
either Los Angeles or San Francisco, de- 
pending on where you will take the 
ship, and make certain that you receive 
a. confirmation. You may find the 
California hotels to be crowded and it 
would be wise to protect yourself in this 
way. 

Under separate cover we are having 
sent to you a list of hotels from which to 
choose in bath cities. 

You are fortunate in having your steam- 
ship reservations. The Matson Line is sold 
out about four months ahead all the time, 
because so far they have only one ship in 
service. 
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THIS friendly, hospitable area invites you to 
have more fun in the Sunland this year. Bright, 
warm days will add to the enjoyment of hun- 
dreds of new and interesting sights and activi- 
ties awaiting you in this romantic, 
scenic, historic playground. 
Gay, colorful, different Old 
Mexico invites you abroad, 
just across the Rio Grande. 
The real Old West lives on 
vividly amid modern comforts. 
May we send you pictorial 
literature about the Sunland? 
It’s free—and no obligation, 
of course! 
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FOR THE 

it of YOu: 
®@ All of a sudden your heart sings... as 
Life-Bra brings firm, young, curvaceous con- 
tours to your upper figure line... and keeps 
them that way. No other bra is so artfully 
designed for this alluring magic. See how 

the clever quilted cushions Lift, Mold, « 
Correct, Hold—all at once. Today— 


be fitted and see. At any of the 
better stores. 


Meine 
olife Bra 


$125 to $350 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY, Chicago, New York 





HOLIDAYS 


SERVICE 


Florida Boating 


Q. Recently I read in Hotway about a trip on 
the Inland Waterway to Florida. Is there a 
commercial company that makes this trip or 
does one have to own his own boat? 

E.C.W., Hanford, Calif. 


A. At present there is no commercial 
service operating which would take pas- 
sengers on the Inland Waterway. The 
Waterway is not deep and only relatively 
shallow draft boats can make the trip. 
For those who have their own boats the 
trip can easily be made; and it is most 
fascinating. If you do not have a boat, you 
might charter one. Many yacht brokers 
or yacht clubs could give you help in 
locating a boat available for charter. 


Roads out of Reno 


Q. It is probable that I am going to spend part 
of this winter in Reno, Nevada. (No, I am not 
getting a divorce! ) I want to know whether or 
not to take my car with me. Are the roads over 
the Sierras passable all winter, so that I might 
get into San Francisco once in awhile? I have 
a mental picture of Reno as being thoroughly 
isolated and pretty dull if you don’t like night 
clubs. L.M.B., Washington, D. C. 


A. From the sound of your letter, it seems 
you are anxious to have your car, but 
fear that Reno is an inland city whose 
highways branch out for a few miles but 
lead nowhere. 

If you are going to have time at your 
disposal, and like investigating new places, 
you should certainly take your car to 
Reno. The Donner Pass over the Sierras 
is maintained for all-year travel. Storms 
may infrequently disrupt its traffic, but 
the highway department in Reno can 
always give you information on the exact 
condition of the Pass and you would be 
able to make excursions over to San 
Francisco at almost any time. 

If you like skiing, you could drive to 
Mount Rose, just 17 miles southwest of 
Reno, and enjoy that sport at its finest. 
For another trip you could drive down 
U. S. 395 in California and visit Los 
Angeles, Palm Springs, Death Valley or 
other points. This highway skirts the 
eastern base of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in that region. Still another 
trip could be planned, over good high- 
ways, down to Las Vegas and Boulder 
Dam. Visits to near-by Carson City, Vir- 
ginia City and Pyramid Lake will also be 
rewarding. The above does not exhaust 
the possibilities, but will be sufficient to 
give you some basis for decision. 

To help revise your opinion of Reno, 
see the article, Desert Bright Spot, on 
page 72 of this issue. 


How Much Money for Miami? 


Q. I am going by train to Miami. Will you 
please tell me how much it will cost and how 
long it will take? Also give me a list of places 
of interest in and around Miami. How much 
money do you think I should take with me (not 
including rail fare)? I can pay $5 a day for a 


room. Do you have a list of hotels in Miami 
R.H.T., Philadelphia 


A. It takes either twenty-one or twenty. 
four hours by train to Miami. For youg 
information, there are in fact two com 
munities that comprise that popular me 
sort area. One is the City of Miami and 
the other is Miami Beach. Both haye 
great hotel facilities and many attractions 
that would undoubtedly interest yoy, 
Lists of hotels for both areas, with prices, 
together with descriptive literature on 
points of interest in each community are 
being sent to you. You will likely find it 
wise to have at least $6 to $8 a day with 
you in addition to your hotel to cover 
tips, local transportation, entertainment, 
bathing and swimming costs, meals and 
incidentals. You may not require quite 
this much, but to be on the safe side it is 
better to have a little more than you’ll use, 


Transcontinental Hunting 


Q. Two or three men in our company, all 
ardent hunters, are making a transcontinental 
business trip and hope to be able to combine a 
little pleasure in the way of some good hunting. 
They will be driving and can take their equip- 
ment if they feel it would be worth while. How 
can I assemble some information for them on 
getting licenses for visitors in various states? 
K.A.L., Rochester, N. Y. 


A. Hunting regulations are available from 
the fish-and-game commissions at most 
state capitals. Many of the states have all 
the details for visitors in printed form and 
if you have sufficient time before the 
party’s departure, you might write those 
particular states in which they can stop, 
requesting copies or asking for this type of 
information: (1) special license fees for 
visitors, (2) time limit on visitors’ licenses, 
(3) opening and closing dates for various 
kinds of game, (4) a list of special regula- 
tions that apply for this season. Hunting 
licenses can usually be purchased at sport- 
ing goods stores in any city or town. 


“The Doctor Says . . .” 


Q. Where should my mother go for her health 
this winter? Her doctor tells me that she should 
not stay in this climate after the fist of 
December. M. H. F., Detroit 


A. Professional opinion might vary some 
what as to what is a “healthful” climate. 
If your mother’s doctor has suggested a 
warm climate, then the possibilities would 
include any of the Southern California, 
Arizona, New Mexico vacation spots a 
well as the state of Florida, and sections 
of other states touching on the Gulf Coast. 
The doctor can give you a more complete 
idea, possibly, as to what he would com 
sider the most beneficial type of dé 
mate, elevation and environment for your 
mother. Then with these recommenda 
tions in mind we can obtain for you com 
plete information concerning a number df 
spots from which you can make a selection. 
Let us know specifically what the 
doctor orders, and we’ll do our best @ 
help fill his prescription. THE END 
Printed in U.S. & 





